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THE JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


BY DAVID HILTON WHEELER, D.D., 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States is one of the most remarkable 
political institutions of the world. It 

is the most independent of the three 
branches of gov- 
ernment in our re- 
publican common- 
wealth, for it 
practically pos- 
sesses and exer- 
cises a power of 
veto over the two 
other branches. In 
the exercise of its 
powers aS an ap- 
pellate tribunal it 
may and fre- 
quently does make 
void the legislative 
acts which the 
Congress has en- 
acted and the 
president has ap- 
proved. Though 
the justices are 
appointed by joint 
action of the pres- 
ident and the Sen- 
ate, they cannot 
be removed except 
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retaining their salaries after the age of 
seventy, but no justice can be superan- 
nuated without his consent. Their salaries 
cannot be reduced while they are in office. 
Their judgment 
rendered upon 
cases brought be- 
fore them becomes 
the supreme law 
of the land. 

These extended 
powers have been 
exercised so dis- 
creetly and wisely 
that but one 
serious effort to 
abridge them by 
amending the Con- 
stitution has been 
made in the one 
hundred and seven 
years since this 
august body was 
created. Now and 
then the court has 
reversed its former 
judgments; some 
decisions have pro- 
voked popular pro- 


by a formal trial before tests; the justices have commonly been 


the Senate; and in old age they cannot be known to hold partisan opinions in modera- 


retired. A statute 


permits them to retire tion, frequently having been active partisans 
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before their ap- 
pointments to 
the bench. But 
they have for 
more than a cen- 
tury so judicious- 
ly administered 
their great office 
as to retain their 
powers unim- 
paired over a 
people who pos- 
sess the power to 
restrict their au- 
thority by 
amending the 
Constitution. 
The men com- 
posing such a 
body must al- 
ways be objects 
of interest to 
American citi- 
zens. Originally 
they were six in 
number ; now there are nine. One of them 
is called the chief justice and the others 
are styled the associate justices. The chief 
justice has no special powers except the for- 
mal one of presiding, and by statute he re- 
ceives $10,500 a year while the associate 
justices receive $10,000. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
sits in Washington, D. C., from October to 
June every year. The court room in the 
capitol where “the supreme law of the 
land” is from time to time declared—as 
cases arise requiring “‘construction” of the 
laws and of the Constitution—is a place 
interesting and semi-sacred to visitors in 
Washington. On the bench the justices 
wear robes—the only civil body in our 
government which has a uniform. 

Only one of the justices was ever tried 
on impeachment before the Senate, and he 
was acquitted; and this trial took place 
ninety-one years ago. The original powers 
of the court have been but once, and in one 
kind of case, limited by constitutional 
amendment, and that occurred nearly 
ninety years ago. The Eleventh Amend- 
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ment took from 
the court the 
power to pass 
its judgment 
against states on 
suits brought 
“by citizens of 
another state or 
subjects of a 
foreign state.” 
The effect of this 
amendment was 
to aid states in 
repudiating their 
debts; but in 
1886 the court 


in deciding some 
Virginia cases 


arising under re- 
pudiation found 
a way around 
the Eleventh 
Amendment, a 
majority holding 
that it did not 
apply to these cases, and this decision gave 
general satisfaction. 

During nine decades the Supreme Court 
has exercised its great powers unchecked 
by the people; not without incurring criti- 
cism, but without incurring abridgment of 
its authority or the impeachment of any 
member of the court. It is plain that 
singular wisdom, probity of personal charac- 
ter, and a kind of judicial statesmanship 
have characterized the body through its suc- 
cessful career. 

The breadth of the jurisdiction of the 
court brings before it questions of a politi- 
cal nature; and theoretically this imperils 
the stability of the court. Experience 
proves that the danger was greatest in the 
first years and has declined until it is not 
now a matter for serious concern. In the 
first decade of its history the court was 
damaged by the feeling which its decision 
against a state awakened—a feeling so 
strong that it carried the unfortunate 
Eleventh Amendment into the Constitution. 
During the last three decades questions of 
far more gravity, such as the legal-tender 
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cases and the income-tax cases, have been 
adjudged without prejudice to the popular 
respect for the tribunal of last resort. 

The strengthening of the position of the 
Supreme Court has not been secured, as 
some would have wished, by keeping politi- 
cians off the bench. The judges have 
always been men of pronounced political 
opinions and affiliations. The best known 
among them had fought in the political 
arena before they became umpires of the 
conflicts of political opinions. The presence 
of such men among the umpires has in- 
creased confidence rather than weakened it. 
This result contravenes theory. Two ex- 
planations may be suggested: First, the 
probity of the 
well-known man 
is least open to 
suspicion. Sec- 
ond, these politi- 
cal cases require 
the experience 
of the statesman 
as well as the 
learning of the 
judge; and the 
judges with a po- 
litical history 
have been men 
of great strength 
and profound 
insight into the 
fundamental 
questions of gov- 
ernment by the 
people. 

Abraham Lin- 
said in 

55, when he 
criticised the 
Dred Scott De- 
cision, affirming 
the constitution- 
ality of the Fugitive Slave Law: “We do 
not propose to destroy the court, but to 
persuade the court to decide the other way.” 
The court has, in great cases, decided “ the 
other way.” The changes of opinion usually 
follow changes in the membership of the 
court. The political feature of the appoint- 
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ment—the president nearly always appoints 
men of his own party—follows political 
change in the White House, and such 
changes have been frequent enough to give 
both parties representation on the Supreme 
Bench. 

No decision of the court can ever leave 
the people without a remedy for a grievance 
of importance. The people can, in a few 
years, change the minority into a majority; 
and as a rule the object of a piece of legis- 
lation can be secured by amending the law. 
An income-tax law conformed to the recent 
decision against the law of 1894 might be 
enacted now; and the principle of the law 
of 1894 may be affirmed in, say 1904, if the 
friends of that 
law are, as they 
claim to be, an 
overwhelming 
majority of the 
people. It isa 
happy arrange- 
ment that the 
people make the 
court of last 
resort; the po- 
litical process of 
manufacture is 
slow and there- 
fore it is safe. 
The glory of our 
American de- 
mocracy is that 
it knows how to 
wait. 

There are 
many people at 
home and abroad 
who misunder- 
stand the method 
by which the 
Supreme Court 
makes ‘‘the 
supreme law of the land.’ It has been 
criticised in this way: What is the use of a 
Congress if, after all, the Supreme Court 
makes law? The court does not make law, 
but decides what is good law; and good 
law in this nation is law consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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After the fathers had in a Constitution 
created a president and a Congress and 
given them some powers—said that they 
must do some things and must not do other 
things—they had to create a court which 
should interpret and enforce the Constitu- 


tion. That means the creation of a power 


to protect us all in the enjoyment of the 


rights given us under the Constitution. 
Without such a power a constitution would 
be worth no more than so much waste 
paper. And be- 
cause the Su- 
preme Court 
exists to protect 
rights, it speaks 
in the matter 
only when some- 
body comes to 
it with a com- 
plaint that his 
rights have been 
assailed. If the 
assailant pleads 
that he is acting 
under a law of 
Congress or of a 
state, then the 
court proceeds 
to inquire 
whether or not 
the law is con- 
sistent with the 
Constitution of 
the United 
States. 

The court de- 
cides what is 
good law only 
upon cases 
brought before it—only when some person 
or persons with interests at stake come for- 
ward charging that a given law of the 
legislature or of Congress is bad law, not 
constitutional. 

Two cases of considerable importance 
illustrate and define the powers of ‘the 
court of last resort. One of them chal- 
lenged the action of a state legislature, the 
other that of Congress. Half a century 
or more ago there was a Dartmouth College 
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case. Within a decade there was a North- 
western University case. As the fresher 
one let us choose the latter for our purpose. 
Both were the same in that they raised one 
large question: Can a state break its word 
to its own citizens? Must a state keep its 
contracts with its own people? 

Illinois gave the university a charter in 
which it provided that the property of the 
university should be free of taxation. 
Afterward local authorities proceeded to 
tax the univer- 
sity. The courts 
of the state up- 
held the right to 
tax in this case. 
The university 
appealed to the 
United States 
Supreme Court, 
claiming that the 
state had by law, 
in this case of 
theirs, impaired 
the obligation of 
a contract, a 
thing which the 
Constitution for- 
bids states to do. 

The Supreme 
Court decided in 
substance just as 
it had decided 
fifty years 
fore in the Dart- 
mouth case— 
that a charter is 
a contract; that 
the legislature 
having given 
exemption from taxation could not in this 
case levy a tax on the property of the 

This is the substance of the 
Other very grave questions might 
enter into a new case; and the new case 
might be decided the other way. But the 
court will always maintain that a state must 
keep its contracts with its own citizens. It 
may when opportunity offers seem to reverse 
this particular decision. It may, for ex- 
ample, decide that a legislature has no right 


be- 


university. 
decision. 
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to confer exemption from taxation—that 
such a grant is not a contract. But such 
action would be taken reluctantly, because 
it would require the court to interpret a 
state constitution. In the other case re- 
ferred to above, the court protected some 
person or persons against the application of 
the Income-Tax Law enacted by Congress 
in 1894. The order of proceedings was as 
follows: Congress levied an income tax 
in the revenue 
bill known as 
the Wilson Tariff 
Bill. In due time 
citizens were 
called upon to 
make schedules 
of their incomes. 
Certain of these 
citizens appealed 
to a United 
States Circuit 
Court, pleading 
that in several 
particulars the 
law violated the 
Constitution. 
The chief plea 
was that Con- 
gress must in 
levying such a 
assess it 
upon states ac- 
cording to their 
population. The 
case was in due 
time appealed 
to the Supreme 
Court for final 
decision, and a 
majority of the 
court sustained this objection as stated. 

In these two cases a very good view is 
had of the manner in which the court inter- 
prets the Constitution. It interprets in 
living cases in which it is called upon to 
protect individual citizens in the enjoyment 
of rights secured by the Constitution. 

As a rule the decision of the court is re- 
garded as final, because it is assumed that 
in any new case the court will decide in the 
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same manner as at first. It will be seen 
that the process of deciding what is not 
good law is a very different one from that 
of reviewing laws on their merits and apart 
from any cases. The latter method would 
be intolerable and it would convert the 


court into a fourth branch of the legislative 
power—by adding it to the two Houses of 


Congress and the president, whose veto 
power makes him a potential factor in law- 
making. 

Some interest- 
ing facts may be 
gleaned from the 
biographical 
sketches given 

One is 
that, with a sin- 
gle exception, all 
our Supreme 
Court judges had 
college oppor- 
tunities in their 
youth, and that 
five of the nine 
enjoyed the ad- 
vantages af- 
forded by law 
schools. 

Two of the 
justices were 
soldiers in the 
Civil War, Jus- 
tice Harlan in 
the Union Army 
and Justice 
White in the 
Confederate. It 
is perhaps a 
good omen 
that they are 
said to have agreed in the famous income- 
tax decision of 1895; a good omen not 
because they were right in upholding the 
constitutionality of the law, but because 
these ex-soldiers were found on the same 
side in the only political case which has 
recently come before the court. 

Five of the eight associate justices have 
hardly any political history—Gray, Brown, 
Brewer, Shiras, Peckham—and therefore 
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were little known when they were appointed. 
Three of them have been hard political 
fighters— Field, Harlan, White —though 
always with the dignity of high character. 
Chief Justice Fuller set out in life on 
political lines, but he did not pursue them 
hotly after the first years. The least known 
men — Gray, Shiras, Peckham— 
have been most exclusively devoted to their 
profession. This mingling of purely pro- 
fessional men and men of wider action 
undoubtedly strengthens the bench, both 
for its work and in popular favor. It would 
be a misfortune if a political case like that 
of the Income-Tax Law had to be decided by 
men known only as good lawyers, perhaps 
hardly known at all. It would be more 
unfortunate if such a case had to be decided 
by well-known politicians. 

Chief Justice Melville Weston Fuller was 
born in Augusta, Maine, Feb. 11, 1833, 
at 
in 


srown, 


graduated 


Bowdoin 
1853, studied 
law in Bangor 
and at Harvard, 
practised law in 
Augusta, where 
he was an asso- 
ciate editor of 
The Age, presi- 
dent of the City 
Council, and 
city attorney. 
He had at the 
age of twenty- 
four a fine start 
in public life; 
but at this 
point, in 1856, 
he removed to 
Chicago, where 
for thirty-two 
years he led the 
life of an indus- 
trious lawyer, 
and rose to the 
first rank in his 
profession. 
During the later 
years of this 
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period he had charge of cases involving 
the largest questions. One at least of these 
cases—the lake-front issue between the 
city of Chicago and the Illinois Central 
Railway Company—followed him to the Su- 
preme Bench and was left by him to be 
decided by his associates in the court. 

Mr. Fuller was easily the first Democratic 
lawyer in the West when President Cleve- 
land appointed him chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, April 30, 1888. The only 
offices he had held in Illinois had been that 
of delegate to the State Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1862 and that of member of the 
State Assembly in 1863-5. To these offices 
he was chosen before he was thirty years 
old. After that his profession absorbed his 
activity, though he was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions from 
1864 to 1880, inclusive. Eminent as his 
legal career had been, it will be noticed 
that he had no 
judicial experi- 
ence when he 
was placed in 
the highest judi- 
cial office in the 
United States ; 
but during 
the eight years 
sincé his ap- 
pointment there 
have been no 
complaints — 
not even news- 
paper hints — 
that he lacks 
the wisdom and 
serenity of his 
high place. 

Justice Ste- 
phen Johnson 
Field was born 
at Haddam, 
Connecticut, 
and will com- 
plete his eight- 
ieth year No- 
vember 4, 1896. 
His grandfather 
was an officer of 
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the Revolutionary Army, his father a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, and three brothers 
of the justice rose to distinction—David 
Dudley as a jurist, Cyrus West as the 
promoter of ocean telegraphy, and 
Henry Martyn as a clergyman, 
editor, and author. Ste- 
phen graduated at the 
head of his class in 
Williams College in 
1837, then studied 
and practised law 
in New York un- 
til 1848. A year 
of travel in 
Europe fol- 
lowed, and in 
1849 he became 
a resident of Cal- 
ifornia, where he 
practised law, \ 
served in the first | 
legislature of the 
golden state,and laid 
the foundation of its 
judiciary system. In 
1857 he became a judge © 
of the California Supreme 
Court, and in 1859 chief 
justice, and held the latter 
office until 1863, when he 
was elevated by President 
Lincoln to a place on the national bench. 
Williams College conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon Justice Field in 1864, and five 
years later he became professor of law in 
the University of California. In 1880 his 
name was presented to the Democratic na- 
tional convention as a candidate for presi- 
dent and he received sixty-five votes. He 
served on the famous commission which de- 
cided the presidential election contest in 
1877 and voted with the Democratic minor- 
ity. He has always been a strong force in 
the Supreme Court, and has written the de- 
cisions of the court in some of the most im- 
portant cases. The vigor of his character 
is seen in his continued service on the bench 
though he might have retired several years 
ago without loss of salary. 
John Marshall Harlan was born in Boyle 
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County, Ky., in 1833. His father was a 

lawyer, politician, and statesman. To all 

these occupations Justice Harlan has added 

those of soldier and jurist. He was grad- 

uated from Center College in 1850, 

and completed the course in 

law at Transylvania Uni- 

versity in 1858. From 

that date until 1877 

when (Nov. 29) he 

was appointed to 

the Supreme 

Bench by Presi- 

dent Hayes, his 

career had 

been like that 

of his father 

with the ex- 

ceptions that 

before the war 

(in 1858) he was 

made judge of 

Franklin County, 

and that he was a 

Union colonel of vol- 

unteers (Tenth Ken- 

tucky Infantry) in the 

Civil War. He was de- 

feated for Congress as the 

Whig candidate just before 

the war; and in 1871 and 

again in 1875 he suffered 

the same fate as a Republican candidate. 

He was attorney general of the state and 

filled that office from 1863 to 1867. Asa 

leader of men in a border state and on the 

minority side of politics General Harlan be- 

came a fighter among fighters. It is ob- 

served that when cases having popular ele- 

ments arise, Justice Harlan is reported as 

taking the popular side. He was a mem- 

ber of the famous commission to investigate 

the Louisiana vote for president in 1877, 

and the animosities roused by the events 

which made Mr. Hayes president against 

Mr. Tilden’s apparent majority of electoral 
votes are not yet dead. 

Horace Gray, the New England member 
of the court, has led a purely judicial life. 
Born in Boston in 1829 and graduated at 
Harvard in 1845, he had been seven years 
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official reporter of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court when in 1864 he be- 
caine a member of it. In 1873 he was made 
its chief justice, and in 1881 he was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. He has, therefore, 
a record of forty years of judicial service out 
of the sixty-six years of his life. It is true 
that during the first seven years he was not 
a judge; but his responsibility as the official 
reporter of the decisions of the court made 
his office a very valuable judicial school and 
gave him a broad judicialexperience. 
Justice David Josiah Brewer, born of 
American par- 
ents in Smyrna, 
Asia Minor, in 
1837, and grad- 
uated at Yale in 
1856 and from 
the Albany, 
N.Y., law school 
in 1858, was a 
lawyer in New 
York and a 
farmer in Mass- 
achusetts_ until, 
in 1860, he re- 
moved to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. A 
year later he 
opened his law 
office in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 
and in 1861 he 
became a 
United States 
commissioner 
and held that of- 
fice three years. 
Since 1862 he 
has held a ju- 
dicial office of 
some kind—for 
thirty-four 
years. He rose 
rapidly from a 
county probate judgeship and reached the 
Supreme Bench of the state in 1870. In 
1884 he was appointed a circuit judge of 
the United States, and in 1889 became a 
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justice of the Supreme Court. During this 
long judicial career Justice Brewer has very 
rarely undergone any criticism of his official 
conduct; and in the rare cases the critics 
have found no popular support. His legal 
learning is sound and extended, and he 
is specially gifted with the judicial temper. 
Henry Billings Brown was born at Lee, 
Massachusetts, in 1836, graduated at Yale 
in 1856, spent a yearin Europe, studied law 
at Yale and Harvard, and became a mem- 
ber of the Detroit bar in 1860. During the 


next sixteen years his life was that of a 
busy and successful lawyer. 


During one of 
these years he 
was assistant 
United States 
district attorney. 
In 1876 Presi- 
dent Hayes ap- 
pointed him dis- 
trict judge for 
the eastern dis- 
trict of Michi- 
gan; and in 
1890 President 
Harrison raised 
him to the Su- 
preme Bench. 
It will be seen 
that he belongs 
in the group 
of justices who 
have given their 
lives wholly to 
the law. 

George W. 
Shiras was born 
in Pittsburg, 
Fa. Jan. 26, 
ES32. 8e 
graduated at 
Yale and after- 
ward studied 
law there, and 
came to the bar 
of Pennsylvania 
in 1856. For thirty-six years he practised 
law in Pittsburg, and was among the fore- 
most lawyers of Pennsylvania when in 1892 
President Harrison nominated him for the 
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Supreme Court. He was once a candidate 
for the United States Senate but never was 
an active politician. He belongs in the 
group of lawyer judges, though his life-long 
interest in public affairs qualifies him for 
that peculiar and high kind of statesmanship 
which is required by his office. 

Edward Douglas White was born in La- 
fourche Parish, Louisiana, Nov. 3. 1845. 


He was educated partly at Emmittsburg, 
Md. in Mount Saint Mary’s College, and 
partly in the Jesuit’s College in New Or- 


leans. He served inthe Confederate Army 
before he studied law. After the war he 
studied for his profession and practised it ; 
but he soon fell into the stream of politics and 
was a state senator from 1874 to 1878; 
then he became a judge of the State Supreme 
Court and early in 1888 was elected United 
States senator. As a senator, he had 
acquired a national reputation when in 1893 
President Cleveland nominated him and the 
Senate confirmed him as a justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

It may be noticed that Justice White, like 
Justice Harlan, inherited a career from his 
father and grandfather ; both were lawyers, 
politicians, and judges in Louisiana. His 
father served four terms in Congress and 
filled for one term the office of governor. 
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He is the youngest man on the bench. 

Rufus W. Peckham belongs to a family of 
eminent New York lawyers. His father, 
bearing the same name, was a judge when 
in 1838, in Albany, New York, his most dis- 
tinguished son was born. An elder brother 
of Justice Peckham, Wheeler H. Peckham, 
was nominated by President Cleveland to a 
seat on the Supreme Bench in 1893; but 
factional politics in New York prevented 
his confirmation in the Senate. He had 
been an active opponent of Senator Hill in 
New York and a leader among the Cleve- 
land Democrats of 1890. 

Justice Peckham was educated at the 
Albany Academy, studied law in his father’s 
office, and came to the bar in 1859. Ten 
years later he became district attorney for 
Albany County; fourteen years later he be- 
came justice of the state Supreme Court ; in 
1886, he was elected a member of the state 
Court of Appeals. He had twelve years of 
judicial experience when President Cleveland 
nominated him for the vacant seat on the 
United States Supreme Bench, Dec. 3, 1895. 
The Senate confirmed the appointment on 
the 8th of that month. Justice Peckham be- 
longs to the group of justices whose political 
history is unimportant. He has been a 
lawyer and a judge for thirty-seven years. 
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A TRAVELER’S VIEWS OF NEW MEXICO. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


HEN one who knows even a little 
of the region sits down to tell of 
what may interest a stranger in 

the thriving territory of New Mexico he is 
all but whelmed by the multiplicity of his 
facts. For, from the Staked Plains in the 
east to the rugged, lava-lined valley of the 
Rio San Francisco in the west; from the 
sun-baked castles of the aborigines in the 
north to the cactus-lined trails of the gold 
seekers in the south, there is not a square 
mile of the surface but is full of interest to 
every well-equipped investigator. 

3ut to make a bold grasp at the mass of 
facts that might be given in detail one may 
begin with the more salient features of the 
land itself. ‘Taken as a whole there is no 
territory of equal extent in the world, per- 
haps, that may more appropriately be termed 
a naked land. It is a desert whose mesas 
and mountains rise into the clear air as bare 
of verdure as the lava beds of the bad lands, 
and whose plains are but wide stretches of 
yellowish sand where the mimic tornadoes, 
called sand augurs, are forever whirling while 
the sun isin sight. As seen for the first 
time by the traveler—even as photographed 
by the camera-—New Mexico as a whole 
seems almost the perfection of desolation. 
And yet in spite of all this it is a region 
whose people with just pride not only boast 
of ‘the attractions of their homes but they 
count among those attractions the beautiful 
products of garden and fruit tree. 

To one who loves the earth as God made 
it the very desolation of the region is one of 
its chief attractions, for here, as in no other 
kind of region, one may find nature unscarred 
—unmutilated by the hand of man, and so 
will it remain. Here are rocks which no 
man will ever shape for house wall or street 
pavement. Here are gulches where the 
birds and the beasts may live with no fear 
of seeing a roof of rusty corrugated iron in- 
truding among their tiny homes. Here are 


slopes and plains whose soil will never writhe 
over the desecrating molding board. What 
if all this is due to the fact that the rocks 
and gulches and plains are parts of arid 
desert? Let the one who can elsewhere ap- 
preciate the immensity of the ocean wastes, 
or the frozen currents of a mighty glacier, 
not fail to see the deserts of New Mexico, for 
their very nakedness will impress and hold 
him with a spell that will never leave him. 
To the wonders and beauties of rugged 
scenery are added the charms of a climate 
that in some respects is matchless. By the 
record of the government observer at Santa 
Fe there are in every year from 230 to 250 
days when the sky is absolutely cloudless and 
in addition to this from go to roo fair days 


are counted. A yearin which there were 48 


cloudy days was considered remarkable. 
More interesting still is the temperature 


when taken in connection with the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere. The heat 
does, indeed, fall to zero and it does rise to 
go° Fahrenheit. Toa resident of the sea- 
coast country, go° in the shade, with the 
oft-accompanying go per cent of humidity— 
words fail to describe the depression of 
spirits due to such a combination. But in 
New Mexico the conditions governing the 
high temperatures are so different as to as- 
tound the unaccustomed. For here the land 
lies high above the sea, the wind blows un- 
ceasingly, and the plains are fenced in by 
mountain ranges that drain the air of its hu- 
midity, and with the thermometer at go® in 
the shade the people count even 50 per cent 
of relative humidity a remarkable condition 
of affairs, and 40 per cent is the common 
figure. 

Those are the official reports at Santa Fe, 
but we have the word of Governor Thornton 
for the fact that ‘the sunshine records at 
Las Cruces in the extreme southern part of 
the territory at an altititude of 3,600 feet 
and at Las Vegas in the east at an altitude 
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of 6,000 feet are equally good.” There is 
no more invigorating climate on the conti- 
nent than that of New Mexico. 

Let the invalid whose lungs are failing 
him take note of the sunshine and altitude 
and the dryness of the air, and then, if he 
can find any kind of employment that, when 
there, will take his mind from his trouble, 
let him seek health in the deserts of New 
Mexico. 

From nature’s face one may turn to the 
consideration of man and his homes with in- 
terest always if not always with intense 
pleasure. In New Mexico one may find, 
side by side, the rough board and corrugated 
iron shanty of the miner, the brick and hard- 
wood mansion fit for a social queen, and the 
mud-walled, mud-roofed hut, built on the 
Jerusalem model, and scarcely fit for any- 
body, but in common use by the Spanish- 
Americans. The restless prospector, the se- 
date, literature-loving scholar, and the dark- 
skinned, ambitionless, priest-ridden Mexican 
shepherd walk the streets together. It is 
worth while to look at them as they pass, 


and it is better worth while to study them in 


their homes. In New Mexico a man may— 
he must inevitably, whether or no he wishes 
to do so—find his level socially, and that, 
too, without much regard to his antecedents. 
For the people there “size up” the stranger 
very quickly and they put the gentleman in 
his class and the sporting man in his with- 
out fuss, flurry, or formality, unless, indeed, 
the sporting man makes violent objection to 
the social order, in which case certain for- 
malities have been observed—formalities 
that included a rope and a cottonwood tree 
down in the valley. 

But the self-styled civilized folks are not 
the only subjects of study in anthropology 
that the territory affords, for within its bound- 
aries may be seer that most desperate of sav- 
age American tribes, the Apaches, with their 
curious homes—homes that are typical of 
those of all the red Ishmaelites of the Ameri- 
cas—homes made of brush and little larger 
than the tub of Diogones. Here is the true 
savage, who knew no hunt that thrilled his 
heartas did that when man was the game he 
sought. 
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And hard by the homes of brush rise the 
piles of rude masonry, story on story, the 
homes of aborigines who were of exactly 
the opposite type, for theirs was the life of 
the agriculturist and the real home builder. 
To the ethnologist there is no more interest- 
ing locality in the Americas than in this ter- 
ritory where the people that loved home and 
lived on the fruits of peaceful labor met the 
savages that were literally human tigers. 

This is not to say that the peaceful tribes 
were any more interesting than the tiger- 
like, or any more worthy of the kindly con- 
sideration of the philanthropist. For the 
study of ethnology and real philanthropy is 
no respecter of persons. But if any dis- 
tinction must be made then the fiercer tribe 
should receive the more attention. This 
tribe is on a reservation and it is harmless, 
now. It isa people that will be found es- 
pecially interesting to those who suppose 
that leopards can be changed into lambs by 
caging them, because the fact is that the 
caging is exterminating them. Perhaps if 
some one would go to them before they are 
all dead and would learn their language un- 
til he could talk and understand it perfectly, 
and would enter into their life until he had 
a full knowledge of and a hearty sympathy 
with their prejudices and their superstitions 
as well as their good qualities—would try, 
in short, to see the world just as they 
see it—he might learn how “not to force an 
unnatural civilization upon them, but to civ- 
ilize, yes, and to christianize them a/ong 
lines of their natural development.” 

Of course I do not expect that any one 
will do this. There isn’t any money in it, 
for one thing, and then it is too much to 
ask a civilized man to adopt the habits of 
life and diet of a wild tribe even if that is 
the only way to save their souls. I do not 
mean to carp, but when I find that the most 
comfortable home ona reservation is that of 
a missionary I cannot believe that the mis- 
sionary is following the example of the One 
who was born in a manger, and so lived. 

I will pass quickly from this subject, but 
it must be told that the Indians, who for hun- 
dreds of years have lived chiefly by planting 
corn and beans and squashes, irrigating 
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their crops with the water of the slender 
springs and streams, have not only been 
robbed of a large part of their landed in- 
heritance but the white man has robbed 
them of their water. ‘Their water rights 
are often invaded, squatters get on their 
land, their timber is cut, and their stock is 
stolen.” The white race comes to the red 
with a Bible in one hand and a “jimmy” 
in the other, and when the use of the Bible 
and the “jimmy” conflict it is not the “ jim- 
my” that is dropped. I know that to ap- 
peal for justice for the helpless is a hope- 
less and a thankless task, but that is an 
appeal that may not be left unmade. 

From the aborigines who are living one 
turns naturally to the remains of those who 
have passed away, leaving no record in 
words but instead many indications of a 
manner of life that will prove of unfailing 
interest to the student. There were the 
human bank swallows, for instance—the 
people who dug holes in the faces of steep 
cliffs when making their homes. These 


were agriculturalists as are some modern 


tribes, and their canals that carried water 
for irrigation in the old days are of intense 
interest because there is now no water to 
fill the old ditches and more than that the 
grade has been changed so that what was 
once down grade is now the reverse. 

More curious still are the remains of a 
race that once lived in the valley of the 
Rio San Francisco. On almost every knoll 
along this valley may be found the remains 
of houses whose walls were sunk in the 
earth—the houses were all cellars, so to 
speak. In many places these houses were 
two stories deep, and in one case a third 
story was reached by excavators. The re- 
markable feature of these structures is found 
in the fact that they were at first apparently 
of only one very deep story—they were cel- 
lars from twelve to eighteen feet deep. 
But after some years of occupation the bot- 
tom of the pit or cellar was filled in for five 
or six feet and a new floor of adobe clay 
was laid over the filling. Eventually an- 
other six feet of filling was put in and a new 
floor laid, and then last of all the whole pit 
was filled. 
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On almost every floor the investigator 
finds the skeletons of the dead laid out in 
decent order with bowls and pots and trink- 
ets about the heads and on the palms. But 
in some cases death seems to have come in 
strange form to the people of a household. 
There are skeletons of those who died while 
in flight, though their death was not from 
violence, since every bone is unbroken. 
One man died as he smoked his pipe and 
leaned his back against the wall of his 
house. A woman died as she was kneeling 
on the floor grinding corn with a metate. 
She had one hand on the mefate and one in 
a bowl of corn when life passed away and 
in this position a searcher found her. 
While yet her dead body was in its position 
the room had been filled with fine earth 
that held the skeleton in place. So were 
the bones of the smoker with his pipe in 
his mouth held, and so were many other 
skeletons held. How did these people live? 
How did they die? Who buried those that 
died at their usual vocations and those that 
fled as if for life—leaving the bodies in such 
a position as would tell the modern investi- 
gator just a little of their life history? I 
do not know of a more interesting study 
than that of the remains of the prehistoric 
people of New Mexico. 

No traveler can visit New Mexico and 
escape without seeing the cowboy and his 
cattle. The typical cowboy with a huge 
“ six-shooter”’ on his hip; his pony with its 
head down and its bridle under its feet ; the 
pens and the chutes where the cattle are 
loaded—all these are found beside many a 
way station, while the range stretches away 
to a dusty, undefined horizon wherever the 
eye is turned. It is a desert land but there 
is pasture of a sort in the desert. There 
was better pasture there twelve or fifteen 
years ago but greed turned much of the 
pasture into arid desert sand. The story 
of the invasion of New Mexico by the cattle 
men and their subsequent existence there 
ought to be told in full. Many more cattle 
were brought than the land could hold and 
so the strong drove out the weak—not in- 
frequently the strong murdered the weak in 
order to obtain some coveted spring of 
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water. Then in those days the wide San 
Augustine plains were knee deep with waving 
grass, but the herds from the Texas prairies 
were so great that they not only ate the 
grass to the roots but they dug up and 
tramped out of existence the very roots, and 
so the whole mat that had covered the yel- 
low sand was destroyed. Drouths followed 
and winds without moisture filled the air 
with arid sand. The cattle bawled in vain 
for relief and finally faded away and died. 

Interesting though it is, herding cattle on 
the range is a cruel business at best. The 
owner must round up and throw: violently 
to the ground and sear and burn with a red 
hot iron every beast he owns. It brutalizes 
any man to torture cattle so and to gloat 
over the number of wounds he has made in 
the course of a day. Itis a comfort for one 
who loves his race to know that the day of 
the range is almost done. 

The disasters that followed on the greed 
of the cattlemen of New Mexico helped the 
passing of that day. It may seem harsh to 


express pleasure at the ruin of any lawful 


business, but I can never think of the range 
without recalling the smoke that rose from 
the quivering living flesh of the steer that 
was branded in my presence. My sympathy 
is with the helpless brute. A time ought to 
come and so it will come when cruelty even 
to a sparrow will not be thought necessary 
either for the health or the comfort of the 
man—when the idea of such a thing will be 
repulsive to the whole race. 

And then there arethe mine camps. The 
truthful tales that might be told of the wild 
life that once reigned there can never be 
matched in fiction. In the days when sil- 
ver sold at a dollar an ounce the smelters 
and mills and hoists of those camps poured 
out such volumes of coal smoke as tinged 
the ever-present dust clouds with the most 
somber hues, while flannel-shirted miners 
and linen-shirted sporting men whooped till 
the welkin rang with sounds not always 
whelmed by the roar of pounding stamps. 
Then silver fell to fifty cents and the “ works”’ 
shut down, and a majority of the miners and 
the sporting men fled, leaving those who 

‘could not get away to gather in public meet- 
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ings and unanimously adopt resolutions to 
the effect that if Wall Street did not loosen 
its clutch on the throat of the mining in- 
terests of the West the whole nation would 
go headlong to the bow-wows. 

Having relieved their feelings those who 
remained began to consider another matter 
—‘*We began to consider where we were 
at,’”’ as one said to me. Now if there is 
any question which the citizen of the great 
American desert can decide quickly and in-, 
terestingly it is this of where he is at. And 
when the people of New Mexico had de- 
cided that matter they began to solve the 
burning question of free coinage in a way 
that was not only perfectly simple but entirely 
satisfactory to themselves and to the “gold 
bugs of Wall Street.”” They began to lower 
the purchasing power of gold by increasing 
the supply of it. 

There was Baxter Mountain, for instance 

a heap of granite, “traversed by effusive 
rocks, resulting in numerous seams and fis- 
sure veins carrying free gold, usually coarse.” 
The gold was in sight but there was no 
water in sight for working the ore, so Baxter 
Mountain rested till silver fell and then the 
restless miners for want of profit in silver 
“rustled ” for water to work this gold ore— 
‘“‘rustled ” with success by digging wells. 

Elsewhere were the cement mines—hun- 
dreds of claims staked out on a reef of con- 
glomerate carrying $8 in gold per ton in 
the prospect hole. But the cost of working 
the conglomerate was so great that only a 
“measly five or ten per cent profit”? could 
be had. That was beneath consideration 
when silver was worth a dollar but with silver 
at fifty cents of course any profit was better 
than no profit, so they began working the 
conglomerate, sighing the while for the hal- 
cyon days of dollar silver, until they had 
worked down 120 feet below the tracks of 
the jack rabbits on the mesa. And then they 
stopped sighing to howl, for instead of a 
“measly”? $8 in gold dust they found from 
three to four ounces of the yellow metal. 

So the story of mining in New Mexico 
runs. The fall of silver wasa real blessing. 
They don’t quite believe that yet, but the 
production of yellow metal is increasing so 
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rapidly that the conversion of their athletic 
orators to the Wall Street view of what is a 
desirable coin seems only a matter of brief 
time. In any event there need be no doubt 
that New Mexico has a great future as a gold 
producer. And as to the copper, the lead, 
and the coal—especially the coal—the whole 
space of this magazine would not suffice for 
a description of the deposits that await rail- 
roads and other means of development. 

For the agricultural interests brief space 
remains. Here as elsewhere in the arid 
belt one has only to bring water to kiss the 
sleeping desert and he will see the brown 
monster turned into a beauty so radiant that 
words to describe it are wanting. Vegeta- 
bles, grains, and fruits yield returns in such 
profusion that only a town-site ‘“ boomer’’ 
is equal to the task of telling the tale. It is 


a narrow land, this land of corn and wine, 
a land that lies along the slender streams ; 
but it is the more interesting on that ac- 
count, for a man may stand with one foot in 
waving vegetation that nods to his shoulders 


EVENING ON 


BY E, 
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while the other foot rests upon sand so arid 
that only the cactus and the sagebush and 
the rattlesnake can thrive upon it. There 
is no such high-water mark elsewhere in the 
world as that found on a partly irrigated 
desert. 

If nothing has been said so far about the 
educational and religious institutions it is be- 
cause the subject is too broad for the nar- 
row space that could be givenit in a general 
article like this. That schools and churches 
rise in the midst of every collection of Amer- 
ican homes is a fact not necessary to repeat 
here. But there is one religious element of 
the arid belt to which especial attention 
should be drawn—the Mormon Church. 
Let those who manage the home missions of 
other churches strive diligently to learn how 
itis that the Mormons have increased in 
numbers there more rapidly than all other 
denominations. The answer will be found 
instructive, for in tireless energy and in self- 
denial the Mormon missionaries are an ex 
ample unto all men. 


RESERVE. 


ROSS SHAW. 


VER the shadowy woods the sun 
Tunnels the reddening West ; 
Far through its burning depths we gaze 
Into the land of rest. 
Shyly the white clouds in the East 
Echo the sunset’s blush, 
And dead mists lift their ghostly hands 
To grasp the living flush. 
Gently the maple boughs slide down 


The disk of the rising moon ; 
The breeze blows softly its leafy flute, 
Then pauses to find the tune. 
Star-legions sleepily leave their tents 
And form for their nightly drill ; 
Beyond the orchards the village spire 
Keeps watch—and all is still. 
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III. 

XCEPT at the convent services Louis 
did not soon meet Heléne again. 
Often he was on the point of being 
thrown with her in visiting the sick, but he 
avoided her. He was determined to subdue 
his flesh. His health visibly declined, and 
he grew emaciated with vigils and fastings. 
Yet nobody suspected him of any dereliction. 
The sterner aspect under which he at- 
tempted to hide his feverish unrest was 
noted, but misunderstood. His mother had 
died; probably if she had been living her 
sharp eyes would have detected the cause. 
So he bore his burden silently, even 

patiently, yet it was consuming his life. 
All these troubled months the Revolution 
proceeded apace. Ninety-three had been 
ushered in with its horrors. Louis XVI. 


had expiated the weakness which is a crime 
ina king, though only a failing in the hus- 
band of the peasant whose part Marie 


Antoinette played. Even in this severity 
the priest did not falter in his allegiance to 
the government. Though inexpressibly de- 
plorable he was convinced that the leaders 
found it a necessity. Away from the scene, 
and hearing garbled reports, he withheld 
adverse criticism. The founders of the re- 
public remained demigods in his eyes. 

One day in the summer of ’93 Louis met 
a man he had known as Father Francis, a 
priest. He was hardly recognizable, in citi- 
zen’s dress, with a mustachio of promising 
length, and his hat adorned with a tricolored 
cockade. 

“What does this mean?” 
his old acquaintance. 

“My different dress? Oh, I am in orders 
no longer,” the quondam priest answered. 

“Who released you?” 

“T myself. I went to Paris, found the 
Convention in need of men, and renounced 
my vows to devote myself soul and body to 
the Revolution.” 

C-Aug. 


Louis asked 


“Was it necessary to ungown yourself?” 

“Well, yes; gowns are in bad repute in 
Paris just now. I found numbers of the 
clergy who have married. Indeed I am 
going back to the North now for my bride, 
as pretty a girl as ever lived.” 

“T do not fully understand.” 

“No? This seems to be a series of sur- 
prises for you, good father, but in this day, 
when superstition is dead and reason rules, 
nothing should surprise you. In three days 
I shall be married. Vive la Republique!” 

Shortly after this they parted, and Louis 
walked away, half wondering, half dis- © 
gusted. As yet he was too astonished to 
apply the revelation to himself, but as he 
went on the idea suddenly burst upon him. 
The shock brought him to a standstill. 
“Great God!” he exclaimed aloud, “could 
it be ?—could it be?” 

He hastened to his lodgings and entering 
the room locked the door. Beads of ago- 
nized sweat stood on his forehead. Such a 
struggle! Conscience and duty and prin- 
ciple and God on one side, and love on the 
other. But love through hunger had grown 
irresistible; starvation had made it supreme. 
It conquered. Poor Louis! 

That evening he sought the river with the 
avowed purpose of asking Heléne to be his 
wife. If she were not walking as usual he 
would go boldly to the convent and ask to 
see her. He wondered if he were not de- 
mented to entertain one ray of hope. Her 
Catholic training, their difference of birth, 
and her real ignorance of his character would 
cause her to look with horror on his suit. 
It was not possible that she had ever given 
him one thought of love. She had conse- 
crated her life to a noble purpose. And 
yet he hoped, he knew not why. 

When she approached he hastened to 
meet her, and turning walked with her. 
She looked at him curiously; the agitation 
in his face was too marked to go unnoticed. 
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A moment he was silent, then said as in- 
telligibly as his trembling lips would permit : 
“T wish to talk with you. There is a quiet 
nook close by—will you go there?” 

“Yes,” she answered unhesitatingly. It 
was an extreme case of destitution or suffer- 
ing which had touched his heart, she thought. 

In helping her to get seated he took her 
hand, and this first contact sent a tremor 
throughout his frame. With difficulty he 
controlled a delirious desire to clasp her to 
his bosom and kiss her beautiful face till he 
was satisfied. 

His voice was hoarse when he began to 
speak and his question puzzled her: ‘ Have 
you ever regretted your renunciation of the 
world? You told me once you had counted 
the cost, but after these months I wish to 
ask you again, have you never wished you 
had not taken the step?” 

“No,” she said, “I shall live and die 
here.” 

“ But,” he continued, “can you not im- 
agine different circumstances which would 
more fully satisfy the craving of your nature? 


Are you perfectly happy?” 
Her eyes grew moist and her face clouded. 


“Happy? Who is happy? Happiness 
belongs to heaven. Duty is a nobler word.” 

He was in despair, but even yet he would 
not desist. 

“‘ But have you never considered it possi- 
ble for affection to change your life? Oh, 
Heléne, is your heart proof against love?” 

Strange words from a priest to a religieuse / 
—but they were under the spell of youth and 
the age, and neither noted the incongruity. 
Extending her hand supplicatingly and bow- 
ing her head, she cried: 

“Father, pardon! How did you discover 
my secret ? 
and affection may be driven from my heart.” 

‘‘That is impossible! I ask you to open 
your heart to a worldly love and lover.” 

“T cannot! Oh, I cannot! If my heart 
wanders my purpose must not. He who 
engages too many of my thoughts could 
never return my love. I shall tear him from 
my heart, but not to let another in.” 

So this was the end of it! He could now 
see the utter foolishness of his hope. He 


Pray that every worldly image’ 
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controlled himself by the most heroic effort. 
But he would open his heart to her, not- 
withstanding. Their kindred misfortune 
would appeal to her sympathy, and com- 
passion from her would be sweet. 

Holding himself tightly in hand he began 
gently: 

‘May I tell you something of my life?” 

Again she gave him the swift, curious 
look, and gazing hard at the hands folded 
in her lap, whispered, “ Yes.” 

**T was born and reared in this parish. 
My parents were peasants, though above the 
common run in attainments, and far ahead 
in intelligence. My father was a fisherman ; 
I adored him. My mother was disappointed 
inme. She was practical and ambitious, 
and Iadreamer. But one day the seigneur 
of my country hanged a man for a trifling 
offense. It changed my whole life; I had 
been sleeping, but this waked me; I had 
been blind, and this gave me sight. All the 
hideous poverty and cruelty the people en- 
dured became plain. I was on the point of 
going to Rouen to pursue my studies, but I 
persuaded my father to let me stay at home 
and work for my poorer neighbors. I could 
not study with their cries of distress contin- 
ually ringing in my ears. I dedicated my 
life to the alleviating of suffering. 

“‘ Before I was aware some of those I had 
befriended began to call me father. Then 
our curé insisted that I take orders, and my 
mother, chagrined at my humble calling of 
fisherman, pleaded for the same. But I 
yielded because the means and time for my 
chosen work would be wonderfully increased. 
I was only nineteen, and the possibility of 
any conflict between my vows and my heart’s 
desire did not occurto me. My mother had 
scolded because I did not have sweethearts 
as other boys. I flattered myself I was dif- 
ferently constituted. Mother of Christ! 
What a fool I was! 

“One day after very exacting labors I 
sought rest in this quiet retreat. You 
passed by. I thought you were a spirit 
with your white gown and beautiful face. 
The light of your eyes penetrated my very 
soul.” 

Heléne’s head bowed more deeply and 
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her hands covered her face, but Louis did 
not hesitate. 

‘The next evening I saw you again; the 
third time I followed you to the gate. 
Your singing at mass the following day and 
your story, which the prioress told me, con- 
firmed my passion. From that time my 
love has been my life. You remember 
once I spoke to you. I could not help it— 
I was perishing for a word. No penance 
I engaged in could banish your image. 
My nights were vigils and my days fasts. 
But to hear you say you love me would be 
worth years of purgatory. 

“T know not how long I could have 
endured the strain—God is good! To-day 
I met a man in citizen’s dress whom I had 
known as priest. He had been to Paris and 
was returning for his bride—the Convention 
has absolved clergymen from their vows. 
After he left me the thought came, Why 
could not I ask my love to marry me, as he 
and others are doing? It was a struggle to 
know whether the government has the right 
to annul the decrees of the church. As the 


French clergy have always stood by their 
country, I am convinced it has.” 


Oh, Louis! Sheer sophistry, every word 
of it! And yet your eagerness to believe 
it true has made you, for the moment, 
sincere. 

“Then I sought you—I could not sleep 
till my heart was unburdened. I was wild, 
crazy, to suppose you could care for me, 
yet I dared have a little hope. And now it 
is all over! Even if they could avail I have 
no lovers’ phrases to woo you with—my lips 
have no experience in such language. But 
oh, my God! my God! how I love you.” 

Heléne sobbed aloud at the conclusion ; 
she could not speak for weeping. Finally 
she leaned forward and laying her hand in 
his asked, “Why do you give up hope?” 

Louis was puzzled. ‘Because you bade 
me do so.” 

“T did not understand—I did not know 
who my lover was—I knew not that priests 
may marry,” she answered incoherently. 

His utter dejection dulled his faculties, 
so she continued : 

“Don’t you know now what my confes- 
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sion meant? 
you!” 

Then the truth burst upon him. With 
one deep exclamation of the most rapturous 
joy his arms clasped her as though never 
to loosen, and his tears bathed her hair. 
**My love! My wife! My own forever!” 


When you saw me I also saw 


IV. 

Wuart the awakening is to the nightmare, 
what riches are to starvation, what Admetus’ 
joy was when Hercules brought Alcestis 
back from the dead, what paradise is to 
purgatory—these faintly convey an idea of 
the intoxication, the delight of living, the 
ecstasy of loving which followed Louis and 
Heléne’s marriage and their removal to 
Paris. His soul found in her the comple- 
ment true marriage always is, and which is 
so rarely seen. Before he was a young 
man he was an old one, but now he found 
his youth. His laugh rang as merrily as a 
boy’s. Supreme earthly love is selfish; all 
his life he had lived for others, but now he 
and his wife made the world—he proved 
he was mortal. He forgot that misery and 
famine and bloodshed ran riot. When the 
starving man obtains food self predomi- 
nates, and he must in a measure satisfy 
himself before he thinks of others. 

Heléne was equally happy. If possible 
her lustrous eyes seemed to have added to 
their beauty. She sang and chattered with 
the abandon of youth and perfect health and 
happiness. 

For weeks they hardly went outside their 
dwelling; they talked and loved. The 
stories of their lives, his twenty-five years 
long, hers six years shorter, would have 
filled volumes when told in lovers’ language, 
and they must be told again and again. 
Oh the rapture of youth and love !—they 
knew it to the full. 

They had not planned to spend their life 
thus. In the few days intervening between 
their betrothal and marriage they devised 
noble schemes whereby the union of their 
lives would broaden and strengthen the 
purpose each had so solemnly taken. In 
their childlike innocence and _ sufficiency 
they prefigured themselves going forth 
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through miserable and reeking streets, scat- 
tering perfume and flowers and blessings. 
But love, for the time, had overruled every 
project. Cupid is the supreme god, for he 
alone reigns, for at least a span, in every 
mortal life. 

It was Heléne, with her woman’s sensi- 
tive conscience, who first awoke to their 
selfishness. She dressed out her husband 
in his red cap and tricolored cockade and 
started him forth to the Convention to 
request other work in place of that he had 
resigned. 

On the way he was retarded by the im- 
mense crowds thronging the streets, and 
along the thoroughfare which is now the 
Rue de Rivoli his passage was altogether 
obstructed. 

‘*What is the cause for this crowd?” he 
asked of a man standing by him; but he 
received no answer, for the man was too 
intent on a cart passing through the street 
to heed the question. In the cart was a 
woman with white dress and hair. 

‘Who is that?” Louis asked of the 


same bystander. 
‘*The widow Capet.” 
The widow Capet—Louis thought he had 


heard the name before, but when? Deter- 
mined to know, he asked again, “ But who 
is the widow Capet?” 

He received a _ contemptuous stare. 
**Where have you been, man? The widow 
of Louis Capet, he that called himself Louis 
XVI. She is faring to the guillotine by the 
same road he went. Curse her for an 
Austrian! She should have gone first.” 

Louis forced his way through the press. 
He would have struck the man in his indig- 
nation if he had remained near him. The 
guillotine! he had forgotten its existence. 
And so the wise patriotism, the herculean 
labors of his demigods had reached this 
climax—the murder of a defenseless woman! 

He hurried home to Heléne; he could 
not trust himself in the Convention hall 
that day. Her presence could charm him 
into forgetfulness of the queen’s hapless fate 
and banish misgivings. Intuitively he knew 
where such misgivings must end; they led 
to a precipice over which he dared not look. 
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He had left home serene, tranquil, trium- 
phant. Not once since Heléne told him she 
loved him had his conscience suffered a 
qualm ; it had slept as though dead. And 
to think that to-day of all days he should 
have gone forth to his duty, to meet—what? 

Oh, heavy-laden soul, did you not know 
that in the fairest, most blissful hour the 
Nemesis may spring her mine? 

But in the light of Heléne’s face he for- 
got the specter Death and the specter Re- 
morse, just as he had forgotten the guillotine. 

The next morning he hastened with all 
speed to the Convention. Without daring 
to analyze his emotions, he knew he must 
throw himself, soul and body, into the work 
of the Revolution, else his soul would be torn 
by all the furies. 

Though it was a common thing for priests 
to present themselves and request change of 
occupation, Louis drew all eyes. It may 
have been his magnificently porportioned 
physique, but more likely it was the strength 
and grandeur of his countenance. Among 
those assembled there he looked a Scandi- 
navian sea-king emerging out of the past. 

‘A cursed aristocrat,” was whispered. 

He colored, and said to the president: 
“* My father was a fisherman, and I also till 
I became a priest.” 

“Why didn’t you stay a fisherman?” the 
same voice queried. 

At his own request he was given work at 
one of the two hundred and fifty forges 
where arms were manufactured for war with 
the foreign and civil foes. 

The harder the work the better. Fora 
time all went well. Louis was perfectly 
happy. Every extension and contraction 
of his arm was a blow for liberty and France. 
Surely the priesthood was not nobler work 
than this. The abyss along which his path 
lay receded from view; or, rather, it lay 
just as near, but flowers grew over and 
around it, and the sun shone with dazzling 
radiance, and his dread was removed. 

“I am living an ideal life, my darling,” 
Louis told Heléne; “just enough work to 
give zest to the play, and just enough ab- 
sence to make my wife know how she loves 
me. It is paradise—this life of ours.” 
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with sudden fear. 
Did ever such 
It frightens 


She looked at him 
“Oh, Louis, can it last? 
happiness as ours continue? 
me when I think of it.” 

His answer was almost fierce : 

“Tt shall last. I swear that nothing shall 
separate us, and when we are together what 
could make us unhappy?” 

Then he smothered her face with kisses, 
and held her close in his arms as though 
nothing should tear her from them. 

As he grew accustomed to his task his 
mind was left free to attend to the chatter 
of his associates, who talked continually at 
their work. Always the theme was the 
Revolution. Most of the workmen had 
been in its midst since the beginning; they 
had served in its various armies, in Za Ven- 
dée, on the frontier, and recounted excesses 
and atrocities which made Louis shudder. 
Yet they told their tales exultingly. In 
them he followed the pilgrimage of the 
guillotine throughout France. One man 
had been headsman for atime, and gleefully 
boasted of the various heads he had cut off, 
his companions applauding his rude jests. 

One day when he had been particularly 
boastful, a newcomer, a misshapen, dwarf- 
ish figure, with leering eyes and diabolic 
mouth, sneered : : 

“ Ta Guillotine is kind and gentle. She 
Last week in the South there 
was pretty work. A hundred wretches were 
drawn up in front of a trench. When the 
soldiers fired all fell, but some were not 
dead, so we seized spades and finished those 
still alive with one blow on the head. Ah, 
fusillading is the way!” 

Louis turned sick and threw down his 
tools. He could not stay near this brute 
another moment. His heart seethed with 
bitterness as he strode away. And this was 
the era of brotherhood! These fiendish 
deeds were decreed by the glorious repub- 
lic whose birth he had hailed as the realiza- 
ation of genuine altruism, of a national Uto- 
pia. This same republic had abolished re- 
ligion, and— He was dangerously near 
the precipice at that hour. 

The day following was a festival, there- 
fore no work. The festival celebrated the 


is too slow. 
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abolition of religion. In the throng that 
filled the streets were Louis and Heléne. 
They were there because his disquiet would 
not let them remain at home. His whole 
being was in revolt. He should have re- 
joiced in this total extinction of faith, for in 
positive infidelity lay his only chance for 
happiness, but it was impossible for him. 
He had brought himself to believe that a 
wise and humane government could release 
him from certain obligations ; but God could 
not be legislated out of existence by a band 
of murderers. 

Borne unresistingly along by the crowd 
they found themselves at Notre Dame in 
time for the bombastic pageant in which the 
whilom opera dancer posed as the Goddess 
of Reason. 

Whether it was a comparison between the 
blasphemous “ Hymn to Liberty,” which 
formed part of the service, and his adored 
liturgy, or the desecration of the venerable 
church, or whether this scene fanned his 
wrath to the culminating point, it is impossi- 
ble to say; but at that moment the deity in 
Louis gained the ascendency, and marked 
it forever as the supreme hour of his life. 

Towering to his full height, his hand 
raised to heaven in imprecation, he cried: 

“Tt is sacrilege! I call on Jesus and his 
thrice holy Mother to avenge this blas- 
phemy!” 

‘Citizen,’ one standing near implored, 
‘in the Devil’s name, be quiet! Men have 
lost their heads for less than this.” 

“T will not!” Louis rejoined. “It isa 
foul set who have taken away our Sabbath, 
abolished our religion, and now turn the ca- 
thedral of our Blessed Lady into a brothel! 
Maledictions rest upon them!” 

Such words were unpardonable. Within 
twenty-four hours Louis and Heléne were 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. The 
fever in his veins had not subsided but in- 
creased. Of their peril he took no thought. 
A minor consideration like personal safety 
is forgotten at such a moment. Even the 
abyss had again receded from view. 

The trial was a formality as usual. The 
accusation was o: violent and seditious lan- 
guage against the government. 


J 
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“Have you any defense?” Louis was 
asked. 

“None.” 

“You admit the language you are charged 
with ?” 

“I do. The most awful and horrible in- 
sult was being perpetrated—the church was 
desecrated by the vilest —” 

Louis’ voice was high and vehement, and 
his whole appearance indicative of the most 
violent passion, when the judge interrupted 
with, 

*« Are you not a priest?”’ 

“‘T have been.” 

“And are now married?” 

“Yes; this is my wife, whom you have so 
scandalously arrested for my offense.” 

“Then do you, self-convicted of outra- 
geous sin against God, if there were a God, 
dare criticise those who worship reason in- 
stead? If reason be not God why are you 
married, and in citizen’s dress? Who ab- 
solved you from your vows? A fine figure 


you cut with your charge of sacrilege!” 
It was a lengthy speech to come from Tin- 


ville’s bar, where laconism was the rule. 
Every word went straight tothe mark. The 
priest’s face, crimsoned in his indignation, 
blanched to marble. His sin was named so 
accurately that he could evade the issue no 
longer. Involuntarily a groan burst from 
his stricken heart. Gone was every vestige 
of wrath. The Nemesis was appeased; at 
last he plunged into the bottomless gulf. 

He heard the death sentence unmoved. 

Heléne was about to be released; her 
beauty and innocence appealed even to 
brutish hearts. But when she perceived it, 
horrified at the thought of separation from 
her husband, she exclaimed: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“This ci-devant priest’s wife, we under- 
stand.” 

“T am, but I am also daughter and only 
child of*the late Count d ’Auvergne.” 

The Count d ’Auvergne !—his bones had 
been disinterred and burned in default of a 
descendant to wreak vengeance on. Swift 
and terrible death would be meted his only 
child. 


“Oh, my wife! What have you done?” 
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asked Louis as they were driven back to 
the Conciergerie. 

‘“‘T do not fear death,”’ she said, “if I die 
with you. I could not live without you.” 

He drew her closer to him and kissed her. 
Speech was impossible. 

But she, misinterpreting his silence and 
the agony in his face, said gently: “It is 
not terrible to die. Death is sweet because 
it unites us forever.” 

She looked at him pleadingly, and he 
replied: ‘No, sweetheart, our death isa 
small thing.” 

A small thing indeed in comparison with 
the fire of ten thousand torments in his 
bosom. Even her fate, which under other 
circumstances would have distracted him, 
was a trivial matter. The physical separa- 
tion of soul and body is a small affair to the 
great heart tortured with remorse. 

But in his contrition Louis did not hold 
one thought unfaithful to Heléne. Death 
was a small price for their weeks of bliss. 
The pangs of purgatory even he did not 
count too great cost, for if his conscience 
were clean the recollection of her love would 
sweeten purgatory. And paradise with this 
torment would be a hell—he carried it in 
his own bosom. 

In vain he attempted to urge some ex- 
cuse—his youth, the temptation irresistible 
by human flesh. His conscience was in- 
flexible. It admitted no argument; it re- 
jected every excuse. 

When his anguish reached a climax past 
endurance, in one mighty flood of penitence 
he threw himself upon the prison floor cry- 
ing, “I have sinned! I have sinned!” 

From that moment no thinnest gossamer 
veil interposed between him and his Maker. 
Soul and body lay prostrate in the immedi- 
ate presence of the King. Articulate prayer 
was impossible, but his whole being was 
concentrated in one entreaty—forgiveness. 

He was unconscious of the lapse of time ; 
there was no present, no future for him then; 
eternity had begun. Fear to die and go 
into the Redeemer’s presence? At that 
very moment God was giving him audience. 

Hours passed before he arose, with a look 
of ineffable peace glorifying his face. His 
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ecstasy was in proportion to his despair. 
Going to Heléne, who was sobbing aloud in 
sympathy, he said, oh, so tenderly: 

“My precious wife, bear with me when I 
say I loved you too well ; your face came be- 
tween me and the cross, and when the ne- 
cessity came for choosing between you, I 
chose you. How happy I was you know. 
We crowded a lifetime of happiness into a 
few weeks. Conscience uttered not one re- 
proof. Then misgivings arose and I would 
not hear them. But the question of the 
judge to-day revealed my guilt in its awful 
proportions. That man taught me the obli- 
gation I was under to keep faith with God. 
I was worse than those who desecrated the 
church, for I knew, in my inmost heart, my 
duty. 

“But praise to our Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin! He has given me life. I am for- 
given. My beloved, I see it all so plainly 
now. God is good. He does not part us, 
though I have merited it. He lets us die 
together, and death for us is the entrance to 
life. My love! my love! You are so pure 
and good, tell me if I am not right, and if 
you forgive the havoc I have wrought in 
your life.” 

She smiled at him through her tears. 

‘“‘ Forgive you, my husband, when you are 
giving your life for love of me?” 

The day after in a tumbrel on its way to 
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the Place de la Revolution were a man and 
woman, both oblivious of the gaping crowds. 
Her dark eyes never left his face, while his 
blue ones were raised slightly toward the 
sky. Those in the cart with them remarked 
a smile as of blissful expectancy playing 
about his mouth. 

A woman among the spectators had a 
qualm as she looked at these. She shook 
the arm of the man who accompanied her 
and cried, “ Look at those two—how young 
they are, and how beautiful!” 

Her voice had a tone of regret, but he 
laughed fiendishly as he answered, “ Ha! 
ha! the mistress will smile when she sees 
such dainty meat. Pretty faces please her 
the best.” 

Louis and Heléne were the last of the 
victims to die. When his time came he em- 
braced her, lifted a small crucifix high in 
sight of the multitude, kissed it repeatedly, 
and then handed it to his wife, who kissed 
it also. As the knife descended the execu- 
tioner heard him murmur, “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis |” 

Heléne gave Samson instructions he had 
never been given before. She bade him 
hasten. 

So the house of brave Rudolf, chief 
henchman of Rollo the bold, was extinct 
after all. But who would not say the race 
went out with its choicest flower? 


(Zhe end.) 
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F any one were to study statistics relat- 
ing to the ten or more million persons 
of foreign birth who are scattered so 

unevenly over our country, we believe that 
within an hour he would be asking conun- 
drums, some easy and some difficult to 
answer. Why, he would inquire, do 
nearly four fifths of all the Welsh in the 
United States live in Pennsylvania? Why 
have two thirds of the Portuguese incomers 
gone to California and why are there over 
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3,000 of them in Massachusetts and not 300 


in New York State? Why do three fifths 
of the 3,500 Hungarians in Ohio live in the 
city of Cleveland? Why are there over 
8,000 Italians in Illinois and less than 500 
in Indiana, and, in general, why do immi- 
grants crowd Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota and give Indiana the go-by? 
There are scores of such questions that are 
very interesting because they have to do 
with the motives and influences which 
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determine the abiding places among us of 
these myriads from over the sea. Let us 
answer some of them and speak, very 
briefly, of the distribution of the foreign 
element in our population. 

If any of us thought we might better our 
chances in life in some foreign land we 
should prefer, other things being equal, 
some country where the climatic conditions 
and the geographic environment are not in 
extreme contrast with those to which we 
have been accustomed at home. The same 
consideration, undoubtedly, has something 
to do with the distribution of Europeans 
among us. Hundreds of Icelanders have 
been coming to North America, but they do 
not live even in our Northern States, for 
they prefer the somewhat colder climate of 
Canada. That climate does give direction 
to streams of immigration is vividly shown 
by the thousands of Portuguese in the 
Hawaiian Islands, whose climate is almost 
identical with that of the Azores, whence 
these immigrants have chiefly come. All 


except a few thousands of the million 


Canadians among us occupy a wide strip 
along our northern border. From Maine 
to North Dakota they live under another 
flag but have only slightly changed the 
climatic conditions of their environment. 
More than half of the thousands of Cubans 
among us still live within a few hours’ sail 
of their native island. Nearly 80,000 
Mexicans have made their homes on our side 
of the line, but scarcely a thousand of them 
are found far away from the border. The 
Germans at home have a comparatively 
small seaboard and are, for the most part, 
an inland people; so in America more than 
two thirds of them live far from the sea, 
while the majority of the Irish, who at home 
cannot get far from the coast, show a 
preference when they come here for the 
seaboard states. Along our Pacific coast 
the Swedes and Norwegians are most 
largely represented in Washington, whose 
general aspect and coast line, deeply 
indented with fords, so strongly resemble 
their own mountainous inland and rugged 
shores. So many influences divert immi- 
gration into this or that channel that too 


much stress must not be given to climatic 
and geographic similarities between the 
home-land and the adopted country, but 
they certainly have considerable weight. 

The larger part of the foreign element, 
excepting the Irish, who were mostly agri- 
cultural laborers at home, are likely to 
follow their accustomed vocations here and 
they go to the regions where they may best 
procure employment in their chosen lines. 
This explains most of the vagaries in the 
distribution of the newcomers, which are 
inexplicable until we recognize the fact that 
there are special opportunities for this or 
that foreign element in various parts of our 
country according to the nature of their 
industrial training and proficiency. This is 
why two thirds, or about 10,000, of our 
Portuguese neighbors live in California, for 
they are skilled in vine culture and wine 
making and that state offers them the best 
opportunities; and they are ten times as 
numerous in a few of the coast towns of 
Massachusetts as in the state of New York 
because they are also skilled fishermen and 
many of them find employment with the 
fishing fleets. 

Once there was a great strike among the 
thousands of employees of the rolling mills 
in Cleveland. It was before the prohibition 
of the importation of contract labor and the 
employers lost no time in bringing from 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland a sufficient 
number of trained rolling-mill hands to take 
the places of the strikers. They gave the 
new workmen revolvers to defend them- 
selves against attack, and when at a later 
period the new force organized a strike 
themselves they attempted, with these same 
revolvers in their hands, to enforce their 
demands, There they are to-day, and these 
facts explain why nine tenths of the 
Bohemians, three fifths of the Hungarians, 
and one half of the Poles in the state of 
Ohio live in the city of Cleveland. If a 
foreigner has been a miner or an iron 
worker at home he almost invariably follows 
the same calling when he comes here. This 
is chiefly the reason why nearly one half of 
all the Hungarians in the United States 
live in Pennsylvania and why four out of 
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five Welshmen who come to this country go 
to the same state. There are twice as 
many Welshmen in Wilkesbarre, three times 
as many in Pittsburg, and five times as 
many in Scranton as there are in the city of 
New York; and in interior towns of Ohio 
and Illinois where there are coal or iron 
industries the leading mining centers abroad 
are well represented in the working forces. 

Years ago one line of steamships from 
Liverpool had a contract to bring to New 
York all the Mormon converts from Europe 
who came to reinforce the Church of Latter 
Day Saints. To the energy with which the 
agents from Salt Lake spread the Mormon 
propaganda in the Scandinavian countries, 
England, and Scotland, is due the fact that 
Utah’s population to-day has a large ad- 
mixture of these foreign elements, while 
they are poorly represented in the surround- 
ing states. We used to see these bands of 
proselytes at the Guion wharf in New York, 
sturdy, well-appearing young men and 


women, as fine an element of European 
yeomanry as ever crossed the seas; and 


some reporters remember the tears and 
anguish of the venerable Mormon agent in 
New York when Secretary of State Evarts 
addressed his famous circular to foreign 
governments, denouncing’ the Mormon 
Church as a pernicious sect and urging the 
suppression of Mormon proselytism. That 
circular gave pause to the high tide of 
Mormon immigration; and Utah missionary 
enterprise abroad illustrates one phase of 
the special efforts that, for years, were put 
forth by various sections of our country to 
attract a highly desirable class of immi- 
grants. 

Thirty-five years ago laborers in the 
wheat fields of the young and lusty North- 
west were fond of singing a song whose 
refrain proclaimed that ‘“ Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to give us all a farm.” The end of 
his resources in this line is in plain view 
now, but in those days the unfenced prairies 
stretched away like the sea and all that was 
needed to turn towns into cities and the 
wilderness into flourishing commonwealths 
was an army of hard-muscled pioneers to 
tickle the soil with a hoe. So the makers 
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of these young territories and states set 
forth in glowing pamphlets the beauties and 
richness of the vast wheat lands; and 
because the Scandinavians who had come 
among them loved the climate, so like their 
own, and were a most desirable class of 
people, these pamphlets were scattered by 
thousands in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and immigration agents were sent to 
those countries to stimulate the boom, 
organize parties of home-seekers, and ship 
them through to the Northwest. They 
alone, of all the foreigners who have come 
to us in great numbers, have inclined very 
largely toward rural life. It is due to them 
chiefly that three fourths of the people of 
Minnesota are of foreign birth or lineage 
and that four fifths of the North Dakotans 
are of immediate foreign extraction. They 
are the only large foreign element among 
us that is not found in appreciable numbers 
in a single one of the former slave states. 
Thousands of them are in the northern 
towns and cities, most of them laborers and 
domestic servants; but though they may be 
poor they will not consent to be next-door 
neighbors to squalor. This is why they are 
about five times as numerous in Brooklyn 
as in New York City. The only rural 
district in the East where they are found in 
considerable numbers is the region center- 
ing around Lake Chautauqua, extending 
west to Lake Erie and south into Pennsyl- 
vania; but not until Wisconsin is reached 
do they number as much as five per cent of 
the population. From Michigan westward 
they live in every northern state, but by far 
the largest mass of them is in Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

The two peoples who began the great ex- 
odus from Europe a half century ago have 
always been the largest factors init. It was 
political trouble in Germany and famine in 
Ireland that started the procession across 
the sea. Our Irish friends have really not 
seen very much of the land of their adoption. 
Most of them at home, men and women, 
were tillers of the soil, but here they much 
prefer the towns and cities, particularly those 
of the North Atlantic States. We are apt 
to think that the Irish swarm in our West, 
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and, indeed, many thousands of them live 
there. But there are more Irish in Boston 
or Philadelphia or Brooklyn than there are 
in Chicago. Dublin has not so many na- 
tives of the Emerald Isle within its limits as 
there are in the Greater New York. Seventy 
thousand more Irish folk live on little Man- 
hattan Island than there are in the whole 
state of Illinois ; and in proportion to the total 
population of each state there are more of 
them in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut than in any other states of the 
Union. Twothirds of the Irish in this coun- 
try live in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Nearly every 
town in these states is well supplied with 
them and, as a rule, hasthree times as many 
Irish as western towns that are thrice as 
large. No foreigners keep more closely in 
touch with the home people than the Irish, 
and that is one reason why they like to set- 
tle near the sea that washes their island 
shores. 


What a contrast the Germans present ! 
While two thirds of the Irish have lingered 


near our northeastern seaboard, more than 
two thirds of the Germans have gone inland. 
New York State with a half million native 
Germans is their favored abode in the East, 
and three fifths of them live in New York 
City and Brooklyn; but though the Empire 
State has a larger German element than any 
other state, the north central region, partic- 
ularly Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, is 
their stronghold, and they are more numer- 
ous in Wisconsin, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than in any other part of the country. 
The Germans, Irish, British, Canadians, and 
Scandinavians comprise about nine tenths of 
our foreign element and the Germans are 
spread more widely over our area than 
any other immigrants. They alone of these 
five leading nationalities have invaded, in 
very considerable numbers, the South, 
where they have many representatives in 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Texas; and they 
are the only foreign element composing as 
much as one per cent of the population of 
Indiana, where they outnumber the Irish 
four to one and the English seven to one. 
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Indiana is conspicuous as the most neg- 
lected northern state, probably on account 
of its lack of many important towns, toward 
which most foreigners tend to gravitate ; and 
also because, in the heyday of immigration, 
Indiana was distanced by other western 
states, which inscribed “Welcome” over 
their gates in letters so large that all Europe 
might see. 

About half of our English neighbors live 
in the North Atlantic States. They have 
always shown a liking for the great city 
where the tenement house is unknown and 
working people live in comfortable homes. 
This is one reason why there are more Eng- 
lish in Philadelphia than in New York City, 
and another is that thousands of English 
operatives are employed in the carpet works 
of that city. Outside of our north Atlantic 
area they are scattered more evenly over 
the Northern States than any other foreign - 
element, so that they nowhere form over ten 
per cent of the population except in Utah. 
Many of them live on the ranches and in 
the mining regions of the far West. The 
Canadian and British immigration is almost 
exactly equal and is scattered over about 
the same territory. Most Canadians who 
try to better themselves among us move just 
a little way south ; thus the factories of New 
England are recruited largely from Quebec, 
the lumber and iron regions of Michigan from 
Ontario, and the wheat lands of Dakota 
from Manitoba. The Canadians who wan- 
der further south are chiefly engaged in 
business in our larger cities. 

For the most part the foreigner has added 
little to the census of the Southern States, 
partly because the North European prefers 
our northern climate, but chiefly because the 
South, with its large element of negro labor, 
does not hold out sufficient inducements. 
Southern manufacturing centers like Bir- 
mingham and Chattanooga have attracted 
some immigration and a few thousands of 
French, Italians, Austrians, and Spaniards 
have been drawn by congenial surroundings 
to Louisiana and Texas. 

Italy takes the lead among those other na- 
tions of Europe which have contributed ina 
far smaller degree to our population. She 
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is to-day adding a larger element of illiteracy 
to our people than any other nationality ; 
and it is not an unmixed blessing that in the 
first four months of this year Italy has sent 
us nearly one third of the total immigration, 
52 per cent of these swarthy newcomers be- 
ing unable to read or write. Three fifths of 
them remain in the northeastern seaboard 
states, which are the catch-all for the larger 
part of the imported illiterates. It was truly 
said in Congress, a few weeks ago, that most 
immigrants who are classed as illiterate do 
not venture west. He who has energy 
enough to get into the heart of this continent 
can generally read and write. New York 
City may boast of an Italian colony eight 
times as large as that of Chicago. 

Half of Russia’s contingent, largely Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews and Polanders, are 
settled in the North Atlantic States and there 
are goodly colonies of them in Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and South Dakota. The 


30hemians, industrious and excellent citizens 
for the most part, are quite noteworthy for 
the haste with which they pass through the 


Atlantic belt and push for the north central 
region. They slight the East just as that 
part of the country would like to be slighted 
by some less desirable elements. As many 
of them live in Iowa, Nebraska, or Wiscon- 
sin as in New York and Pennsylvania to- 
gether. The Hollanders and the Swiss are 
other desirable elements the greater part of 
whom push inland. Three fourths of the 
Dutch live west of New York State and a 
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fourth of the remainder, or nearly 5,000 
souls, are thriving among the manufactories 
of Paterson, N. J. We used to hear of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, but there are less than 
a thousand native Hollanders in that state 
now. It is easy to see why the French find 
congenial surroundings in Louisiana and 
California and the French in those states 
outnumber those in any other except New 
York. 

In a half century over 15,000,000 for- 
eigners have come to us. The world never 
saw before such an imposing stream of immi- 
gration ; and yet there are many who doubt 
that we needed even one of these millions 
to accelerate our development or enhance 
our greatness. It is a law of population 
long since discovered that as the population 
increases the rate of increase diminishes, 
It is a fact that the rate of increase of the 
native element in our northern area has 
greatly decreased since the foreign invasion 
began. Statisticians tell us that if there 
had been no immigration our former rate of 
native increase would have been more nearly 
maintained, and that probably our popula- 
tion to-day would have been almost as large 
as itis. We have perhaps gained nothing 
by the substitution of foreign for native 
blood. But, on the whole, Europe has sent 
us muscle and brawn and, in no large meas- 
ure, capacity and training for the higher ac- 
tivities. In the main it is still the native 
American who does the headwork for the 
country and manages its chief concerns. 
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RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 
“God with us.”—St. Matthew I., 23. 


[August 2.] 

HERE is nothing connected with re- 
ligion which men resent so keenly as 
the completeness of its claim and the 

comprehensiveness of its control. Most 
people are ready enough to admit the im- 
portance of religion. Some there are, in- 
deed, who will not go even so far as this; 


some who altogether reject its claims and 
set at nought its value. Such persons, how- 
ever, I am not now dealing with, but rather 
with those who, at any rate, constitute the 
great majority of the congregation gathered 
in God’s house to-day. Our presence here 
would be an insult to religion and to God if 
we did not all of us at least recognize the 
importance of religion. But important for 
what purpose and to what extent? 
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Is it not a very common opinion that the 
office and function of religion is only to pre- 
pare men for the world to come? We are 
looking forward to a heavenly home, to an 
eternal state of being, and therefore it is 
very necessary that we should pay good heed 
to whatever may make us ready for these 
changed conditions of existence. Itis, there- 
fore, reasonable enough that we should pay 
attention to religious duties, and that we 
should devote certain times and seasons to 
the diligent care of our immortal souls. 

When, however, religion goes beyond this, 
and asserts her right to exercise a paramount 
control over our ordinary business and occu- 
pations; when she lays her hand upon every 
thought and word and action of our daily 
life, and claims us wholly for the Lord, then 
it is that men begin to resent her interfer- 
ence, and ignore, even if they do not deride, 
her pretensions. 

Speak to the man of the world in this 
strain, and he will look at you with a scorn- 
ful and contemptuous pity, as though you 
were talking of what it was impossible for 
you to understand. You who speak like 
this may be very well intentioned, but you 
must be singularly wanting in knowledge 
of the world. 

And so the claims of religion are resented 
and resisted. 

Hence it comes to pass that there isa 
growing tendency to separate our human 
life into two distinct departments; to put 
religion by itself in one and all that relates 
to common human affairs in the other. 
The world is not to interfere in the work of 
religion, and on the other hand religion 
must have no part in the control or direc- 
tion of the business of the world. A clearly 
marked division is made between things 
which are secular and things which are re- 
ligious, and we are told that it is unreason- 
able, impossible, and absurd to attempt to 
push the claims of religion into those affairs 
with which religion can have no concern. 

I have said that the tendency is a growing 
tendency, and this is natural enough; be- 
cause if you once allow that any part of our 
life may be withdrawn from the presence 
and control of God, there will be an almost 
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irresistible pressure to widen and expand 
the application of this principle, until it em- 
braces almost every detail of human con- 
duct. Admit the principle, and it will be 
found that the restraints of religion become 
more and more irksome. And the most 
grievous result of all is, that men at last will 
be content to acquiesce in this divorce of 
religion and common life, until each will 
begin to claim in his own individual 
life to separate the secular from the religious, 
and religion is at last degraded from its true 
position of supreme control, and becomes a 
mere conventional performance of external 
acts of devotion, a formal, lifeless, heartless. 
thing, without any vital energy and power. 
Surely it is high time that in the name of 
God and God’s truth we assert God’s claim 
to be in all things paramount and supreme. 
“*Whatsoever ye do, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” ‘Whether ye eat or drink, or 


whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


[ August 9. | 

Poor toil-worn souls, who are pressed 
down with many anxieties and sorrows, who 
feel the daily burden of unceasing labor 
and the fierce battle of competition in the 
world, who find religion a restraint and 
hindrance in your life, who are tempted to 
put away the thought of God until a time 
when your temptations are fewer and your 
struggle less severe; you whose time is so 
occupied and life so engrossed with busi- 
ness that you have now no time for thoughts 
of God and of eternity; know that your 
view of religion and its scope is altogether 
a mistaken view. Forcibly to rend asunder 
what God has joined together is unnatural, 
and I might almost say impossible; at any 
rate the attempt must end in degradation 
of both, for it is, on the one hand, to take 
out of our daily life that which dignifies and 
sweetens and softens it, the source of all its 
strength and gladness, and, on the other 
hand, to deprive religion of the proper 
sphere in which it is to find its exercise, 
and so to dwarf and stunt and paralyze all 
its powers. 

True, indeed, that God intends to bring 
us to our heavenly home, and that we must 
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have that home ever before us as our goal; 
but he also means to make this life, with 
all its daily toil, better and nobler and 
happier for us by his presence and his 
power. The battle of life is severe enough, 
no doubt—its cares and anxieties so great 
that there may often seem to be no room 
for God; and yet the very conflict, rightly 
used, is to be the means of growth and 
strength. Will the soldier fight less bravely 
if he is conscious all the while that the eye 
of his commanding officer is upon him? 
Will the workman be less zealous because 
he is looking for the approval of his 
employer? And do you suppose that life’s 
work will be done less faithfully because we 
are day by day submitting ourselves to the 
guidance of our Lord? It is by means of 
this life that we are to be trained for the 
life to come; it is here that we are to fight 
the battle, and face the discipline, and bear 
the burdens, all the while bearing them for 
him. What is the meaning of the incarna- 
tion if it is less than this, ‘‘God with us ”— 
not hereafter only, but xow. 

“God with us”—to be our ever watchful 
friend, our never failing guide; to support 
us in our weakness, to guard us in our 
dangers, to defend us in our temptations, 
to console us in our sorrows, to gladden 
and brighten all the dreariness of common 
drudgery, and make every act of service an 
offering consecrated unto him. God knows 
no such distinction of secular and religious 
as men choose to make. To him nothing 
is secular. As the bright sunshine from 
the heavens penetrates into the very darkest 
corner that has not been closed against its 
beams, so, too, religion searches out the 
very secret recesses of life and conduct 
which are not withdrawn from its influence 
and brightens and beautifies and purifies all 
that it touches. 

“God with us”—then in the midst of 
the worries and anxieties of this world’s 
business we are sustained by a divine 
power, for we have meat to eat which the 
world knows not of. 

“God with us”—then is our courage 
roused and our enthusiasm kindled; for in 
every difficulty which we overcome, in every 
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temptation which we resist, we are winning 
a battle for our Lord. 

“God with us””—then every burden may 
be bravely borne, every difficulty may be 
boldly met; for we are not left alone, never 
desolate, never helpless, never in despair. 

“God with us”—then can we in this 
day be witnesses for him, not so much by 
the constancy of our religious worship as 
by the power of a religious life. Nothing 
surely will impress the world so much with 
the reality of our religion as when it is 
shown to be the central source and spring 
of uprightness and purity and truth. 

“God with us”—thus it is that earth 
becomes a foretaste of heaven itself, and 
time the gateway of eternity. It is true 
indeed that the fashion of this world 
passeth away, true that on all around is 
stamped the mark of its mortality. But the 
divine life quickens every earthly act and 
plants in it the seed of immortality. It is 
said that matter is imperishable. That is a 
scientific question which I cannot discuss. 
But this I know, that no act done in Christ 
and for him can perish. 

“God with us”—it cannot perish, for 
“‘whoso doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever.” 

Religion and common life, are they apart ? 
Then each is valueless. Bind them together 
by the sacred tie of God’s presence and 
they become a living power to witness in 
the world, and to ennoble all our daily life 
with the dignity of God himself. 


[August 76.] 
WHAT IS RELIGION? 
Text, James I., 26, 27. 

LET us set ourselves deliberately and 
thoughtfully to examine into the nature 
and scope of that influence for which we 
have so unhesitatingly demanded a supreme 
and paramount control in all that concerns 
the well-being of mankind. In philanthropy 
and in business, in politics and in schemes 
for social amelioration, in giving an answer 
to the many perplexing problems which on 
all sides await solution, in dealing with our 
work and with our leisure, with poverty, war, 
and pain, we have seen that the principles 
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and the power of religion cannot be repudi- 
ated or ignored. Norcan the importance of 
our present inquiry be well exaggerated, be- 
cause until we get a distinct and clear an- 
swer in our own minds it is impossible to 
expect that we shall be able to make any 
real advance in the practice of religion, or 
in the growth and development of those 
fundamental principles which are to control 
and govern our whole moral and spiritual 
nature. It is beyond all doubt that many of 
the misconceptions and much of the care- 
less indifference about religion prevalent 
among us are due to the fact that men, even 
those who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians, have not set themselves to answer this 
necessary question or to grasp clearly the 
truth concerning it. 

In the text which I have chosen, St. 
James distinctly asserts that it is quite pos- 
sible for a man to think himself to be re- 
ligious, and yet all the while to be deceiving 
his own heart, unless there be in his life that 
evidence which is given by the exercise of 
self-government and self-control. 

It is easy enough to see that in its ele- 
mentary and initial stages religion may be 
nothing more than a mere feeling of awe or 
dread, springing out of the consciousness of 
the unseen and the supernatural. We may 
mark this very often in the awe of a child 
shrinking from the mysterious and the un- 
known ; we can trace it more clearly in the 
history of heathen superstitions and mythol- 
ogies. To buy off danger though it be by 
some costly sacrifice, to avert disaster by 
acts of solemn worship, to erect altars even 
to an unknown God; these are the expres- 
sions of a religion which proceeds from fear. 
All such religion is false from the very 
foundation and origin of it. Love, and not 
fear, is the basis of all religion pure and un- 
defiled. 

It is the inevitable and irresistible tend- 
ency of all religions, true as well as false, in 
process of time to become crystallized in 
commandments and creeds, in forms and in 
ceremonies. All the Levitical ordinances 
of the Mosaic dispensation, all the gorgeous 
ritual of the temple worship, all the burnt 
offerings and costly sacrifices, and, to come 
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to our own times, the current religious con- 
troversies of the day, which gather round 
such mere externals as gowns and surplices, 
music and flowers, postures and attitudes, 
copes and candles, are evidences of the 
tendency of the religious people to fasten 
upon things which are outward, and which 
in themselves cannot have any living force 
and power. And surely the danger for us 
all is, lest, satisfying ourselves with the 
mere husks of an external service, we should 
rest content without the consecration of the 
heart and life toGod. We have abundant 
evidence of this danger. 

Who so scrupulous in the performance of 
such religious obligations as the Jews of our 
Lord’s time? Who so zealous in demand- 
ing a rigid obedience to all the superstitious 
observances which in the course of centuries 
have been added to the Mosaic law? And 
yet who so fatally forgetful of all that re- 
ligion demanded and proclaimed, until, in 
the name of religion, they committed the 
most atrocious crime that has ever been ac- 
complished, when they crucified the Lord of 
glory? And our Master’s scathing condem- 
nation, “ Verily, I say unto you, the publi- 
cans and the harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you,” is a testimony to the utter 
worthlessness of a religion which has no 
power to control the affections and the will, 
or to guide and govern the conduct of men. 
And it is worthless, not because it is careful 
to pay due regard to external ordinances, 
but because it cares nothing for that which 
is higher and nobler still. 


[August 23.] 

Anp if religion does not consist in the 
mere externals, the mere casket in which 
the precious gem of divine truth and love 
should be enshrined, so neither does it con- 
sist in the possession and maintenance of an 
orthodox creed. 

The doctrinal controversies which have 
shaken Christendom, and which still disturb 
the peace of the church, carried on with the 
burning zeal and the unscrupulous hatred 
which are almost characteristic of religious 
strife, carried on by men who are on all sides 
equally confident in the purity of their own 
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faith, and the conformity of their own opin- 
ions to the mind of God—do not these facts 
serve to show that pure and undefiled re- 
ligion lies deeper even than the orthodoxy 
of our belief? The zeal of religious perse- 
cutors, from St. Paul down te our own times, 
who have not hesitated to attempt to enforce 
their own belief on the minds of others by 
means of fire and sword, shows how the 
very spirit of religion may be wanting, even 
when there is confident knowledge and zeal- 
ous service. Not for one single moment 
would I presume to disparage the importance 
of a right faith, or a clear conception of re- 
ligious doctrines; but beware lest, in the 
eager fight for the doctrines which you hold, 
you become a mere partisan, and care more 
to win a party victory than to contend earn- 
estly for the faith of Christ. Beware, for it 
is possible to be a very enthusiast in the de- 
fense of Christianity and yet to have no hold 
on Christ. It matters not how orthodox may 
be your belief, or how correct your creed, 
unless Christ’s love rules the heart and guides 
the will. 


So, too, religious works and deeds of phi- 


lanthropy are not religion. The gift of 
God is not to be purchased with money, 
or bought with service however earnest. 
I do not mean to argue that deeds of 
charity have no connection with religion. 
My own text would confute me if Idid. “To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their af- 
fliction,”’ as well as to contend earnestly for 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints, 
and to pay due regard to the forms and ob- 
servances of religion—all these are the 
necessary and natural fruits of religion ; nay 
more, they may serve to showits vitality and 
strength, because where none of these fruits 
are manifested it is impossible that there 
can be any religion at all ; and yet not even 
the most active works of charity, certainly 
not the fussy and restless activity in even 
good deeds which is a feature of our times: 
none of these things is of the essence of re- 
ligion. 

To an energetic disposition the demand 
for work is imperative, and even religious 
people need a caution lest in the busy 
and manifold activities of religious and 
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philanthropic work they should lose that 
sweet restfulness of the soul which finds the 
source of its strength and power in the 
presence of the Lord. Nor is the danger 
altogether passed away which was so con- 
spicuous a flaw in the religion of an earlier 
age, when good works came to be regarded 
as so much balance to our credit, when our 
account with God should be made up. The 
best and noblest of human activities is of no 
value to obtain merit or secure pardon—of 
no value except in so far as it may be the 
evidence of the living faith in Christ from 
which it ought to spring. 


[August 30.] 

But if it be true that pure religion con- 
sists neither in correct doctrines, nor in ex- 
ternal observances, nor even in the minis- 
tries of man for man, the question remains, 
what then is religion? And to this I an- 
swer: 

1. True religion is ight. It isa revela- 
tion “not received from man, or taught by 
man, but through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” It is as true now as ever that the 
“world by wisdom knew not God.” It is 
supernatural in its source and origin; we 
can know only what God has chosen to. 
reveal. And what is true of the religion 
which we receive as a system is true also 
of our own personal religion. The same 
Lord who brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel, the same Lord 
whose good pleasure it was to reveal his. 
Son to Paul the persecutor, quickens now 
those who were dead in trespasses and sins, 
brings us out of darkness into light, out of 
bondage into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. And religion which is a reve- 
lation from God is also a revelation ef God. 
When the light comes the author of light is 
manifested. The Father is revealed in the 
Son. And when the darkness and the mists 
have rolled away and Jesus himself and 
Jesus only is made known in the light of 
God’s revelation to the soul, then the soul 
prostrate before the majesty of divine pres-. 
ence and divine power falls down in the at-- 
titude of adoring worship and exclaims, 
“My Lord and my God!” Religion is a. 
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revalation of Christ, the light of the world. 

2. Religion is “fe. It is an inspiration, 
anenthusiasm. “God breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing soul.” ‘If any man be in Christ he is 
a new creature: old things have passed 
away and all things have become new” ; new 
hopes, new aims, new plans, new destiny. 
“ Behold, I make all things new.” And re- 
ligious life, like all other life, is power and 
growth and action. Nota mere system of 
morality, not a bondage of law and of re- 
straint, but a living force, a power which 
touches the inmost springs of the affections 
and the will, and transforms the dull, dead 
clay of a carnal nature into the quick and 
eager activities of a spiritual life. It makes 
a man, for it is his life. 

3. Pure religion is Jove. Love in its 
source and origin, for God is love. Love 
in its development, for it grows and is sus- 
tained by love tothe living Lord. The Son 
of God “ who loved me and gave himself for 
me,” awakens and makes strong my love for 
life and service. Religion is a revelation 
of love, it is a life of love, it isa love to God 
in Christ. 

Do you say that this is to make religion 


a mere emotion or a sentiment? By no 
means. Religion is essentially practical, 
and finds its natural expression in all the du- 
ties and occupations of our life. When the 
power of divine love hastaken possession of 
the soul, that new life thrills in every pulse 
of action, and testifies to the reality of its 
own existence in every duty. The life of love 
colors every action, gives power and growth 
and eager enthusiasm and activity to every 
religious duty. It is an inward power, but 
it is manifested, aye, and it is strengthened 
in every outward act of service. 

What, then, brethren, is your religion? 
Will you be satisfied with the dry and life- 
less bones of a barren and conventional 
formalism ; will you be content with the mere 
parody of religion, in worship and in doc- 
trine and in service, with which so many are 
willing to lull their conscience to sleep, as 
with some spiritual anodyne ; or will you not 
rather pray and strive that the light of Christ 
and the life of Christ and the love of Christ 
may be made manifest in you, so that you 
may have that happinessin service and that 
peace and joy in believing which only re- 
ligion pure and undefiled can give ?—Afezv. 
J. F. Kitto, M. A. 
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BY ALJA ROBINSON CROOK, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY, 


HE student of German university con- 


ditions, methods, and equipment 

would be able to visit each of the in- 
stitutions and study them on the spot with- 
out much expenditure of time or money. 
Beginning at Kiel, he would find a university 
that, in spite of the two hundred and thirty 
years which it has had for growth, has only 
five hundred students and fifty professors. 
Going from there to Rostock, he would find 
a university older than Kiel (founded A.D. 
1419) and smaller too, having only three 
hundred students and forty instructors—the 
smallest of the German universities—but 
famous for some of the instructors who have 
lectured in its halls. Kepler was professor 
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here when he “laid down the law to the 
stars.” East of Rostock about fifty miles 
he would reach Greifswald, whose university 
was founded in 1456; whose teaching force 
consists of sixty men, and about half of 
whose students study medicine. From here 
he would travel three hundred fifty miles 
before reaching Konigsberg, the most east- 
ern of the universities and the farthest 
north ; a venerable institution, three hundred 
fifty years old, with the same number of 
students as Greifswald, but more than eighty 
instructors. In its halls some famous men 
have worked. Immanuel Kant received his 
education and spent the thirty years of his 
mechanically routine but wonderfully pro- 
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ductive life as professor here. ‘These four 
northernmost universities all have in ad- 
dition to their old buildings new ones erected 
in the Renaissance style. 

From Konigsberg the traveler would turn 
his face toward the southwest taking a slow 
train to the capital of Silesia, the second 
largest city of the empire, Breslau, where he 
would find a young university not yet a 
hundred years old, having fifteen hundred 
students and a faculty of one hundred 
sixty-six professors. He would find a long, 
steeply-roofed old building finished with 
stucco and gilding in the ornate style of the 
last century and more typically German than 
any of the chief buildings he had thus far 
Two hundred sixty three miles north- 
west is Berlin, the heart of the German Em- 
pire, and its intellect too, for its university 
is the largest and in some respects the best 
in the country. More than eight thousand 
students listen to its more than two hundred 
instructors. Such numbers lead Bismarck 
and the kaiser to voice the complaint that too 


seen, 


many young men are receiving a university 


education. The next place to visit would 
be Halle, famous for the salt which its mines 
have furnished the tables of Germany and 
the solid food which its university has fur- 
nished the theologies of the world, pietistic 
and rationalistic. Then in order would come 
Leipsic, the second university in point of 
numbers, with thirty-five hundred students, 
and among the first in the character of work 
accomplished. Then sixty miles south is 
Jena, one of the smallest of the group; yet 
with a faculty, in the past, that has gained 
renown in medicine, theology, and literature. 
Among its instructors at one time were 
Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schlegel, 
Oken, and Schiller. Its students have al- 
ways had a passion for Fretheit and Duell. 
The Burschenschaft movement began here 
in 1813. 

Wiirtzburg would be visited next. It was 
the second university to be founded in Ger- 
many and is now four hundred years old. 
Half of its nine hundred students are inthe 
medical department. At Erlangen, a few 
miles southeast of here, the major part of 
the students are preparing for the ministry. 
D-Aug. 
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The traveler would end his southern jour- 
ney at Munich, the capital of Bavaria; the 
city of beer, art, and science, and one whose 
university ranks third in point of numbers 
(twenty-five hundred) and is one of the 
strongest in its philosophical department. 
One hundred forty miles west of Munich is 
Tiibingen, the home of that school of phi- 
losophy whose influence began with Bauer 
and will not cease for many decades. Some 
of its buildings are beautiful. In number 
in ranks seventh. Freiburg, sixty miles to 
the southwest, presents an uninviting exterior 
with its old buildings. And fifty miles north 
of it is the university having more stately 
and beautiful buildings than any of its sisters 
—the Kaiser Wilhelm University at Stras- 
burg. Before the Franco-Prussian War it was 
the only complete university in France be- 
sides that of Paris. At the close of the war it 
was reopened and equipped with new build- 
ings and faculty. The oldest of the group, old 
Heidelberg, is seventy miles north of Stras- 
burg. Itwasfoundedin1386. It is famous 
for the good work of its faculty and the dis- 
sipation of its students. Within reach if 
not within hearing of its lectures the Ger- 
man student hopes to spend his Bummel 
Semester. Nowhere do the students show 
more scars on their faces or are they more 
pompous. 

The delightful trip down the Rhine brings 
the traveler to Bonn, the a/ma mater of the 
present emperor and much patronized by 
the aristocracy. It ranks eighth in number 
of faculty and students, and is housed in an 
old palace—a remarkably long structure, 
built of materials obtained from the old forti- 
fications of the city. Giessen, another old 
university, and one of the smallest, lies east 
of Bonn about seventy miles. ‘Twenty miles 
north of it are the romantic and picturesque 
Gothic buildings of Marburg. And Gottin- 
gen, with its many buildings, is one hundred 
miles northeast of Marburg. In its halls 
the Grimm brothers studied before they be- 
gan to hunt for all the words in the German 
language to put into their big book. While 
a student there Bismarck used to fight his 
duels. Finally, to end the journey, the 
traveler would visit Miinster, lying one hun- 
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dred twenty miles tothe northwest. It was 
once a university with four faculties; but 
law and medicine are now no longer taught 
and only the theological and philosophical 
faculties remain. 

In that journey of less than twenty-five 
hundred miles the traveler would see a col- 
lection of twenty-one universities not sur- 
passed by any group in any country in the 
world. 

There are only twenty-one of them. With 
fifty millions of inhabitants Germany has but 
twenty-one universities, while the United 
States with sixty million inhabitants has 
four hundred institutions which call them- 
selves colleges or universities ; 7. ¢., for every 
five persons in Germany there are six per- 
sons in the United States, but for every five 
universities in Germany there are one hun- 
dred in the United States. Once while dis- 
cussing American educational conditions 
with George Ebers at his summer residence 
on Starnberger Sea, Bavaria, I mentioned the 
number of our colleges and universities. In 


expressing his great surprise he voiced the 
opinion of the average European and of 
many Americans who do not look at all 


the conditions. But the number appeared 
less unreasonable to Mr. Ebers when he 
learned that but few of our colleges are as 
near to each other as are the majority of the 
institutions of his country; that many uni- 
versities means saving of car fare to students 
and avoidance of long separation from home ; 
that our colleges have been built more with 
reference to geographical than to population 
conditions; and that a large part of our in- 
stitutions are of gymnasiumrank. Germany 
has about four hundred gymnasia. The 
German universities are on an average about 
one hundred ten miles apart. At that rate 
we would be entitled to over five hundred 
universities and to supply the place of the 
gymnasia four hundred colleges more. How- 
ever after fairly considering all conditions 
we must admit that we have two colleges 
where we should have but one. 

Taken as a whole the German university 
buildings are disappointing. The American 
student who goes abroad to study has prob- 
ably spent his college life at an institu- 
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tion where a number of fine buildings are 
grouped on a large campus beautiful with 
green sward, graceful with curved walks, 
adorned with stately trees, cool and green in 
summer, picturesque and white when hang- 
ing with snow in winter, diversified per- 
chance with rolling slopes, with streams and 
waterfalls, or with the wash of waters of a 
mighty lake, beautiful in sunshine, glorious 
in storms, ever new. When from such a 
campus he seeks a German university he is 
in danger of disappointment and homesick- 
ness. His ideas of things European have 
been greatly exaggerated, ashe always hears 
the great things mentioned and comes to 
regard everything of foreign make as su- 
perior.. But in these buildings he usually 
finds somber, dingy structures, scattered in 
different parts of the city, and built directly 
on the sidewalk, looking often iike repelling 
fortifications rather than inviting halls of 
learning. There is not a single university 
campus of any beauty in Germany. The 
universities are all in cities, the majority of 
which have over forty-five thousand inhab- 
itants and one fourth of them more than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The usual building materials are brick 
and stucco. The stucco peals off. If the 
original color was not somber the brush of 
time has made it so, for all the buildings 
are old. The five youngest—with the 
exception of Strasburg—have buildings 
over one hundred years of age. Halle, 
Kiel, and Giessen are over two hundred 
years old; Jena, Konigsberg, and Marburg 
over three hundred; Freiburg, Greifswald, 
Rostock, and Leipsic over four hundred; 
and Heidelberg over five hundred. They 
are naturally enough dingy, and walls and 
columns are often out of plumb and floors 
and staircases worn. Furnishings are plain. 
There is a general absence of carpets, easy 
chairs, or fine tables. Students in the 
lecture rooms sit on straight-backed board 
benches arranged in rows so that a board 
nailed to the back of one bench supplies a 
table for the following. However, though 
far from luxurious, the buildings are com- 
modious and well appointed and the equip- 
ment is indeed excellent. Not one of the 
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twenty universities has less than one hun- 
dred thousand volumes in the library. 
Jena, Konigsberg, Wiirtzburg, Freiburg, 
Bonn, Tiibingen have over two hundred 
thousand. Heidelberg, Breslau, Munich, 
Leipsic have over three hundred thousand. 
Gottingen has five hundred thousand. The 
library of Strasburg which was destroyed 
by fire during the bombardment in ’70 has 
been replaced largely by donation till now 
it is richer than ever, with more than six 
hundred thousand volumes. The city and 
university libraries are together. The 
university of Munich has full access to the 
Royal Library, which contains upwards of 
a million volumes. The royal library of 
3erlin with its million volumes is under the 
control of the university. If this is not 
luxury it is at least competence. 

In nearly all the institutions are remark- 
able or good geological, mineralogical, 
palzontological, archxological, zodlogical, 
and botanical collections. Not only have 


time and money made the collections pos- 
sible, but also a just appreciation of their 


power of illustrating conditions and convey- 
ing knowledge. Laboratories in all branches 
are well equipped and accessible. These 
laboratories, museums, and libraries form 
centers of intellectual activity so serviceable 
and attractive as to in a great measure 
account for the popularity of the German 
university among foreigners. There are 
more foreigners in attendance here than 
there are in the universities of any other 
country. During the summer semester of 
‘94 there were, doing post-graduate work, 
four students from Australia, fourteen from 
Africa, sixty-four from Asia (mostly Jap- 
anese), and three hundred and fifty-one from 
America. Nearly every European country 
was represented, so that there were nearly 
two thousand foreigners in attendance. 
Fortunately there is no tariff on students, 
though it is often talked of when a 
McKinley or a Wilson Tariff Bill is passed 
in the United States. These hundreds of 
Americans do not go to Germany because 
their own universities are poor or for the 
reason that the German professor is more 
talented than the American. However 
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efficient the teaching force or perfect the 
institution within reach of the American 
student he will wisely continue to visit 
German universities to learn another lan- 
guage and the best of foreign methods, 
after he has become acquainted with the 
best at home. 

The high position which the German 
university holds to-day is due to one con- 
dition more than to any other and that is to 
freedom. Until the seventeenth century 
the German university was of small im- 
portance. Ruled by the general belief that 
wisdom was created in antiquity and that 
the duty of the scholar was the transmission 
of established doctrine, small was the 
incentive to intellectual activity. But with 
the work of Bacon, Kepler, Galileo, Des- 
cartes, Harvey, search after new truth 
came to be not only not feared but valued 
and encouraged and with it the necessity of 
dividing the work of the professors and 
creating new departments. Still, as late as 
the beginning of this century each professor 
had several subjects toteach. Kant (1724- 
1804) lectured at Konigsberg on mathe- 
matics and physics, logic and metaphysics, 
ethics, law, anthropology, physical geog- 
raphy, and mineralogy. To-day the pro- 
fessor has one branch to teach. His class- 
room work amounts to from four to eight 
hours per week. His time is not primarily 
spent in correcting examination papers, 
hearing students tell what they do not know, 
or urging them to make the most of their 
opportunities. He is not required to saw 
intellectual wood all day long and to be 
judged by the number of sticks cut during 
the day. He is regarded as an intellectual 
athlete who trains for condition and then 
breaks the intellectual record by adding 
space to the thought territory covered and 
height to the notch of achievement. Re- 
lieved from excess of drudgery and from 
the distraction of scattered subjects he has 
rare opportunity for specialization—usually 
with success, sometimes with misjudgment. 
As one listens to exasperating details on 
the length of a Greek vowel, on the history 
of some now exploded theory, on all the 
possible constituents of all variations of a 
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rock, he feels that either the subject has 
lost the last vestige of valuable interest so 
that husks and trifles alone remain or that 


He 
sees that some specialization may become 
as much of a fault as loose generalization 
and that the specialist is in danger of losing 
that knowledge of the whole—that world 
wisdom—which is necessary for the true 
philosophy of learning. 


the lecturer has become a machine. 


Leaders see this 
danger and are opposing the narrowing 
tendency. But so much good work is done 
that the German university is known as a 
scientific factory where facts collected from 
the universe are shaped and fitted and sent 
to the thought markets of the world. It is 
unfortunate that this division of labor which 
has been so successfully adopted in our 
business world in dealing with watches, or 
pigs should 
be so long neglected in the educational 
world where men are dealt with. In this 
respect is the professor free. But in 
another respect is he free and in‘a respect 
no less important for the most successful 
work. He can think and teach what he 
regards as the truth without regard to civil 
rulers. Sometimes his 
teaching is objected to by those in power. 


shoes, or plows, or in packing 


or ecclesiastical 
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A year or so ago the kaiser took occasion 
to express his dislike of Virchow’s speeches 
at a Social Democrat meeting by send- 
ing Helmholtz a birthday present and con- 
gratulations “not only for being a great 
advancer of human knowledge but also for 
not meddling with politics”—a very harm- 
less reproof. 

But in the fall of ’94 a privatdocent in 
3erlin sent a contribution to the Social 
Democrats and made a speech encouraging 
them. The kaiser wrote the university 
faculty requesting that this docent be 
dropped from the list of instructors. The 
faculty replied that they chose the instruc- 
tor in question to teach physics and that as 
he was a success in that they should retain 
him. He is still holding his position. ° 

We never hear of heresy trials in Ger- 
many. That manner of “ protecting the 
truth” has not been employed for many 
decades. 

Thus it is that the German professor is 
aided by freedom in thought and in time, 
and by fine equipment; and these con- 
ditions will enable him to lead in the 
educational world and to attract students. 
We may expect Germany to retain the 
first rank in the educational world. 


THE WORLD’S DEBT TO BIOLOGY. 


BY HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 


Sc.D. 


DA COSTA PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


N this material age and in our still too 
material America biology may share 
with astronomy the reproach of being 

the least of the sciences in its contributions 
to wealth. Geology, mineralogy, chemistry, 
mechanics including electricity, and physics 
—these branches in their innumerable ap- 
plications to industrial development are the 
great wealth producers. The science of life 
has an economic or a_ wealth-producing 
side of daily increasing importance, but in 
our opinion this is not the side where the 
greatest debt lies. It lies first at the door 
of our knowledge of the history of living 
things, including our knowledge of our own 


relation to the universe, then in our knowl- 
edge of our friends and enemies inthe world 
of life below and around us which tends to 
the preservation and perfection of our phys- 
ical life, then in the principles which under- 
lie the social welfare of the race, and finally 
in the principles of heredity which when 
more widely understood are destined to up- 
lift the moral as well as the physical develop- 
ment of our race—in short the intellectual, 
moral, and physical benefits arising out of 
man’s knowledge of life and of himself. 
When Aristotle divided the sciences into 
the organic and inorganic he unconsciously 
forecast the equal relations which begin to 
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exist between these divisions and men—first 
in the materiai benefits which are flowing to 
us as we are gradually turning the laws of 
nature to our service, second, in the intel- 
lectual and moral benefits which will come 
from our better understanding of and obedi- 
ence to these laws. Every year we see more 
clearly that man is both the master and the 
servant of nature—-a strange paradox. We 
have already made many great strides to- 
ward these goals. Upon the one side we are 
fast distinguishing certain common proper- 
ties of ether and of matter which tie chemis- 
try, physics, and electricity together. The 
wonderful visions of the English physicist 
Faraday of the unity of those different forms 
of energy which we call heat, light, and elec- 
tricity have been confirmed in England by 
Maxwell and in Germany by Hertz. 

But how about the unity of matter and of 
life ? 

It is well to put foremost what we do not 
know but never to admit for a moment that 


we cannot know. Wedonot know howthese 


properties of matter and of ether are related 


to life. Weare still far from understanding 
what life itself is, or how it began, or even 
how living and lifeless forms of matter are 
connected and separated. We only face the 
fact that there is some great mystery in life 
itself which cannot be analyzed in any chem- 
ical or physicallaboratory. Yet what seemed 
unknowable to the greatest philosophers a 
century ago is now the common knowledge 
of the schoolboy, so that we may well follow 
the lead of the late Professor von Heimholtz 
when he declares: ‘Science whose rdle it 
is to fathom the secrets of nature must always 
advance upon the principle that these secrets 
are fathomable.” And every step forward 
while increasing our knowledge increases 
rather than diminshes our reverence; for, as 
Tennyson tells us, the secrets are tied up 
not only in man but in the very humblest 
animals and plants. 

First in order of what we owe to the bi- 
ology of the present century is the history of 
living things. Like a compass this directs 
in a true course our survey and study of na- 
ture and hastens our interpretation of its 
laws. The truth of the past and present 


evolution or gradual development of the uni- 
verse which has been observed for twenty- 
five centuries* can now be understood and 
taught in the schoolroom. Is it not strik- 
ing that the slow unfolding of this truth has 
extended from the largest and most remote 
heavenly bodies to the nearest living bodies 
and has thus followed the actual order of 
Genesis? In the awakening of science led 
by Galileo in the 16th century man’s high 
instinct of curiosity asto the origin of things 
was not first directed upon himself but upon 
objects most remote; in astronomy during 
the 18th century he found proofs of the evolu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies ; in geology dur- 
ing the early part of the 19th century he 
recognized the evolution of the surface of 
the globe; in zodlogy and botany, the evo- 
lution of the lower forms of animals and 
plants; only as a final step in the century 
comes his general recognition of the evolu- 
tion of his own frame. 

Now, as to the influence of this truth upon 
human thought, look to the writings of the 
first half century, such as the “ Bridgewater 
Treatises,’ and see how the tide of reason- 
ing was all flowing in the wrong direction 
and then consider how in 1858 “The Origin 
of Species,” the greatest biological work ever 
written, slowly stemmed this tide and as 
it was followed up by evidence brought for- 
ward in Darwin’s succeeding works turned 
the whole current of thought into the broad 
channel of true conceptions of nature. And 
when we pass on to consider what this 
means in all our biological studies, and in 
fact in our thought upon all subjects, our 
debt to the evolution idea seems immeas- 
urable. 

This idea ceased to be unwelcome to those 
who believed that everything in nature was 
cast by the creator in a perfect but fixed 
and unchangeable mold, as soon as it ap- 
peared that animals and plants are the more 
perfect for the very reason that they are not 
fixed but can change with their surround- 
ings. People who love to look beyond na- 
ture to its author find in this gradual and 


* The earliest record we have of the dim perception of the evo- 
lution of life is in the philosophy of Empedocles, a Sicilian who 
lived 600 B. C. 
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changeable perfection still stronger evidence 
that the universe is intelligently ordered. 
The foundations of our belief have not been 
undermined, for whatever be the causes of 
evolution the order and result is more full 
of purpose and fitness of means to ends than 
the old order of fixed creation. Darwin’s 
especial view of these causes that in the 
struggle for existence only the fittest survive 
was but one solid advance in the search for 
the reasons why animals and plants and man 
himself are constantly improving. Probably 
a century or more of study confronts us be- 
fore we learn all that constitutes this perfect- 
ing principle which we call evolution ; but 
remembering the advice of Von Helmholtz 
this very incompleteness of our knowledge 
is an added stimulus to serious study and 
reflection. None the less evolution is now 


part of history and has extended like a tonic 
into every sphere of human thought; this 
new biological interpretation extends into 
every new page of philosophy, of history, and 
of literature ; it enriches our very language ; 
if rightly understood it makes our prophecy 


of the future more hopeful. Competition, 
struggle, survival, and selection are now cur- 
rent coin of our intellectual realm. 

Now as for the history of life in general 
how much in the dark we should be without 
paleontology. When “The Origin of 
Species” was written the vulnerable point 
was the lack of evidence that animals were 
directly descended from each other. The 
skeptical demanded proofs. But Darwin’s 
work revitalized paleontology and it began 
to be treated as a live science, upon the prin- 
ciple cleverly stated by Huxley that the only 
difference between a fossil and a recent an- 
imal is that one has been dead a little longer 
than the other. Out of the solid rocks we 
are expanding the terse but grand verses of 
the first chapter of Genesis. In St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, has recently been found a 
fauna which appears to be older than the 
oldest hitherto known. Continuous steps in 
the scale of life are now traced through vast 
periods of time. When the vertebrated or 
back-boned animals appear, our progress 
has been if anything still more wonderful— 
certainly more brilliant, because of the 
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greater variety of vertebrate forms and closer 
approach to the human type. The migra- 
tions of these ancient animals enable us to 
map out the ancient seas and continents, to 
close up Behring Strait into an isthmus, 
and to widen the track of the Panama Canal 
into an ancient sea connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Inthe arid Rocky Moun- 
tain region our scientific imagination pictures 
a superb chain of beautiful and fertile lakes. 
We people their shores not only with extinct 
monsters but we there trace our familiar 
friends of the house and the stable, the dog, 
cat, and horse, to their ancestral stock. We 
not only know the geography and zodlogy of 
these old lakes but abundant fossil plants 
give us the key to the changes of tempera- 
ture, climate, and moisture. The history of 
life is crowned by the history of man. 
Man’s highest study is man, and the 
science of man does not begin with written 
history, nor with archxology as the history of 
human arts, nor with ethnology as the his- 
tory of human races; it begins with three 
purely biological sciences, anatomy, embry- 
ology, and paleontology. These are the 
three great fountains of evidence as to man’s 
origin. We commonly think of anatomy as 
applied by the physician and surgeon, but 
the non-medical side of anatomy is contribut- 
ing to our history. The variations which 
occur in our bones, muscles, and teeth are 
full of proof of our past and present evolu- 
tion* and of signs of what the future man 
will be in body and mind. Embryologyt 
and infant development,¢ both mental and 
physical, also open to us remote vistas of 
past forms, habits, and instincts so unlike 
our present selves that man appears like a 
palimpsest—a new writing upon the almost 
obliterated traces of anold. Palzontology, 
the third fountain of evidence, has thus far 
failed to connect us with the lower mammalia, 
but three skulls found in widely separated 
parts of the earth, in Neanderthal, in Spy, 
and in Java, point to the wide distribution of 


*See ‘The Contemporary Evolution of Man,” the Cart- 
wright Lectures, No. I., by the present writer, in the New 
York Medical Record, 1891. 

t See “‘ Human Embryology.” 

¢ See ‘* Mental Development.” 
lan & Co 
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an inferior type if not an older species of the 
human race. Thus at any moment may be 
heralded the discovery of the link which will 
definitely connect us with our past and in 
fulfillment of the beautiful thought of Aris- 
totle so oft repeated in the verse of modern 
poets show that man is the flower of the ages 
—the highest step in creation. 

But now we pass on to see how evolution 
is influencing the practical development of 
that side of biology which is most useful to 
man. 

Under zodlogy every class of animals 
upon water and land has its corps of en- 
thusiastic students until there are ologies 
without end, each with its peculiar charm, 
each serving its noble purpose, and with its 
own historic development and aims. Of all 
these branches three perhaps stand out as 
rendering the greatest services to mankind 
at the present time; these are the sciences 
of insect life, of fish life, and of bacterial 
or monad life. But before dwelling upon 
the practical side let us widen our point of 
view and deepen our philosophical insight 


by a joint reference to botany and zodlogy 
in their services both to human thought and 


to our physical well-being. Why have 
these sciences become so useful to man in 
the last half century? We find again that 
it is the stimulus of the evolution idea which 
has led the modern botanist to vie with the 
zoologist not only in the study of animals and 
plants in themselves but in their relations to 
each other. It is our rapidly increasing 
knowledge of these relations in the struggle 
for existence, in the competitive and 
destructive powers of species, in parasitism, 
in the rapid growth of species when un- 
checked, in the influences of increased and 
diminished food supply, in distribution in 
climate, in air and ocean currents—in short 
in all the so-called factors of evolution—it 
is this mass of knowledge flowing in the 
first instance out of pure biological research 
which we are turning to practical and 
economic purposes. When an orchard, a 
vineyard, or a great wheat district is 
attacked and the prosperity of a whole 
section of the country is threatened we turn 
to some specialist who is trained in his own 
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branch of biology. He knows that a living 
enemy will be far more fatal to an insect 
pest than any chemical or mechanical 
means of destruction and he sets about to 
discover and disseminate some infectious 
disease, as has been done so successfully in 
certain cases. Or he looks the world over 
for another insect which, while harmless in 
itself, is known to feed upon the pest, as in 
the case of that brought to southern Cali- 
fornia from Australia by Dr. C. V. Riley. 
Or again, in the relations of insects to plants 
he knows that certain varieties of plants 
enjoy immunity or resist attack, as the Eu- 
ropean grapevine grafted upon the American 
vinestock stoutly resists the fatal PAy//oxera. 

Turning from entomology to ichthyology 
we find man again suspending the enormous 
destruction of life which is part of the 
regular order of nature and protecting the 
eggs of fishes from their hosts of enemies. 
The artificial fertilization, hatching, and 
rearing of fishes opens up a ledger of future 
wealth greater than the national debt. The 
United States government leads the world 
in encouraging this applied science by 
liberal appropriations just as it is leading 
in applied entomology. Experiments now 
in progress in lobster hatching and oyster 
hatching will undoubtedly prove successful 
in the end, although the difficulties en- 
countered in imitating nature among these 
animals seem to be almost insurmountable. 
Great as has been our recent progress we rec- 
ognize that we are still only upon the thresh- 
old of the enjoyment of the practical 
benefits which invariably flow from a deeper 
knowledge of nature. There is no occasion 
for a gloomy or pessimistic view of the 
future food supply. As the population of 
the earth increases and the old routine 
sources of food supply known to our grand- 
fathers may perhaps diminish, the biologist, 
ever fertile in new expedients, will more 
than offset this diminution by further con- 
quests upon land and sea. 

The physical well-being of man leads us 
now into a widely different field, where 
biology is perhaps rendering its most 
humane and noble services. We refer to 
the great movement toward the preservation 
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of human life and health by the study of 
the life of the minutest germ-organisms; we 
cannot as yet positively decide whether 
they are animals or plants. The present 
resistance among the Arabs to the advance 
of European sanitary legislation may seem 
to us childish and even barbarous, but we 
look back only half a century to find as 
great barbarism in civilized England. Wit- 
ness the prolonged efforts of Dean Buck- 
land, a paleontologist, and Richard Owen, 
a comparative anatomist, to secure even the 
crudest sanitary legislation in Parliament, 
and to remove a heavy tax upon windows, 
which was depriving the poor of ventilation. 
The whole modern sanitary movement was 
cradled by biologists, but we have space 
here to glance at only one aspect of it. 
First then let us remove what is perhaps a 
widespread misapprehension that all germs 
are malevolent; on the other hand, we have 
learned step by step of their constructive 
and beneficent properties. The bacteriolo- 


gist will tell you that every stage of our 
existence is dependent upon the working of 
bacteria; so far from being our greatest 


enemies, they are among our greatest 
friends. Every form of food depends in 
some stage of its preparation upon the 
activity of bacteria, so that we may say that 
without these wrongly dreaded organisms 
we should cease to exist. The discovery of 
immunity, anticipated in vaccine and 
developed successively in the hydrophobia 
cure of Pasteur, the “tuberculin” of Koch, 
and the “antitoxine” of Behring—which 
consists in sending a messenger through 
the system so that either a mild form of the 
disease or the diffusion of a counter-poison 
renders the individual safe from attack— 
this is a principle which will undoubtedly 
extend until one after another of these 
deleterious bacteria will be met and con- 
quered for all time. 

In conclusion let us turn to the widely 
different subject of heredity. Here we are 
in a field where the world is still uncon- 
scious of its debt; for we have not yet 
availed ourselves of the data which are thus 
far confined to the writings of a few special- 
ists. But the great laws of inheritance, like 
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all the other gifts of biology, will gradually 
be disseminated more widely and become 
the common property of the people. At 
present heredity is in the pure-research 
stage; it stands relatively where bacteriol- 
ogy did twenty years ago. Obedience to 
the natural laws of heredity could not be 
enforced now. It would be as unwelcome 
to Europeans and Americans to-day as the 
enforcement of the principles of bacteriol- 
ogy is in the Orient. But once spread 
among the people the intelligence that the 
violation of certain laws of nature tends to 
spread misery, insanity, and disease—then 
these laws receive popular support. 

Pure research in heredity, while preced- 
ing its application to the benefit of human- 
ity and outwardly making no stir, is never- 
theless most active. And the progress which 
has been made in the past few years is 
simply marvelous. We find that the phys- 
ical basis of inheritance lies in two sub- 
stances called chromatin and archoplasm. 
In the process of conception, or fertiliza- 
tion, the union of the chromatin from the 
paternal and the maternal sides, whether 
in animals or plants, represents the union 
of all the ancestral hereditary characters 
which enter into the offspring. Any violent 
disturbance at the time of this union or 
during the early stages of development may 
profoundly modify this offspring, but the 
natural growth to maturity may now be 
compared to a well-constructed watch which 
will keep perfect time unless its environ- 
ment is so much disturbed as to interfere 
with the mechanism. Finally as the off- 
spring advances toward maturity the heredi- 
tary characters are distributed by the chro- 
matin to all the cells of the body and brain, 
and now begins a contest between the 
hereditary predisposition and the forces of 
nurture and of education. In the mean- 
time a portion of the hereditary chromatin 
early passes to the reproductive cells and is 
shut off from all the influences of nurture 
and experience except those connected with 
health. We owe to Professor Weismann 
of Freiburg mainly the emphasis upon this 
idea of the continuity of the hereditary sub- 
stance from generation to generation and of 
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each individual as the bearer of the heredi- 
tary or race plasma. As'these principles be- 
come better known there will grow upa new 
idea of the responsibility of each individual 
in the preservation of the unimpaired vitality 
of this marvelous hereditary mechanism. 
It must be guarded against the poison of al- 
coholism and infectious diseases and also 
preserved in its integrity by a full realiza- 
tion of the relation which a sound, healthy 
body bears to the vitality of ali the cells and 
especially to the hereditary cells as the most 
important for the future of the race. 


OUR ANNUAL TRAVEL 


BY FRANKLIN 


HE annual travel from the United 

States and Canada to Europe in- 

creases every year. During May, 
June, and July it overtaxes the capacity of 
the ocean-going fleet east-bound, and during 
August, September, and October a similar 
condition of affairs exists on the west-bound 
trips. The traffic to this country is slightly 
larger among first-cabin passengers than 
the traffic to Europe. The traffic among 
second-class passengers is fully twenty per 
cent larger to this country than to Europe. 
This increase in travel to this country is 
due doubtless to the fact that tourists from 
this country almost invariably return. In 
addition there are always scores of foreign 
tourists who come to this country from 
Europe and leave it on the Pacific coast. 
Then there is a large increase in well-to-do 
persons who come here to settle. 

The statistics of ocean travel for the entire 
year of 1895 show that 63,000 persons 
sailed from this country and Canada to 
Europe in the first cabin. Nearly 57,000 
of these went from New York. The others 
went from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, and Montreal. The _first- 
cabin traffic to this country and Canada in 
that year amounted to more than 64,000 
persons, of whom practically 58,000 came 
to New York. The second-cabin traffic to 
Europe amounted to more than 38,000 from 
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The first of all our duties as thoughtful 
men and women interested in science is to 
fearlessly welcome the great truths revealed 
in the study of nature—believing that what- 
ever is true will stand as immutable as the 
moral law. It is the distinction between 
these discoveries and the hasty philosophical 
inductions drawn from them which we must 
observe with the greatest caution. The 
systems of materialism, agnosticism, and 
monism may follow and supersede each 
other in two decades, but the system of na- 
ture is unchangeable. 


TO EUROPE. 


MATTHEWS. 


all ports in this country and Canada, and 
the second-cabin traffic to this side of the 
Atlantic amounted to nearly 50,000, an 
increase in this grade of passengers coming 
to this side over those that went to the 
other of about 12,000 persons. Almost 
100,000 persons went to Europe in these 
two cabins from this side of the water and, 
within a few hundreds, practically 115,000 
persons came to this country in those 
cabins. Of the 63,0co persons who went 
from this side to Europe in the first cabin 
in 1895 more than 33,000 went in May, 
June, and July, and nearly 34,000 of the 
64,000 who came to this side in the first 
cabin came in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. Of the 38,000 who 
went in the second cabin from this side 
more than 20,000 went in the months of 
May, June, and July, and of the 50,000 who 
came to this side in the second cabin nearly 
24,000 came in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

The month of June shows the heaviest 
traffic to Europe, and the month of Septem- 
ber shows the heaviest traffic to this side. 
In June more than 13,000 first-cabin pas- 
sengers went from here to Europe and in 
September more than 14,000 first-cabin 
passengers came to this side. In June 
more than 8,oo0 second-cabin passengers 
went to Europe and in September nearly 
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10,000 second-cabin passengers came to 
this side. 

These figures show not only how many 
persons go to Europe nowadays, but when 
most of them go. ‘They cannot, of course, 
show the grades of people who cross the 
ocean. These may be divided into various 
classes. In the first place there is what 
might be called the business traffic. This 
is practically even the year around. Many 
purchasers contrive to go abroad in the 
summer, but there are others who must 
cross at the most undesirable parts of the 
year in order to keep abreast of the 
demands of trade. A second class of ocean 
travelers that may be called “regulars” 
consists of what are known as “society” 
people. These come from the larger cities. 
They go early each year, usually in May, 
and return early in August, so as to finish 
the late summer and fall season in this 
country. Fully one half of “society” goes 
to Europe every summer. A third grade of 
“regulars” consists of professional men 
and wealthy people of the smaller cities. 


A fourth grade consists of manufacturers 
and others who have been contemplating a 
trip to Europe for several years and who 


take several months to accomplish that 
result. They may be classified as among 
the transient travelers. Another grade con- 
sists of those who go once and never expect 
to go again, or if they do go again not for 
eight or ten years. A final grade is the 
short vacation tourist who takes a run of 
not more than a month or six weeks among 
the cities, and thus ends for all time his 
experience in European travel. 

Why Americans go to Europe in such 
numbers is another matter. The two chief 
reasons doubtless are that it is cheaper to 
cross the ocean and spend a few weeks in 
Europe than it is to spend a similar amount 
of time in sightseeing in this country, and 
also because one can see so much in a com- 
paratively small territory in Europe. One 
has to travel enormous distances in this 
country to see the real show places. Then, 
aside from the sights which nature herself 
affords, there are no such sights to be seen 
here as abroad. Architecture and historical 
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reminiscence play a part in the holiday of 
an American in Europe such as they never 
could play in this country. Some persons 
go to Europe for the sake of the ocean trip, 
but these are comparatively small in num- 
ber. Steamship men say that fully three 
fourths of the passengers on any ship have 
crossed the ocean before. In the summer, 
of course, the number of those crossing the 
ocean for the first time is larger pro- 
portionately than at any other time. 

The number of second-cabin passengers 
is increasing year by year. So far as 
physical comfort goes, travel in the second 
cabin on the great twin-screw vessels is 
almost as attractive as in the first cabin. 
The second cabin is as comfortable and far 
more attractive nowadays than was the first 
cabin a dozen yearsago. The beds are the 
same in both grades, and the table in the 
second cabin, with its printed menus and 
variety of courses, is superior to the average 
hotel, except in our larger cities. Ameri- 
cans, however, object to class distinctions 
and hence many travel in the first cabin 
who if they were Europeans would not 
hesitate to travel in the second cabin. 
Pride keeps many Americans from going to 
Europe simply because they must travel 
first class or not at all. 

There are two kinds of persons never met 
in the second cabin. One is the offensive 
snob and the other is the vulgar rich. One 
frequently sees more ill-bred persons in the 
first cabin than in the second. Those who 
do travel in the second cabin are more 
likely to be the representatives of what Mr. 
Lincoln called the “plain people.” Only 
last summer I took especial pains to note 
the characteristics of this grade of ocean 
travel. The vessel happened to be one of 
the new American liners. I found that the 
passengers were far more friendly in the 
second cabin than in the first cabin, that 
most of them were very well-to-do, and that 
the quarters were furnished with every con- 
venience and luxury that the first-cabin 
quarters had, including a fine library, well- 
equipped smoking room, ladies’ parlor, and 
the outfit for games on board. Most of 
the travelers were of the sensible kind that 
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did not let pride interfere with reasonable 
economy. Some had come from the far 
West and had spent considerable money in 
railroad fares before sailing. Some were 
bound for long journeys after they reached 
the other side, such as to South Africa. 
Others were school teachers going for a 
comfortable and inexpensive outing for a 
few weeks on the other side, and three or 
four were persons of wealth who preferred 
the second cabin because of its democratic 
tendencies. One man said he didn’t know 
how he could earn fifty dollars easier than 
by remaining on one side of the railing that 
told him he must not mingle with the first- 
cabin passengers. It was like earning 
money while you were at play. 

All this is true of second-class travel on 
the high-grade ships. On the older and 
smaller vessels second-cabin traffic is not so 
enjoyable. The passengers there are more 


likely to consist of those who once came in 
the steerage and, having prospered to some 
extent, are going home in a little better 
style than that in which they came to this 


country. Still even there one may meet 
many attractive companions for an ocean 
voyage. 

Of late years there has been large travel 
arranged by tourist companies. Sometimes 
an entire ship will be engaged for a single 
party, such as one of the well-known Cook’s 
tours. Compared with the total ocean 
traffic, travel in this way is relatively very 
small. Ten per cent probably would be 
a large estimate of this grade of European 
travel when the entire traffic is considered. 
For ordinary European travel “ society ” 
never goes in this way. For extraordinary 
travel, such as a trip up the Nile, or to 
India, or around the world, or to Australia, 
or South Africa, “society” uses the agen- 
cies, such as Cook’s, to a large extent. 
Tours to the Holy Land or the Land of the 
Midnight Sun are almost always taken in 
this way. Those who patronize Cook’s in 
ordinary European travel are largely profes- 
sional men, going for a little out-of-the-way 
trip, and the short vacation tourist. These 
gain enormous advantages by going to 
Europe in this way. With a large party 
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there is always a conductor and there isa 
relief from all the petty details and cares of 
traveling that is delightful. In addition to 
this there is such a judicious outlay of 
money in sightseeing that it is highly 
economical to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of those who have made a study of 
making one’s money go the farthest in 
traveling. 

What Americans do on the other side of 
the water is another matter. Those who 
go for the first time and those who have 
only a limited time to spend usually spend 
that time in visiting two or three large cities 
with a run into the country, such as rural 
England, a trip on the Rhine, or a dash 
into Switzerland or Italy. The “society” 
people go to one or two capitals for a week 
or two and then usually settle for a time in 
some watering place or quiet country 
retreat. Many of the “regulars,” such as 
clergymen, explore one country one year 
and another the next. London and Paris, 
however, are the chief places of resort. It 
is astonishing after one reaches the other 
side how frequently he sees here and there 
in either one of these two cities the faces of 
those he saw on shipboard. After a week 
or so he misses these faces from the ’busses 
and parks and show places. The great 
cities and the country have swallowed them 
up and not until one returns will the 
traveler be likely to meet more than half a 
dozen of those who crossed the ocean to 
Europe with him. 

There have been many estimates pub- 
lished of the amount of money Americans 
spend on their trips abroad. Taking the 
second-class travelers into consideration 
with the first-cabin travelers, I am of the 
opinion that $600 is about the average 
expenditure on the trip. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the wealthy traveler spends 
large sums on the other side. Such persons 
usually take servants along and the ordinary 
expenses are quite a heavy drain for a rich 
man or woman. Once on the other side, 
they go to some quiet place and they 
usually count their pennies with the care of 
those of less liberal means. A large sum is 
expended every year in Europe in the 
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purchase of clothing. I think, however, 
that this does not average more than $100 
for each traveler. Considerable money is 
spent in the purchase of souvenirs, but this 
probably does not exceed twenty dollars on 
the average for each traveler. Those who 
have been in Europe before spend almost 
nothing for souvenirs on following trips. 
Still, when one thinks of the army that goes 
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to Europe every year, an expenditure of 
$600 for person amounts to an 
enormous For the 100,000 who 
crossed in 1895 this would amount to $60,- 


each 
sum, 
000,000. That sum, in my estimation, rep- 
resents about what Americans pay each 
year for the satisfaction of crossing the 
ocean and spending more or less time in 
sightseeing in Europe. 


A ROMANCE OF THE STARS.* 


BY MARY PROCTOR, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HE first two evenings of the voyage 
had proved too misty for star-gazing, 
but the third evening was all that 

could be desired. Against the dark back- 
ground of the sky the stars shone in splen- 
dor. 

“ The twilight hours like birds flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky. 

Ten thousand in the sea.” 

The professor hastened to Marion and 
invited her to come and enjoy the glorious 
view of the heavens. When she reached 
the upper deck and gazed upon the starlit 
sky she was overwhelmed at the sight. The 
ruddy Arcturus, considered by some astrono- 
mers the leading brilliant of the northern 
heavens, shone resplendent. As Marion 
directed her looks toward the glorious star 
she said: 

“What is the name of that ruddy star 
that glistens like a ruby? I was wondering 
if it were not the star you once pointed out 
to us as Arcturus.” 

** So it is,” replied the professor, “and it 
is the very star referred to by ‘name in that 
beautiful passage in the Bible where the Al- 
mighty answers Job out of the whirlwind 
saying: ‘Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season? or canst thou guide Arc- 
turus with his sons?’ 

*“* Manilius also refers to this constellation : 


* Copyright, 1896, by Theodore L. Flood. 


“+ And next Bodtes comes, whose ordered beams 

Present a figure driving on his teams. 

Below his girdle, near his knee, he bears 

The bright Arcturus, fairest of the stars.’ 

“According to Grecian fable Bootes was 
the son of Jupiter and Calisto, and named 
Arcas. Ovid relates that Juno being angry 
with Jupiter for his partiality to Calisto 
changed her into a bear, and that her son 
Arcas, who became a famous hunter, one day 
roused a bear in the chase and not knowing 
that it was his mother was about to kill her, 
when Jupiter snatched them both up to 
heaven and placed them among the con- 
stellations.”’ 

“T wish we could see Arcturus now through 
a fine telescope,”’ said Marion. “It seems to 
be brighter than any of the other stars in 
the sky.” 

‘Only three in the northern heavens sur- 
pass Arcturus in glory,” replied the professor, 
“and they are Sirius in the northern hemi- 
sphere and Canopus and Alpha Centauri in 
the southern hemisphere. Arcturus is re- 
markable in other respects, since it is ac- 
companied by a distant pale lilac companion, 
and it is certainly a most interesting object. 
“« Fifty-four stars he boasts; one guards the Bear, 

Thence called Arcturus, of resplendent front, 


The pride of the first order; eight are veiled, 
Invisible to the unaided eye.” 


“*It has always appeared to me, by the 
way, that Bootes had originally nobler pro- 
portions than astronomers now assign to 
him. It is known that Canes Venatici now 
occupy the place of an upraised arm of 
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Bootes, and I imagine that Corona Borealis, 
though undoubtedly a very ancient constel- 
lation, occupies the place of his other arm. 
Giving to the consteliation the extent thus 
implied, it exhibits, better than most con- 
stellations, the character assigned toit.’* As 
a bear driver it is usually represented by 
the figure of a huntsman in a running pos- 
ture, grasping a club in his right hand and 
holding up in his left the leash of his two 
greyhounds, Asterion and Chara, with which 
he seems to be pursuing the Great Bear 
around the pole of the heavens. ‘Arcturus 
is remarkable in many respects. His proper 
motion is very considerable, so great in 
fact that since the time of Ptolemy the 
southerly motion alone of Arcturus has 
carried him over a space nearly half as 
great again as the moon’s apparent diam- 
eter. One might expect that so brilliant a 
star, apparently traveling at a rate so great 
compared with the average proper motions 
of the star, must be comparatively near to 
us. This, however, has not been found to 
be the case. Arcturus is, indeed, one of 
the stars whose distance it has been found 
possible to estimate roughly. But he is 
found to be some three times as far from us 
as the small star 61 Cygni and more than 
seven times as far from us as Alpha Cen- 
tauri, which is twenty billions of miles away.’”* 

“<Tts velocity, according to Dr. Elkin, 
across the line of sight alone must reach three 
hundred and seventy-two miles a second, 
three hundred and eighty being the utmost 
that our sun can generate in a body reach- 
ing its surface from infinite space.’ f 

“Just above Arcturus is the double star 
Epsilon Bootes, known also as Mirac, and 
called Pulcherrima by Admiral Smyth on 
account of its extreme beauty. The com- 
ponents of this beautiful double are of the 
third and seventh magnitude, the primary 
orange, the secondary sea green.” 

“What is that bright bluish looking star 
near the constellation of the Swan?” asked 
Marion—“ or, rather, looking at it after 
looking at the ruddy Arcturus it seems 
blue by contrast.” 


p. 58. R.A. Proctor. 
Agnes M. Clerke. 


* “ Half Hours with the Telescope,” 
t ‘“‘ The System of the Stars,” p. 315. 
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“That is Vega, in the consteilation of 
Lyra,’ replied the professor, “and its color 
is bluish white. If you could see it through 
a telescope you would find that it has two 
distant small companions. In the great 
Harvard refractor Vega is seen with no less 
than thirty-five companions. I imagine 
that all these stars, and others which can 
be seen in the neighboring fields, indicate 
the association of Vega with the neighbor- 
ing stream of the Milky Way. Even if you 
look at Vega with an opera glass you will 
see that the heavens around this star seem 
to be covered with minute star-dust, glisten- 
ing like diamonds, and as Serviss says in 
his ‘Astronomy with an Opera Glass,’ the 
longer you gaze at the region surrounding 
Vega the more of these diminutive twinklers 
you will discover.” 

“Is there any legend connected with the 
constellation of Lyra?’’ asked Marion, who 
was as deeply interested in the folk-lore of 
the stars as in the account of the stars 
themselves. 

**It is supposed that Lyra represents the 
celestial harp that was given to Orpheus 
by the gods,”’ replied the professor, “ and 
upon which he played with such a masterly 
hand that even the most rapid rivers ceased 
to flow, the wild beasts of the forest forgot 
their wildness, and the mountains came to 
listen to his song. Next to Lyra we have 
the beautiful constellation of the Swan, 
which is sometimes known as the Northern 
Cross.” 

‘““Tt does seem to resemble a cross,” said 
Marion, “just as the constellation of Lyra 
certainly looks like a harp. That is why I 
can always remember these constellations. 
I have sometimes heard Cygnus called Or- 
pheus, because, as I read somewhere, 
Jupiter placed Orpheus after his death 
beside his beloved lyre in the sky, among 
the stars. What is that very bright star 
south of Arcturus, near a cup-shaped group 
of stars?” 

“That is Spica, the leading brilliant of 
the constellation Virgo, a star remarkable 
for its pure white light. Spica, in the olden 
maps, is represented as a star in the ear of 
corn which Virgo, the virgin, holds in her left 
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hand, and is the most brilliant star in the 
constellation. Several other bright stars 
may be traced out in this constellation. In 
writing about it the poet has described 
Virgo as follows: 

‘*« Her lovely tresses glow with starry light; 

Stars ornament the bracelet on her hand; 

Her vest in ample folds glitters with stars ; 

Beneath her snowy feet they shine; her eyes 

Lighten, all glorious with the heavenly rays, 

But first the star which crowns the golden sheaf.’ 

“The story of Virgo as related by Aratus 
is an interesting one. It appears that her 
home was once on earth, where she reigned 
as the goddess of justice, and men obeyed 
her during the golden age. In the silver 
age her visits to earth were less frequent, 
and no longer finding the spirits of former 
days she became so offended at the wicked- 
ness and impiety of mankind during the 
brazen and iron ages of the world that she 
returned to heaven and was placed among 
the constellations of the zodiac, with a pair 
of scales in one hand and a sword in the 
other : 

“* Justice, loathing that race of men, 

Winged her flight to heaven; and fixed 
Her station in that region 

Where still by night is seen 

The Virgin goddess near to bright Bootes.’ ” 

“There is another bright star I would 
like to ask you about,” said Marion, “if I 
am not wearying you by asking so many 
questions.” 

‘‘No, indeed!” replied the professor. 
“On the contrary an enthusiast with regard 
to the star-depths is only too glad to be ques- 
tioned and never tires while talking about 
their glories. In fact we are rather apt to 
feel surprised when we can get some one to 
listen to us and share our own interest. It 
is surprising how few care to look upward 
and gaze upon God’s handiwork in the firma- 
ment. It is the source of the greatest com- 
fort to me at times, when I am overwhelmed 
with the cares of life, for the stars are al- 
ways so suggestive of peace and rest, far 
away as they are from the turmoil and strife 
constantly taking place upon our little planet 
earth. Meanwhile we have wandered far 
away from the star to which you wished to 
call my attention, although I rather imagine 
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I can guess which star you referred to. It 
is in the southeast, is it not?—and forms 
somewhat of an angle with Spica and Arc- 
turus. It is of a ruddy hue, and is the 
bright star Antares in the constellation 
Scorpio.” 

“That is exactly right,” said Marion 
laughing, ‘‘and you are quite a mind reader 
to have guessed so easily. I recognized the 
Scorpion but could not remember the name 
of its leading brilliant. Is not Antares a 
double star? All the very bright stars seem 
to be double stars.” 

“Yes, Antares is not only one of the most 
beautiful of the red stars in the heavens,” 
replied the professor, “ but it is also a double 
star, its companion being a small green star. 
Antares has been termed the Sirius of red 
stars, a term better merited perhaps by 
Aldebaran, save for this, that in our latitude 
Antares is, like Sirius, always seen as a 
brilliant ‘twinkler’ because always low down 
near the horizon, whereas Aldebaran rises 
high above the horizon. Above and to the 
right of Antares is a nebula which can be 
seen only with a telescope, but this nebula 
is of especial interest because in 1860 a 
star suddenly blazed out so brightly in its 
midst that ‘it flooded the nebula with its 
light, so that it could not be seen. Just 
above Scorpio is the constellation of Libra, 
the balance, in which it was supposed Virgo 
weighed the good and evil deeds of man- 
kind. The invention of this constellation, 
however, dates back to at least three 
hundred years before Christ, we are told 
by Serviss, ‘for at this time the autumnal 
equinox occurred at the moment when the 
sun was just crossing the western border of 
the constellation. The equality of the days 
and nights at that season readily suggests 
the idea of a balance.’ 

“Above Libra are the constellations 
Ophiuchus and Serpens, glistening with 
stars, and they are easily remembered since 
Ophiuchus covers so much space and is 
often known as the Serpent Bearer, the 
serpent being represented by the constel- 
lation Serpens near by. In the old maps 
he is represented as a man with a venerable 
beard, having both hands clenched in the 
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folds of a prodigious serpent which is 
writhing in his grasp. This constellation 
contains seventy-four stars, including one 
of the second magnitude. 

“* Thee, Serpentarius, we behold distinct 

With seventy-four refulgent stars; and one 

Graces thy helmet, of the second class: 

The Serpent, in thy hand grasped, winds his spire 
Immense; fewer by ten his figure trace; 

One of the second rank; ten shun the sight, 

And seven, he who bears the monster hides.’ 


“Many and quaint are the legends of the 
stars,” concluded the professor, ‘‘ but they 
are so closely entwined with mythological 
and historical traditions that they form a 
link, as it were, connecting the present with 
the past.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


NEXT evening the passengers on the ship 
assembled as usual on deck, and watched 
the sun sinking like a ball of fire beneath 
the waves. The sky was resplendent with 
gorgeous hues, reflected in the ocean, recall- 
ing those well-known lines of the poet 
Thompson : 

‘ First the flaming red sprang vivid forth, 

The tawny orange next, 

And next delicious yellow; by whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 

Then the pure blue that swells autumnal skies 

Ethereal played; and then, of sadder hue, 

Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost), 

While the last gleamings of refracted light 

Died in the fainting violet away.” 

“‘What are those lines by Milton with 
regard to evening?” some one inquired, as 
the last ray of light merged into the even- 
ing grayness. 

Professor Douglas, who overheard the 
remark, turned to the lady who had spoken 
and said, “I can quote the lines for you if 
you would care to hear them. They are 
great favorites of mine and were in my mind 
at this moment.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said the lady, 
who had had many pleasant conversations 
with the professor during the voyage. “I 
wish you would repeat them now; it would 
add so greatly to our enjoyment of this de- 
lightful evening.” 
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“With pleasure,” said the professor, and 
in tones of deep appreciation he repeated 
the following lines: 


“ Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 

With living sapphires; Hesperus that led 

The starry host rode brightest, tili the moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 

*‘ And so it will,” continued the professor, 
“for there is every prospect of a glorious 
night for our last evening on the ship.” 

For some time the conversation was 
general, and as the moon rose higher and 
higher in the heavens every one had ques- 
tions to ask the professor. 

“I wonder what the surface of the moon 
really resembles,” inquired a lady who was 
deeply interested in the study of astronomy 
but had had little or no opportunity to 
study this fascinating subject. 

“If we could journey to the moon,” 
replied the professor, “what a surprise 
would await us! We would find that it is 
but a dead world. Life is impossible on 
its surface, for there is neither air nor 
water. A deathly stillness must reign 
there, since there is no air to carry sound. 
We would find ourselves in a dreary desert- 
like place, without a sign of life or vegeta- 
tion. Nota flower or tree would be seen, 
and the beautiful colors with which Dame 
Nature clothes the earth would be lacking. 
The song of the birds, the whispering of 
the leaves of the trees, and the murmuring 
of the ocean waves would be unknown to 
us. As we made our way over the rough, 
uneven surface we would at one moment be 
in the dazzling glare of sunlight and the 
next in total darkness, as we passed from 
sunlight to shadow. Nearly all these dis- 
comforts would arise from the want of 
atmosphere, and were the atmosphere which 
surrounds our earth suddenly withdrawn we 
would find it as bleak and desolate here as 
on the moon. For want of atmosphere 
there would not be any blue sky overhead, 
and the stars would shine as_ brightly 
against a sky of inky blackness during the 
long lunar day as during the lunar night. 
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We would also find it bitterly cold on the 
moon, especially during the lunar night, 
which is equal in length to fourteen of our 
days. In fact a day and night on the 
moon would last as long as four weeks on 
our earth. The surface of the moon is 
covered with mountains, craters, plains, and 
regions which the old astronomers called 
oceans and seas. Yet it is a dead planet, 
and as Flammarion describes it, ‘a grave- 
yard floating around the earth, carrying 
with it memories of a past existence.’” 

“ What a weird suggestion,” said Mrs. 
Foster, the lady who had before spoken, as 
she observed the moon. ‘ Who would think 
that such a bright, glorious orb as the moon 
is only a dead planet! What makes it shine 
so brightly, Professor Douglas ?” ‘ 

“It shines only with reflected light from 
the sun,” replied the professor. 

“T do not understand,” said Mrs. Foster. 
“Tf the moon borrows its light from the sun 
how is it we cannot see the sun also, or 
rather where is the sun just at present? 
It really never occurred to me before that 
the moon does not shine with its own light. 
Please tell me how it happens.” 

“T can give you an explanation from the 
best of authority,” said the professor : 

“* When the moon is full it is on the opposite side 
of the earth from the sun, and shows its illuminated 
disc to the sun and earth together. Moving onward 
in its course, it gradually passes more and more be- 
tween the earth and the sun, geting in its own shadow 
as far as concerns us, and the portion of its surface 
reflecting the sunlight to us grows smaller and 
smaller. Thus, after being full, it rises later each 
night, and each night the size of its illuminated disc 
grows less. About a week after the full moon, but 
half its face is illuminated, the other half being dark ; 
itis then in the third or last quarter. After this it 
presents a crescent form, until, in the space of an- 
other week, it disappears entirely; being’ on the 
same side of the earth that the sunis, it is swallowed 
up in the awful brightness of the sun’s beams, and 
is completely invisible for about four days. After 
this it floats away from the sun and appears very 
low in the extreme west just after sunset. It then 
presents a bright crescent, very slender, and the con- 
vexity toward the sun, as is natural, since its light 
is borrowedfrom the luminary. The crescent thence 
grows from night to night for the space of a week, 
when, having receded go° from the sun, half the 
moon’s disc is illuminated; it is then in the first 
quarter. After this the disc becomes more and more 
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illuminated, the phase increases in size until the 
moon becomes full again, and so the phases suc- 
ceed each other as before. Thus does the moon 
constantly go through the same successive phases, 
presenting new moon, first quarter, full moon, and 
last quarter.’* 

“The moon itself has no more light than 
the earth or stones, yet when exposed to a 
torrent of sunbeams she enjoys a day as we 
do. One side of her is brilliantly lighted, 
and this it is which renders our satellite 
visible. The moon travels around the earth 
and the earth and moon together around 
the sun. 

“* Sometimes it happens that the earth is directly 
in a line between the sun and the moon, and then 
The sun is at night under our 
feet at the other side of the earth, and the earth 


an eclipse occurs. 


If the moon enter 
into this shadow it is plain that the sunlight is 
wholly or partly cut off, and since the moon shines 


throws a long shadow upward. 


by no light of her own, but only by borrowed light 
from the sun, it follows that when the moon is buried 
in the shadow all the direct light is intercepted, and 
Thus we obtain what 
It is a total eclipse if the 
moon be entirely in shadow, and a partial eclipse if 


she must lose her brilliancy. 
is called a lunar eclipse. 


the moon be only partly in shadow. The lunar 


eclipse is visible to every one on the dark hemisphere 
of the earth if the clouds will keep out of the way, 
so that usually a great many more people can see a 
lunar eclipse than an eclipse of the sun which is 
only visible from a limited part of the earth. It 
thus happens that the lunar eclipse is the more 
familiar spectacle of the two.’t 

“These eclipses prove that the moon 
shines with reflected light from the sun.” 

‘“‘T understand,” said Mrs. Foster, ‘“‘ and 
now I wish you would tell us something 
about the mountains and craters on the 
moon. Are the mountains like the moun- 
tains on our earth ?” 

‘The mountains on the moon doubtless 
resemble the mountains on our earth,” re- 
plied the professor, ‘and it has even been 
possible to ascertain their heights, by meas- 
uring the length of the shadows they cast 
upon the surface of the moon. Galileo 
named these mountains after the mountains 
known tous here, suchas the Apennines, the 
Caucasus, the Alps, and the Altai Moun- 
tains. Besides these mountain-masses there 
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are great ring-plains, or craters, scattered all 
over the surface of the moon. These are 
supposed to resemble the volcanic craters 
on the earth, but are very much larger. The 
largest volcanoes on earth are not more than 
afew miles in extent, while on the moon 
many of the craters are fifty or sixty miles 
wide and some are even more than a hun- 
dred miles in diameter. These craters are 
usually surrounded by a ring of high moun- 
tains rising several thousand feet above the 
surface of the plain below. Sometimes in 
the center of the craterthere will be a group 
of mountains rearing their lofty peaks in the 
air. Jules Verne in his book ‘ From the 
Earth to the Moon’ gives a fine description 
of the crater of Tycho, which is the most 
famous of the mountain craters of the moon, 
though not the largest. It is about fifty- 
four miles in diameter and three miles deep. 
In its center is a peak five or six thousand 
feet high. Verne describes it as ‘a group of 
Mont Blancs, placed round one common 
center and crowned by radiating beams. 
The cliffs hanging on the interior and ex- 


terior sloping flanks rise in stories like gi- 


gantic terraces. They appear to be higher 
by three hundred or four hundred feet to the 
west than to the east. A town built at the 
bottom of this crater would be utterly inac- 
cessible. Nor is the plain of the crater flat 
and empty. One can clearly distinguish 
cones and centralhills. There is, as it were, 
a place marked out for a temple, here the 
ground of a forum, on this spot the plan of 
a palace, in another the plateau for a cita- 
del, the whole overlooked by a central 
mountain one thousand five hundred feet 
high—a vast circle in which ancient Rome 
could have been held in its entirety ten 
times over. What a grand fortress-town 
might have been constructed within that ring 
of mcuntains! Around Tycho there is a 
dark rim some twenty-five miles wide, and 
beyond this there is a bright region extend- 
ing ninety miles further. Out of it spring 
great rays, or streaks, varying from ten to 
twenty miles in width, and many are several 
hundred miles long.’ The cliffs which sur- 
round the crater of Newton reach a height 
of twenty-one thousand feet, and this enor- 
E-Aug. 
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mous hole forms a gloomy abyss which the 
sun’s rays never penetrate. These craters 
are extinct volcanoes on the moon, and when 
our earth has reached the same period as 
the moon the active volcanoes at present on 
its surface will then become extinct and re- 
semble the extinct volcanoes on the moon.” 
“Do you mean to say that some day our 
earth will be a dead planet, and resemble 
the moon?” inquired Mrs. Foster in dismay. 
“Yes indeed,” said the professor smiling, 
“and by that time probably Jupiter will 
have become fitted to support life, and 
among the inhabitants there may be astrono- 
mers who will turn their telescopes toward 
our earth and makethe same remarks about 
it then that we are making about the moon 
now. However we need not concern our- 
selves about the fate of ourearth at a period 
so remote. By the way, did you notice that 
meteor that just flashed across the heavens ?” 
“Yes, there it goes!” replied a chorus 
of voices. ‘Do tell us what a meteor, or 
shooting star, really is,” entreated Mrs. 
Foster. 
“Sir Robert Stawell Ball, the great 
astronomer of Ireland, writes thus about a 
shooting star,” the professor answered : 


“* A small body is moving around the sun. Just 
as a mighty planet revolves in an ellipse, so even 
a small object will be guided round and round in 
an ellipse with the sun in the focus. There are at 
this moment myriads of meteors moving in this 
manner. They are too small, and far too distant 
for us to see them with a telescope, and when we 
do see them it is only under the most extraordinary 
circumstances. At the time when we noticed that 
shooting star just now it was moving with enor- 
mous velocity, probably rushing along at a rate 
exceeding twenty miles in every second of time. 
Such a velocity is almost impossible near the 
earth’s surface, the resistance of the air would pre- 
vent it. Aloft, in the emptiness of space, there is 
no air to impede its flight. It may have been 
journeying round and round the sun for centuries of 
time without suffering any interference, but if in 
the course of its wanderings it comes too near 
the earth, the meteor perishes in a streak of 
splendor. To a body moving with the velocity of a 
meteor, a plunge into the atmosphere is usually 
fatal. Even though the upper layers of air ‘are 
exceedingly rare, yet they suddenly check the 
velocity, almost as a rifle bullet would be checked 
when fired into water. As the meteor rushes 
through the atmosphere it. rubs against every 
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particle of air. This warms its surface, gradually it 
is reduced to an intense heat, and is finally driven 
off into vapor, and we are treated to the momentary 
sight of a glowing shooting star.’ * 

“Tt is supposed by some astronomers that 
meteors are probably fragments of some old planet 
which has gone one stage farther than the moon, 
that is, it has gone out of existence altogether, by 
literally breaking up into fragments. Here is an 
idea for a novelist in search of a new motif, that of 
a meteorite bringing to us the story of a lost race 
in some fragment of art or architecture of its lost 
world.’ f 

“Perhaps our world may go to pieces 
some day,” continued the professor, “ and 
a fragment of the pyramids may, after 
wandering through space, eventually land 
upon the planet Mars. Then we can 
imagine the poor Martianists (if there are 
any) worrying their poor brains over the 
marvelous inscriptions written thereon.” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,” here 
interrupted an elderly lady who had been 
listening to the discussion with the deepest 
interest, “and now that you have been 
hearing so much truth I would like to tell 
you a little fiction I read about shooting 
stars in Professor Langley’s book, ‘The 
New Astronomy.’ This is what he says: 

“There is a quaint Moslem tradition to this 
effect: The evil genii are accustomed to fly at 
night up to the gates of heaven, in order that they 
may overhear the conversation of the angels, and 
the shooting stars are the fiery arrows hurled by 
the latter at their lurking foes, with so good an aim, 
we are told, that for every shooting star we 
may be sure there is one spirit of evil less in the 
world.’” 

“The scientific view of them, however,” 
said the professor smiling, “if not so con- 
solatory is perhaps more instructive. I 
also know a Lithuanian legend about the 
shooting star, according to which we are 
told that there is a silver thread connected 
with the shooting stars and the life of every 
mortal on earth, and that when a mortal 
dies the string snaps and the shooting star 
falls to the ground.” 

“Well, Professor Douglas,” said Mrs. 
Foster, as she prepared to take her depar- 
ture, “I think we owe you a debt of grati- 


R. S. Ball. 
Chapter on Meteors. Prof. 
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tude for all the delightful facts you have 
told us this evening, and all I can say is 
that I wish that when I was a young girl I 
had had the sense to take more interest in 
astronomy.” 

Like sentiments were expressed by the 
rest of the party, as they said good night to 
the professor, and thanked him for enter- 
taining them so delightfully. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE young folks, however, did not follow 
the example of their elders, but remained 
on deck, enjoying the glorious moonlight 
night. Some were promenading up and 
down, talking together in low, earnest 
tones, others were laughing merrily at 
some amusing joke, while a group of young 
friends musically inclined were enjoying 
themselves singing glees and madrigals to 
the accompaniment of a guitar. The scene 
was decidedly alluring, and the moon had 
risen higher and higher in the heavens, the 
light of the stars paling in its luster. For 
the first time that evening the professor 
found himself alone with Marion Cleveland, 
and he realized only too well the fact that 
this would probably be their last evening 
together. He looked at her now, as she 
stood leaning over the side of the ship, 
gazing far out to sea. What were her 
thoughts, he wondered, and moreover what 
would they be did she known his thoughts 
with regard to her? He had determined 
to speak to her that evening, and to confess 
his love for her, but it was not without a 
feeling of nervous anxiety that he now 
approached her. What would he say to 
her first? How could he lead the conversa- 
tion to the subject uppermost in his mind? 
He had a difficult task before him, and 
should he fail, what a dreary picture con- 
fronted him! He had loved Marion faith- 
fully all these years, and now the time had 
come for him to plead his cause. 

At this moment Marion started to go to 
her stateroom, and the professor, desperate 
at the thought of losing this favorable 
opportunity of speaking to her alone, has- 
tened to her, saying : 
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“Miss Cleveland, surely you are not 
going yet. It is still quite early.” 

“‘T am anxious to finish my book,” said 
Marion gently, “as it is not mine and I 
must return it to Mrs. Foster to-morrow. 
However, I may have time in the morning, 
and the evening is very delightful,” she 
remarked as she seated herself far from re- 
luctantly in a steamer chair the professor 
had placed for her. 

“We might read some of it now,” said 
the professor, secretly rejoicing at his suc- 
cess. “I suppose it is the book you 
were reading the other day, ‘The Poet at 
the Breakfast Table.’” 

“You are right,” said Marion, “and I have 
very nearly finished it. I started to read 
it when we first came on deck this evening, 
but I became so interested in the conversa- 
tion about the moon that I read only a very 
few pages.” 

“Then I am to blame,” said the profes- 
sor smiling, “for talking so much, and 
distracting your attention, but may I atone 
for this by reading to you now? The moon- 


light is nearly as bright as daylight, and I 
can read with the greatest ease.” 

“T would not like you to blind yourself 
on my account,” said Marion laughing, “ but 
if you do not mind reading I shall enjoy it 


ever so much. Here is the book, and I had 
just come to the account of the starlight 
night and the conversation between the As- 
tronomer, and the Young Girl. Ah! here 
is the passage,” she continued, as she 
handed the book to the professor. 

As the professor took the book from her 
and glanced at the passage he recalled it at 
once, and in a moment the thought flashed 
into his mind that the fates had indeed 
favored his cause. While he read the well- 
known lines slowly and deliberately he was 
anxiously planning his course of action. 
Unconsciously Marion had helped him, and 
she little suspected the reason of the slight 
tremor in his voice as he read: 


«««Do you know the story of Andromeda ?” asked 
the Astronomer. 

“«« Perhaps I did once,” replied the Young Girl, 
“but suppose I don’t remember it.” 

“*He then told her the story of the unfortunate 
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maiden chained to a rock and waiting for a sea-beast 
that was coming to devour her, and how Perseus 
came and set her free, and won her love with his 
life, and then he began something about a young 
man chained to 4zs rock which was a star-gazer’s 
tower, a prey by turns to ambition and lonely self- 
contempt and unwholesome scorn of the life he 
looked down upon after the serenity of the firma- 
ment, and endless questionings that led him no- 
where,—and now he had only one more question to 
ask. He loved her. Would she break his chain? 
He held both his hands out toward her, the palms 
together, as if they were fettered at the wrists. She 
took hold of them very gently ; parted them a little; 
then wider—wider—and found herself all at once, 
folded, unresisting, in her lover’s arms. 

“*So there was a new double star in the living 
firmament. The constellations seemed to kindle 
with new splendors as the student and the story- 
teller walked homeward in their light; Alioth and 
Algol looked down on them as on the first pair of 
lovers they shone over, and the autumn air seemed 
full of harmonies, as when the morning stars sang 
together.’” 


’ 


“That is a very beautiful passage,” said 
Marion thoughtfully. 

“And would you have been as merciful 
as the Young Girl?” said the professor, 
‘“‘had I been the Astronomer, and asked you 
such a question ?” 

“ But it would be entirely different,” said 
Marion laughing, little dreaming of the pro- 
fessor’s meaning, “for they loved each 
other.” 

*“* Supposing I loved you,” asked the pro- 
fessor, “what would your answer be then ?” 

“T would not unfetter your hands,” said 
Marion gently, “‘ because—because I do not 
love you.” 

She wondered at the pained look that 
came over the professor’s face. 

“You are surely not in earnest,” she in- 
quired nervously. 

“T never was more in earnest in my 
life,” he replied. “I love you, Marion and 
have loved you ever since I met you at the 
Grange. I did not dare to acknowledge 
my love for you then, for your wealth was 
an impassible barrier between us, but now 
all is changed, and I have dared to tell you 
a secret I have cherished for years. Can 
you not give me some hope ?” 

Marion was naturally embarrassed and 
surprised at the professor’s avowal. It had 
not occurred to her to consider him save as 


, 
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a friend, and she had accepted his attentions 
and kindness to her during the voyage with 
this understanding. Now thatthe truth was 
revealed to her she was alarmed. She cer- 
tainly admired and esteemed Professor 
Douglas, and she had learned to watch for 
him and enjoy his conversation, experi- 
encing a feeling of disappointment when he 
was absent, but—this was not love. What 
could she say to him now? 

“T am so sorry,” she said gently, “ but 
I do not know how to answer you. You 
have taken me by surprise. I had not 
thought of you except as a good, kind friend. 
Can we not remain so? And now,” contin- 
ued Marion, rising and holding out her hand 
toward the professor, “ it is growing late and 
I must say good night, and good-by.” 

“Do not go yet, 1 entreat of you, Miss 
Cleveland,” said the professor anxiously. 
“To-morrow it will be indeed good-by— 
and then the chances are that we may never 
meet again. May I not plead my cause 
with you? I have loved you all these years, 
ever since you were a schoolgirl. You are 
now alone in the world, with the hard battle 
of life before you, and may I not save you 
from its hardships and endeavor to make 
your life a happy one? Can you not give 
me some hope?” 

Marion was silent; words failed her at 
this moment, and she gazed at the ocean 
glistening in the moonlight. A pathway 
of silvery waves seemed to lead to the 
sky, and just then a small sailboat drifted 
across it, soon lost to view again in the 
darkness beyond. The scene was entran- 
cing, and appealed strongly to Marion’s 
sensitive nature. Once more the professor 
spoke to her, and she listened as in a 
dream. 

“There is a ship passing in the night,” 
he said to her, “and we may never see it 
again. How swiftly it passed from the 
moonlight out into the darkness beyond ! 
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And so it is with many lives, as they saii 
the broad ocean of life,’ continued the 
professor thoughtfully. ‘“ How sad a story 
could thousands tell of those who have 
passed out of their lives, like ‘ ships in the 
night,’ never to meet again.” 

Marion shivered at the gloomy prospect, 
and drew her wrap about her. , 

“* Have not our lives been somewhat like 
this?” continued the professor. ‘ And are 
we also fated ‘to meet to part,’ and must 
it be ‘to part—to meet no more’?” 

Marion was deeply touched by his words, 
and she felt that he was sincere in the 
avowal of his love. The thought of never 
seeing him again made her realize how 
much she had unconsciously learned to care 
for him, and how she would miss his loving 
attentions. She looked earnestly at him, 
as he patiently awaited her reply, and an 
intense feeling of pity overwhelmed her. 
And is not pity akin to love? Perhaps 
after all she might learn to love him some 
time, and she summoned courage enough to 
tell him this in a gentle, shy, hesitating 
way. As the professor listened to the soft, 
low tones of her voice he realized all the 
more how dearly he loved her, and while he 
whispered to her “the sweetest story ever 
told” the moon rose higher and higher 
in the heavens, and, almost lost in its 
radiance, 

“ Overhead the countless stars 
Like eyes of love were beaming ; 


Underneath the weary earth 
All breathless lay a-dreaming.” 


“So there was a new double star in the 
living firmament. The constellations seemed 
to kindle with new splendor, as the Young 
Girl and the Astronomer whispered to- 
gether. Alioth and Algol looked down on 
them as on the first pair of lovers they 
shone over, and the autumn air seemed full 
of harmonies, as when the morning stars 
sang together.” 


( The end.) 
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UST when, how, and by whom the In- 
dian sign language was devised is a 
matter of conjecture only. Very few 

tribes have ever attempted to keep any his- 
tory of themselves, and in these few in- 
stances the histories have been merely re- 
cords of their greatest fights. And whether 
it was developed in the earliest days of the 
race as a means of communication between 
fellow-men whose oral vocabulary was too 
limited, or whether it was developed in later 
days to allow communication between tribes 
whose oral languages were different is some- 
thing too bare of even the shadow of data 
for this paper to discuss. When the widely 


different Indians met in friendly council, 
and that was rarely, they had no common 
religion to bind them together, no ties of 


any kind except their savage natures and 
ignorance. Yet one chief after another 
could stand up in the council and with 
graceful motions of his fingers, hands, and 
arms speak fluently and oratorically to all 
of his different-tongued listeners, 

It is safe to say that the necessity for 
communication between tribes having dif- 
ferent vocal languages perfected the sign 
language. The Indians of the plains were 
probably the inventors, for they were rovers 
and in their hunts, their war parties, and 
their peaceful migrations the different 
tribes came together, and the few natural 
gestures that would be intelligible the world 
over gave rise to the complete system. And 
if necessity, that great mother common to 
so many inventions, gave birth to the per- 
fected sign language, truly on the paternal 
side it may be traced back to the quickness 
of Indian perception inherited from many 
generations of forefathers to whom every 
fall of a leaf, every curl of the ascending 
smoke, and every sound that disturbed the 
midnight air was full of meaning. 

The essentials for the development of a 


sign language to be understood among so 
many different linguistic tribes are, quick 
perception, wonderful memory, and some 
similarity in habits and aims of life. The 
North American Indians possessed these, 
and their powers of perception and memory 
were strengthened by ages of inheritance 
when these powers were vitally necessary 
for the survival of the fittest. Should you, 
even to-day, in talking the sign language to 
a Sioux, use a sign incorrectly, the Indian 
will make that sign just as you made it 
throughout the rest of the conversation. 
And although a graceful and flowery (if I 
may use the expression ) form of speech is 
aimed at, the Indian will make the incorrect 
gesture as naturally as though he had never 
made any other. 

The age of the Indian sign language is a 
matter of much doubt. I have not been 
able to find any record of its fully developed 
existence among the tribes first encountered 
by the whites after the discovery and 
colonization of this continent, that is, 
among the kindred tribes of the Iroquois 
and Algonquins. The journals of both 
French and English explorers contain many 
references to communication with the 
Indians by signs and rude pictures, but 
there is no evidence of a fully developed 
sign language. There can be no doubt, 
however, that these Indians could have 
expressed themselves in acted speech. 

Mr. Parkman, in “The Jesuits in North 
America,” quotes a speech made by Kiotsa- 
ton, an Iroquois chief, during a peace con- 
ference between the French and the 
Iroquois. The French had returned an 
Iroquois made prisoner by the Algonquins, 
and in return the Iroquois gave up a French 
prisoner. In his speech the chief referred 
to the hardships encountered by the Indian 
prisoner whom the French had returned, 
and proceeded to represent the difficulties 
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of the journey in pantomime, “so natural,” 
says Father Vimont, “that no actor in 
France could equal it. He counterfeited 
the lonely traveler toiling up some rocky 
portage track, with a load of baggage on his 
head, now stopping as if half spent, and 
now tripping against a stone. Next he was 
in his canoe, vainly trying to urge it against 
the swift current, looking around in despair 
on the foaming rapids, then recovering 
courage, and paddling desperately for his 
life.” 

In the journals of the explorers Lewis 
and Clark I find that a member of the 
party “conversed by signs” with a Sho- 
shone buck and two squaws, in the fall of 
1804. A few months later the same minute 
and exact recorders noticed among the 
same Indians a perfected gesture speech. 
These Indians were poor and their war 
parties were weak. They had no guns, and 
it took twenty of them an entire day to kill 
an antelope. There can be no doubt that 
the more powerful tribes, the Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Gros Ventres, and Mandans, 


used the sign language at as early a period 
as their puny neighbors, yet Lewis and 
Clark passed the preceding winter among 


these tribes without noticing it. It is no 
great wonder, therefore, that earlier and 
less faithful narrators failed either to dis- 
cover or record this mode of communi- 
cation. 

One reason why the sign language was 
not noticed earlier lies in the natural desire 
of the Indian to give the white man as little 
information as_ possible. Since it was 
understood by all Indians, the crafty mind 
might imagine the white man also master of 
it—hence it was not safe to use it before 
him. Or if he believed the white man 
ignorant on the subject he would be a 
crazy Indian, an Indian whose brain was in 
a whirl, who would give him the faintest 
idea of its existence. Even friendly Indians 
are averse to giving information. They 
seem to take pride in knowing something 
that a white man does not know. On the 
Standing Rock reservation there are several 
old Sioux women who know more about the 
Custer massacre than has ever been written. 
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They were eye witnesses of the entire fight, 
but neither friendship of years’ standing nor 
the promise of money will open their 
mouths. 

A direct proof of at least some age on 
the part of the sign language is shown by 
the changes in the signs incidental to new 
ideas learned from the whites. The old 
sign for coffee was made with the right 
hand, back of hand to right, the forearm 
horizontal, the thumb pressing against first 
joint of extended index finger so that only 
the nail of the index finger extended beyond 
the thumb—the Indian conception of coffee 
being a little berry. When the coffee mill 
became known the sign was changed to an 
imitation of the grinding of coffee, the left 
hand being held horizontally in front of the 
body, back of hand down, while the right 
hand, closed as though grasping the handle 
of the mill, describes a number of small 
circles above and close to the left. The 
same is true of the sign for money. Silver 
and gold were the first monies known to 
the Indians, hence their conception of 
money was a small, circular piece of metal, 
and it was expressed by making an incom- 
plete circle with the thumb and first finger 
of the right hand, the circle being some- 
what larger than a silver dollar of to-day. 
When bills became known to the Indian he 
added a second sign, first wetting the tip of 
his right index finger and then imitating the 
counting of a roll of bills. A very old 
Indian will beg tobacco from you by hold- 
ing his closed left hand in front of his body, 
back of hand to left, and then hitting the 
thumb and index finger of the left hand with 
the palm of the right. This is a sign that 
he wants to fill his pipe. A younger buck 
will twirl his thumbs and first fingers, 
imitating the rolling of a cigarette. It 
might be said in this connection that most 
Indians can be depended on to give a 
correct sign only when they want some- 
thing and are unable to ask for it in vocal 
speech. The only other way of getting a 
sign is to pay them for their work, and in 
this case the signs given may or may not 
be the correct ones. 

If the origin, age, and development of 
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the sign language are obscure, its general 
use shines forth as a luminary of the first 
magnitude. During all the Indian troubles 
of the present century: it has proved itself a 
most valuable aid to the Indian in allowing 
him to spread the news of his wars, his 
treaties, and his messiahs among other 
tribes. His rage, his love, his brutal cun- 
ning, his undaunted bravery, his savage 
debauchery, his ignorant religion—all have 
been told by nimble hands and fingers in 
language that breathes and lives with the 
poetry of nature. Very often have these 
skillful fingers denounced the white man in 
language that fired the hearts of the tribes 
assembled as listeners; very often they 
have told an eloquent tale of the “great 
father’s”’ gifts and promises. 

In describing an object the Indian has 
the wonderful faculty of picking out. its 
most distinguishing characteristic at once. 
I have repeatedly seen Indians come into a 
military post to see officers. Without know- 


ing the particular officer’s name, and with- 
out being able to pronounce it intelligibly if 


it were known, I have never seen an in- 
stance where, by a few signs, the Indian has 
not been at once directed to the person 
whom he wished to see. A stout officer 
will be described beyond the possibility of 
any doubt when the Indian half-circles his 
extended hands over the region of his 
stomach. If the officer wears glasses, the 
Indian will took through the two circles 
made by his thumbs and first fingers; if 
the officer is bald, the Indian will raise his 
own long tresses in one hand and draw the 
forefinger of his other hand across the top 
his head as though he were going through 
the pleasant operation of lifting a scalp. 
An officer who varied the monotony of 
frontier life by very steady and hard drink- 
ing I once saw an Indian describe by point- 
ing to the head and then waving his hand 
in small circles. There was no mistaking 
that sign—the Indian wanted the officer 
whose brain was in a whirl. And although 
utterly devoid of a sense of humor, an In- 
dian is always laughingly good natured in 
thus pointing out any one’s distinguishing 
characteristic or eccentricity. 
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The expression of words by means of the 
sign language may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes: imitating actions or attributes; 
pointing to objects; representing shapes, 
sizes, uses, or habits; simulating emo- 
tions ; employing metaphors consistent with 
Indian conception, and making empirical 
signs, although if the development of signs 
of this last class could be traced back I am 
sure they would resolve themselves into 
some one of the other classes. 

In giving examples of words that come 
under the different classes I have tried to 
give some insight into the character of the 
Indian race for the twofold purpose of ex- 
plaining Indian customs and making this 
paper of more interest to the casual reader. 
The sign language is a wonder of itself, but a 
mere dictionary of a few signs would possess 
neither interest nor usefulness. 

There is a unique form of courtship 
among several Indian tribes that gives rise to 
a correspondingly peculiar sign. Should 
you visit a Sioux who has an attractive, that 
is hard-working, daughter, during the even- 
ing you would probably notice numerous 
young bucks standing near the tepee, each 
carrying a woolen blanket. The keen-eyed 
Indian girl would probably have some er- 
rand that would take her near the men. As 
she approaches, one of them throws his 
blanket over her head and then covers his 
own head with the same blanket, but should 
the girl not wish his attentions it is a matter 
of honor for him fo release her instantly. 
With an accepted suitor she will stand thus 
enveloped for hours and, stranger still, not 
a comment will be passed by any one ob- 
serving them. In the sign language this 
curious courtship is expressed by extending 
both hands to the front as though clasping 
something and then imitating the covering 
with a blanket. The blanket is expressed 
by holding both hands, palms toward each 
other, at the height of the shoulders and 
moving the right hand to the left and the 
left hand to the right until the wrists cross, 
the right hand being nearest the body. This 
is an imitation of folding the blanket around 
the shoulders, its principal use among In- 
dians. 
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If it did not require a very broad and 
practical joke to arouse an Indian’s stunted 
sense of honor, one might say that the sign 
for musquito was the result of: a perusal of 
the comic papers. But to any one living on 
either the Missouri or Yellowstone Rivers 
the vividness of the sign is appreciated. 
To express the pest, first make signs for 
blanket, then touch the nose and tap the left 
palm with the right index—in Indian lan- 
guage, the thing that with its nose stings 
through a blanket. 

The signs for the different colors are made 
by pointing to something of the desired 
color. To express red, the Indian will touch 
his cheek; for blue, he points to the sky; 
for green, to the grass. 

The signs for the different tribes are good 
illustrations of the class of words described 
by attributes. For the Sioux, the right hand 
or right index finger is drawn across the 
throat, the idea coming from the old desire 
of this warlike tribe to mutilate the body of 
a slain foe as much as possible. Formerly 
the Cheyennes slashed their arms and wrists 


with knives, merely to show their ability to 
stand pain; the tribal sign is made by using 
the right index as a knife and drawing it 
across the left index as though slashing it. 

Indian emotion is a rare thing, hence 
there are few occasions in his speech when 


he is required to simulate anemotion. His 
conceptions of ideas, though poetic, are al- 
ways material. To express the verb /0 cry, 
he merely traces with his finger the path of 
the tear down his cheek. If he is afraid of 
anything, his idea is that he shrinks from it, 
and this idea is expressed by holding his 
arms extended horizontally to the front, the 
palms toward the face, the index fingers 
pointing upward and to the front, the other 
fingers and the thumbs closed, and then 
drawing the hands back and down a few 
inches, curving the indices at the same time, 
as though falling back or cowering before 
the object of his fear. So with the idea of 
shame, the Indian makes no attempt to 
express the emotion that is felt, but merely 
makes the sign for the physical act at feeling 
the emotion; that is, he holds the extended 
hands with the palms toward his face and 
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then moves the hands in front of his face 
until the wrists arecrossed. In other words, 
he covers his face with a blanket. 

This same sign is: sometimes used for 
mother-in-law, and its use reveals the Indian’s 
curious custom of covering his face before 
his mother-in-law, of never speaking to her, 
and, as they say, of never looking in her 
face. I have never been able to discover 
the origin of this custom, but it is held by 
many tribes as a rule not to be violated. 
Once while hunting in Arizona I camped for 
the night with a chief who had a three- 
roomed adobe house, the only one on the 
San Carlos reservation at that time. Our 
party slept in the middle room, but owing to 
this custom of the son-in-law never speaking 
to his wife’s mother sleep was impossible. 
The old chief’s daughter had left her hus- 
band and gone back to her parents, but the 
young buck presented himself at the house 
and proceeded to argue the matter from six 
o’clock in the evening to six o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. ‘The chief and the son-in- 
law discussed the affair in the first room; as 
arguments were presented, the old man 
passed through our room into the third room 
and there repeated the arguments to his wife, 
who, judging from her shrill and angry tones, 
was not partial to her son-in-law. And so 
it was kept up all night long, the old chief, 
who seemed to occupy the neutral position 
of not caring what was done, catching the 
reproaches and ill humor of both parties, who 
were prevented from letting loose on each 
other by the Indian custom. 

It is in the signs that metaphorically ex- 
press the Indian ideas of what to us are com- 
mon ideas that the poetry of the savage na- 
ture shines forth. When the dusky chief of 
the plains places his right hand over his 
heart and then throws out both arms in 
graceful circles to the right and left, he 
means that in his heart it is day, the sun is 
shining on it, and therefore he is glad. At 
night the blanket of darkness covers the 
earth, and he expresses it by holding his ex- 
tended forearms to the front, backs of the 
hands up, and then moving them until the 
wrists are crossed. If he is hot, he says that 
the sun’s rays are pressing down on him, 
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and his hands held above and in front of his 
head are then moved toward the head. A 
liar is as the adder’s forked tongue, and the 
sign is made by holding the right hand in 
front of the mouth, first two fingers extended 
and separated, the other fingers and the 
thumb closed, then moving the hand to the 
left and front. 

The empirical signs are of no interest 
save that their possibilities may be traced 
to a more exact method of word painting. 
To denote a saddle, the Indian raises his 
forearms to a vertical and parallel position 
in front of his body and bends the closed 
hands backwards. If the wrists touched in 
this sign, one could see a resemblance to 
the cantle, seat, and pommel of a saddle, but 
when the forearms are separated and paral- 
lel, it is hard to see why this sign should in- 
dicate a saddle. The same is true of the 
verb fo give. This act is expressed by hold- 
ing the right hand at the height of the shoul- 
der, the fingers extended, joined and point- 
ing to the front and upwards, after which 
the hand is moved outwards and downwards. 


The following illustrates how gesture sen- 
tences may be formed; only the bare ges- 
tures and construction of the sentence are 
shown; words fail to show the ease, grace, 
rapidity, and vividness of the acted thought. 

The Indian speaker touches his breast 


with the tip of the right thumb. He holds 
his hands breast high, back of the hands 
up, fingers and thumbs extended and joined, 
and moves the hands toward each other un- 
til the wrists are crossed, the right hand up- 
permost ; then keeping the left hand station- 
ary he moves the right hand in a circle, 
turning the palm up and bringing the hand 
back to the position beside and to the right 
of the left hand. He then touches his eyes 
with the right hand and moves the same 
hand to the front, back of the hand up, the 
first two fingers extended, separated, and 
pointing to the front, the other fingers and 
the thumb closed. With a cutting move- 
ment he draws his right hand across his 
throat. Then he makes the outline of a 
badge on his left breast, and possibly out- 
lines a stripe down thé outside of his leg. 
Quickly he raises his right hand to his breast 
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and snaps his fingers tothe front. Thenhe 
raises both hands to the sides of his head, 
the palms of the hands turned in, the index 
fingers extended and pointing upwards, the 
other fingers and the thumbs closed, then 
raises the hands a few inches, curving the 
index fingers to the front. Dropping the 
left arm to his side, he closes his right hand 
and lowers it to the height of the shoulders, 
holds it in position for a second, then drops 
it several inches. 

Cold, bare words change the speaker’s 
graceful gestures to the machine-like move- 
ments of an automaton. They make his ac- 
tions slow and laborious; they cannot even 
assume to paint the varying expressions of 
his face, the look of pride when he points to 
himself, the old, unquenchable love of blood 
when he describes the shooting, and the 
wild desire, the ever-present hope when he 
makes the sign for the buffalo. To see an 
Indian go through these gestures it is almost 
impossible not to know that he has said, 
“‘ Yesterday I saw an Indian policeman shoot 
Sitting Bull.” 

The Indian has learned many tricks be- 
sides talking with his hands. In his palmy 
days the Indian scout sent information of 
the movements of our little army back among 
his fellows, and it can be said without any 
discredit to our officers and soldiers—in fact 
it reflects great credit and honor and more 
glory than Congress assembled has ever seen 
fit to bestow when one considers that the 
little, ragged army conquered these wily 
foes—but it can be truly said that, from his 
position on dusty plain or barren duéte, the 
Indian scout sent his information so that it 
was seen by all of his friends and none of 
his enemies. His code of signs with the 
pony, the blanket, and the mirror were not 
so complicated as the signs made with his 
hands and arms, but they were just as well 
devised, and just as well did they tell their 
tale. 

With the fall and decline of the Indian 
race, and with the gathering of its children 
tribe by tribe on the government reserva- 
tions, the sign language has lost its use and 
its strength, and the world has lost its most 
unique specimen of savage invention. 
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T was my privilege some years ago to 
publish a little book on the “ Theory of 
Conversation,” which contains what I 

had discovered on that subject. It seems 
bold to use the word discovered, and yet it 
is, I trust, no idle boast to say that no 
earlier book had laid down any theory upon 
the subject, far less given a formal analysis 
of all the sorts and conditions of conversa- 
tion. But still the book was merely a book 
of theory; as such it was necessarily dry 
and somewhat exacting to the reader’s at- 
tention. The many who want to learn 
without trouble and who want practical 
hints without any theory were discontent. 
Sundry critics even went so far as to say 
that no theory was possible on such a sub- 


ject, and that if it was it was of little or no 


use. These objections, based upon igno- 
rance of what had been proved clearly, were 
noted and disposed of in the preface to my 
second edition. But when the editor of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN invited me to say some- 
thing further on this inexhaustible subject I 
acceded very gladly, because further experi- 
ence and further criticism have suggested 
some further considerations worth record- 
ing, and this opportunity is also the suitable 
one to say something more on the practical 
side of the matter. 

It afforded not a little amusement to me 
and others that the severest critics of the 
book were elderly persons who had once 
been thought agreeable but who had so ex- 
hausted their store and so often repeated 
their “good stories” that they had been 
generally voted bores and had been left out 
of the pleasant evenings of men. To these 
critics it was a matter of disappointment 
that the “‘ Theory of Conversation ”’ afforded 
no nostrum to revive their jaded intelligence, 
no elixir of life or store of good things with 
which they might appear afresh and regain 


their place in society. But, alas! the close 
logic of theory is far removed from the 
spasmodic scintillations of a ‘Joe Miller,” 
which serves up conversation in the form of 
tidbits—mostly old and threadbare, some- 
times new, but often undesirable. This is 
the very first subject worth considering in 
the present paper. Instead of working 
from a theory, instead of starting from gen- 
eral principles, capable of multiform appli- 
cation, there are many who think that the 
only preparation possible for conversation 
is to lay up a store of special things—good 
anecdotes, witty sayings, and the like—and 
that to bring these out in conversation will 
make a man an agreeable member of society. 

The climax of this sort of thing I wit- 
nessed years ago in an old Irish divine, 
who went out to dinner with a little manu- 
script joke book in his pocket. When the 
conversation flagged he could be seen 
fumbling with this book under the table 
and looking out for some good thing to tell. 
Then there came suddenly an anecdote 
wholly irrelevant to the previous talk, and 
the peals of laughter from those who had 
witnessed the whole process were under- 
stood by him as the complete success of his 
device. But in truth he worked upon a 
totally false principle. No ready-made col- 
lection of good stories is ever likely to ben- 
efit conversation. If it be a well-known col- 
lection, all the stories are already known; 
if it be not, even then the difficulty of fitting 
such things naturally into a conversation is 
such that few men can overcome it. But 
even to those who may not admit the force 
of these arguments we can quote the re- 
markable fact that no success is rarer than 
the success of a joke book, because gener- 
ally no book is dulter reading. In English 
literature I can mention only one which has 
maintained itself in popular favor. I sent 
a young man who had never heard of it to 
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buy it at Glasgow railway station a few 
years ago. They gave him the twenty- 
ninth edition. This is the late Dean Ram- 
say’s “Traits and Anecdotes of Scottish 
Character.” But though this book is full 
of really good things, a single page of it at 
a time, and very occasionally, is enough for 
an intelligent reader. 

There is another book published recently 
by an old friend of mine, William Lefann, now 
gone to his rest, in which he gave his remi- 
niscences of life, and told the stories with 
which he had fascinated Irish company for 
many years. But in the first place the per- 
sonal flavor, the merry eye, and the rich 
voice are gone, and the printed page gives 
us but a cold and objective version of the 
facts; in the next, these stories are only 
fitted to a peculiar tone and temper in so- 
ciety, and would have but little point to an 
English (as contrasted with an Irish) au- 
dience. It is therefore unlikely that the 
book, pleasant as it is, will last. 

When another remarkable friend of mine, 
Father Healy, recently died, to the inex- 
pressible loss of Irish society, several peo- 
ple did me the compliment of pressing me 
to write his life, and record the good things 
which made his conversation so famous. 
But I had no hesitation in refusing, on the 
ground that to give an adequate picture of the 
man as a talker was perfectly impracticable. 
He was a wit rather than a humorist, and said 
his best things suddenly, in the midst of a 
dull or ordinary conversation, but always 
fitted to the subject and the company. 
Thus he made fashionable ladies imagine 
themselves witty, when they afforded him 
by some triviality the occasion of a bril- 
liant repartee. But in recording his wit the 
biographer could not have dispensed with 
recording the dullness that gave occasion to 
it, and what more melancholy task could a 
man of letters undertake ? 

The task which I had declined was taken 
up by another writer, I might call him a 
professional biographer, who outlived the 
publication of the book but a few weeks. 
I need therefore say nothing of his perform- 
ance beyond the acknowledged fact that it 
disappointed all the friends of Father Healy. 
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Let me add that the worthy priest foresaw 
the risk of being perpetuated in such a biog- 
raphy, and often expressed to me and others 
the hope that he might escape such a fate. 
He knew perfectly well that the few and 
short anecdotes, the occasional repartees, 
would be culled from his conversation and 
reported as specimens of his social gifts, 
whereas no man ever agreed more cordially 
with me when I propounded the doctrine 
that a man who cannot carry on an agreeable 
conversation without anecdotes may be set 
aside as quite second-rate in social talent. 
As Iam writing these words I find quoted 
(in the Atheneum of May 23) the reflection 
of a Portugese visitor to England that an- 
ecdotes are much in vogue there—“ the re- 
source of people inaccessible to conversation 
properly so called.” This statement is per- 
haps too trenchant, but it is very near the 
truth. Any careful observer will notice 
that the real field of anecdote is either a 
company of stupid people or a company of 
old men who have ceased to think on serious 
subjects. It is melancholy to notice how 
quickly such people grow weary of a real 
play of intellect, and fall back upon their 
memory to supply them with disjointed 
scraps of humorous or witty parley. 

Such things excite laughter, but have be- 
hind them a sense of emptiness and un- 
reality which a good conversation never has, 
and yet the latter is a thing which unless 
taken down by shorthand cannot possibly 
be reproduced; and there is no better sign 
that talk has been really good and general 
than the inability of the contributors to give 
any adequate account of it afterward. The 
changes which pass over an expressive 
countenance cannot be given by the painter, 
still less by the most accurate photograph: 
so it is with the drifts and eddies in a flow- 
ing stream; so it is with the April weather 
of a good conversation. Anecdote may by 
no means be excluded, if it fits perfectly to 
the argument in hand; knowledge may give 
it depth, provided that knowledge is kept 
perfectly in hand, and used only as a means 
of recreation, but these are subsidiary to 
the play of intellect with intellect, the toss- 
ing and returning the ball; the entertain- 
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ment to which each member contributes 
according to his ability. Probably the 
most frequent hindrance to this result is 
the habit of depending upon one or two 
persons to bring out anecdotes or repeat 
good things which they have treasured in 
their memory. 

Such people are often so petted and 
pampered in English society that they lose 
all sense of proportion regarding their own 
importance, and behave like veritable 
tyrants in society. Years ago there was 
one of these tyrants in the Athenzeum Club, 
the late Abraham Hayward. He dined at 
a special table, which no other member 
dared occupy. He invited three or four 
members to sit with him, and this was 
thought a high privilege. Most of them 
were old men of the kind already noticed, 
who are past the age for a genuine con- 
versation. I well remember’ his astonish- 
ment when I declined to join his party, in 
response to a very condescending verbal 
invitation. When asked by one of his fol- 
lowers to vindicate such extraordinary con- 
duct the reasons given were that he de- 
sired no one to contribute anything to 
the series of anecdotes which he had pre- 
pared for the evening; that he resented any 
remark which might draw away the indi- 
vidual attention which he expected; lastly 
—and but for this the present criticism 
would never have been written—many of 
his stories were insufferably coarse and 
therefore disgusting. Without this last 
feature his monologue might have been 
agreeable enough, though it was not con- 
versation. 

Many a delightful evening have I spent 
listening to the flow of talk of the late 
Chief Justice Whiteside. There was no 
desire to interrupt, no wish to contribute 
when that admirable talker was pouring forth 
his wit and wisdom. But then he never said a 


word which ladies or growing boys might 
not safely hear, and in presence of men. 
All this was, as I said, delightful; it was 
not conversation. We in Ireland are very 
strict and blameless as regards the tone of 
the stories we tolerate in society, but it 
appears to me that in England, and perhaps 
in America, men who have fallen into their 
anecdotage often make the grave moral 
blunder of telling things unfit for the pure 
and the innocent. It was very falsely 
objected to my book on conversation that 
it was too worldly—I shall revert to that 
charge in due time—but on this ‘point no 
one was more peremptory than I was, that 
we must banish from all conversation every 
suspicion of foulness or immorality. Better 
never laugh again than to laugh at stories 
of this sort; better keep silent forever 
than shoot a poisoned dart at random, 
which may leave a festering spot in the 
imagination of some innocent hearer. A 
day may come when the perpetrator of this 
careless crime will have reason to shed 
bitter tears over the mischief it has pro- 
duced. Fortunately Irish society is very 
free from this taint; more than once have 
I seen Father Healy silence the first at- 
tempt at thus degrading a conversation, 
and if his manifest disapproval were un- 
heeded he would leave the room. But 
among us such a remonstrance is rarely 
needed, at least in educated circles. It 
may be said that everywhere, with the 
decrease of excessive drinking, a better 
tone and greater purity have been adopted 
in civilized society. I suppose that a gene- 
ration ago the mess of a fashionable 
regiment tolerated conversation which we 
should now justly consider shocking. Now- 
a-days a military dinner affords agreeable 
conversation fit for the gravest theologian. 
But I must reserve this topic of seriousness 
in conversation for another paper. 





THE SIXTH SENSE, OR ANOTHER WORLD. 


BY J. H. ROSNY. 


“ 


TRANSLATED FOR 


CAME into the world with a unique 

organism. From the very first I was 

an object of astonishment. Not that I 
appeared deformed. I am told that I was 
in face and form more graceful than one 
generally is at birth. But I had the most 
extraordinary tint—a species of pale violet. 
By the light of lamps, especially oil lamps, 
that tint became still paler; became of a 
strange whiteness like a lily submerged in 
water. This is at least the view of other 
men, for I see myself differently, as I see all 
objects of this world differently. 

I became stranger and stranger by my 
tastes, by my habits, and by my qualities. 
At six years old I lived almost entirely on 
alcohol. I rarely took a few mouthfuls of 
vegetables or fruit. I grew prodigiously 
fast. I was incredibly lean and light—I 


mean light from the point of view of specific 
gravity, which is exactly the contrary of 
lean people generally. Thus I swam with- 
out the slightest difficulty and floated like a 
poplar plank. My head sank in the water 
hardly any more than the rest of my body. 

I was nimble in proportion to my light- 


ness. I ran with the rapidity of a hare 
and easily jumped over ditches and 
obstacles.that no child twice my age would 
have tried to cross. I could climb to the 
top of a poplar tree in the twinkling of an 
eye or, what was still more surprising, I 
could jump onto the roof of our farm- 
house. On the other hand, the slightest 
weight was too much for me. 

If I saw certain things not so well as 
other people did I saw a great many that 
nobody but myself saw. This difference 
showed itself especially in colors. Every- 
thing that is called red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and indigo appeared to me of a 
blackish gray, while I perceived the violet 
and the series of colors beyond it—the 
colors which are only darkness for ordinary 
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I have found out since that I distin- 
guish thus at least thirty colors just as 
different as, for example, the yellow and 
the green. 

In the second place transparency did not 
show itself to my eye under ordinary con- 
ditions. I did not see very well through a 
window pane or through water. Many 
crystals called translucent were more or less 
opaque to me. On the contrary a great 
number of bodies called opaque did not 
stop my vision. 

This difference of my vision from that of 
other men was little noticed by my neigh- 
bors. People thought I was poor at dis- 
tinguishing the colors and that was all. It 
is a defect too common to attract attention. 

The faculty of seeing through the clouds, 
of seeing the stars during the most obscure 
nights, of seeing through a wooden door 
what is passing in a neighboring room— 
what is all that in comparison with the per- 
ception of a living world?—a world with 
animated beings moving by the side of, and 
about, man, without man having any con- 
sciousness of it and without his being 
warned by any sort of immediate contact. 
What is all that in comparison with the reve- 
lation that there exists upon this earth an- 
other fauna than our fauna ?—a fauna with- 
out resemblance either of form or of organi- 
zation or of manners or of mode of growth or 
of birth and death with ours—a fauna 
which lives by the side of ours and through 
ours, influences the elements which surround 
us, and is vivified and influenced by these 
elements without our suspecting its pres- 
ence—a living world as various as our own, 
as powerful as ours. 

At about eight years of age I was per- 
fectly aware that there were beings distin- 
guished from the atmospheric phenomena as 
much as the animals of our realm are. In 
the rapture that this discovery caused me I 


men, 
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tried to express it. I never could succeed. 
My speech was almost incomprehensible 
and my extraordinary vision made people 
distrust me. No one stopped to try to un- 
tangle my notions and my phrases, nor yet 
to admit that I could see through closed 
doors, though I had given many proofs of it. 

I fell into discouragement and dreaming. 
I became a sort of little recluse. I caused 
ill will, and felt the same, in the company of 
other children of my age. I was not exactly 
their victim, for my swiftness placed me out 
of the reach of their childish malice and 
gave me the means of avenging myself with 
ease. However many of them there might 
be never did an urchin succeed in striking 
me. They took me for both a simpleton 
and a wizard, but they thought my witch- 
craft only to be scorned, so my life became 
meditative and was spent largely out of 
doors. Nothing kept me human but the 
love of my mother. 

I will describe briefly some scenes of my 
tenth year. My father said one day, “ He 
will never be able to talk.” My mother 


looked at me with compassion, convinced 


that I was a simpleton. 
mother to the farmyard. The cattle came 
toward her. I looked at them with interest 
and loved them, but round about me the 
other realm was moving and was captivating 
my soul—the mysterious realm which I 
alone am acquainted with. On the brown 
earth several forms are spread out. They 
move, they palpitate on a level with the soil. 
They are of several sorts, different in out- 
line, in motion, and especially in the ar- 
rangement, the design, and colors of the 
stripes which are uponthem. These stripes 
make up on the whole the principles of their 
being, and, child that I was, I perceived it 
very well. While the mass of their form is 
dull and grayish, the stripes are almost always 
sparkling. They constitute very complicated 
networks. They emanate from centers. 
They radiate others until they are lost, be- 
coming indistinct. Their colors are innu- 
merable, their curves infinite. 

I have seen all that very well since, al- 
though I am incapable of defining it. An 
adorable charm possesses me in contem- 


I followed my 
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plating these Medigen (this is the name that 
I spontaneously gave them during my child- 
hood). 

These terrestrial Medigen are not the only 
intangible beings. There is a population in 
the air of marvelous splendor and subilety, 
of varied and incomparable brilliancy. By 
the side of it the most beautiful birds are 
slow and heavy. Here again it is an out- 
line and stripes, but the background is not 
grayish. It is strangely luminous. It spar- 
kles like the sun and the stripes separate 
themselves into vibrating nerves. Their 
centers palpitate violently. The Vuren, as 
I call them, are of more irregular form than 
the terrestrial Medigen and they generally 
move systematically, crossing and recrossing 
one another. 

I make my way across a recently mown 
meadow. ‘The combat of one Medigen with 
another draws my attention. These com- 
bats are frequent. Sometimes it is a com- 
bat between equals. More frequently it is 
the attack of a strong one upon a weak one. 
In the present case the weak one, after a 
short defense, takes to flight, swiftly pur- 
sued by his assailant. In spite of the 
rapidity of their movements I follow them. 
I succeed in keeping them in sight until the 
moment when the strife begins again. They 
rush one against the other, harshly, even rig- 
idly, seeming to be solid to each other. In 
the combat the lines phosphoresce, and di- 
recting themselves toward the point of com- 
bat their centers become paler and smaller. 
At first the struggle is kept up with some 
equality; the weaker displays the more in- 
tense energy and succeeds in obtaining from 
his adversary a truce. He profits by this to 
flee again, but is quickly overtaken and at- 
tacked with force and finally seized, that is 
to say, held fast in the fold of the outline 
of the other. This is exactly what he had 
sought to avoid. Now I see all his lines 
tremble. His centers struggle desperately 
and as the lines grow paler the centers be- 
come indistinct. After some minutes his 
liberty is given back and he withdraws 
slowly, being much weakened. His antago- 
nist on the contrary sparkles more than 
ever. His lines are more colored and 
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his centers more clearly marked. This 
struggle moved me profoundly. I con- 
fusedly understood that the Madigen do not 
kill each other, that the conqueror contents 
himself with taking some strength at the ex- 
pense of the conquered. 

I was a very poor pupil. My writing is 
nothing but a hasty trace, shapeless and il- 
legible. My speech remains incomprehen- 
sible. My absent-mindedness is evident. 
My schoolmasters were continually crying 
out to me, ‘“ Karel, will you stop watching 
the motion of the flies?” 

At seventeen years of age life became to 
me decidedly unendurable. I was weary of 
dreaming. What good was it for me to be 
acquainted with things more marvelous than 
other men were aware of, since this knowl- 
edge: was to die with me? Several times I 


dreamed of writing, but what reader would 
not think me insane ?—and writing was dif- 
ficult for me, almost similar to what it would 
be for an ordinary man to be obliged to en- 
grave his thought upon marble tablets with 
a large pair of scissors and a wooden mal- 


let. So I had no courage to write and yet 
I hoped ardently for some unknown person 
and for some happy, remarkable destiny. 

I grew still leaner so that I became fan- 
tastic. The people in the village called me a 
ghost. My silhouette was as trembling as 
that of a young poplar tree, as light asa 
shadow, and withal I was reaching the stat- 
ure of a giant. Slowly a project began to 
be born. Was I not in myself an object of 
curiosity? The physical aspects of my na- 
ture were worthy of analysis. I obtained 
from my parents the permission to go to 
Amsterdam, free to come back if fortune 
were unfavorable to me. 

I set out one morning. The distance was 
sixty-six miles. I easily made it in two 
hours on foot. I went into an inn along 
the magnificent canal and inquired for a 
hospital, saying I was sick. I was directed 
to the hospital and there inquired for the 
doctor—Dr. van den Heuvel—and told him 
I wanted to be studied. He smiled with an 
approving air and put to me the usual ques- 
tion that everybody puts : 

“Can you see with those eyes of yours?” 
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“Very well. I often see through wood 
and clouds.” 

But I had spoken too swiftly. 
an anxious look at me. 
great drops: 

“‘T see even through wood and clouds.” 

“Indeed, that would be extraordinary. 
Well, what do you see through that door 
there?’ He pointed toward a closed door. 

“A large bookcase with glass doors anda 
carved wooden table.” 

“Indeed!” he replied stupefied. He re- 
mained silent a few minutes and then said, 

“You speak with great difficulty.” 

*“‘ Rather, I speak toofast. I cannot speak 
slowly.” 

“Very well, speak a little in your own 
way.” 

I related to him how I came to Amster- 
dam. He listened with close attention with 
an air of intelligent observation that I had 
never met with among my equals. He did 
not understand a word that I said, but he 
showed the sagacity of an analyzer. 

“T am not mistaken. You pronounce 
from twenty to thirty syllables every second. 
That is to say, six times as many as the hu- 
man ear can take in. Besides your voice is 
much sharper than anything I éver heard 
in the way of ahuman voice. Your gestures 
are of excessive rapidity and correspond to 
your speech. Your whole organization is 
probably more rapid than ours.” 

“T run,” said I, “‘swifter thanthehare. I 
write x 

“Ah,” he interrupted, “let’s see your 
writing.” 

I scratched a few words on a notebook 
that he held out to me. The first were 
quite legible, but the others more and more 
tangled up. 

“Indeed,” said he, “I believe I shall have 
reason to congratulate myself upon meeting 
you. Certainly it will be interesting to study 
you. If only we could find an easy process 
of communication.” He walked back and 
forth with his long eyebrows contracted. 
Suddenly he said, “I have it! You shall 
learn stenography.” 

A smiling expression appeared upon his 
face. “I have forgotten the phonograph. 


He cast 
I went on, sweating 
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It will suffice to unroll it more slowly when 
listening to it than when inscribing it. You 
will stay with me during your sojourn at Am- 
sterdam.”’ 

I agreed. The next day the doctor wrote 
to my parents, got me a professor of stenog- 
raphy, and secured some phonographs. As 
he was very rich and devoted to science 
there is no experiment which he did not 
propose to make. My sight, my hearing, 
my muscles, the color of my skin, were sub- 
jected to scrupulous investigations over 
which he became more and more enthusi- 
astic, exclaiming, “That partakes of prod- 
igy.” 

He was first occupied with the swiftness 
of my perception. He was able to satisfy 
himself that the subtlety of my hearing 
corresponded with the swiftness of my 
speech. The words of ten or fifteen peo- 
ple talking all at once, all of whom I 
perfectly understood, proved this point. 
The swiftness of my sight was proved as 
well. A handful of shot thrown into the 
air was accurately counted by me before 
falling. As to color, I was able to prove 
that I see the violet, and beyond the violet 
a scale of shades at least double the spec- 
trum which exists from the red to the violet. 
This astonished the doctor more than all the 
rest. 

We labored patiently the whole year with- 
out my mentioning the Medigen. I wished ab- 
solutely to convince my host and give him 
innumerable proofs of my faculty of sight 
before venturing upon his confidence. At 
last when I related to him about the crea- 
tures I saw in the air and on the earth, he 
suspected occultism and could not help say- 
ing, 

‘‘ The world of the fourth estate, the souls, 
the phantoms of spirits.” 

“No,no. Nothingof the kind. A world 
of living beings like ourselves, condemned to 
a short life, to organic needs, to birth, 
growth, and struggle.” 

I do not know whether Van den Heuvel 
believed me. He was certainly under a 
lively emotion. 

“ Are they fluids?” he asked. 

“I do not know, for their pecularities are 
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too contradictory for the idea that we have 
of matter. The earth is as irresistible to 
them as to us. Likewise most of the min- 
erals. Again, they are totally impenetrable 
in their relation one to another. But they 
do traverse, although at times with some 
difficulty, plants, animals, and organic tis- 
sues, and we likewise traverse them. Their 
form has this strange thing about it—that 
they have hardly any thickness and their 
shape varies infinitely. Ihave known some 
that are 100 meters long. With some nu- 
trition takes place at the expense of the 
earth and allthe meteors ; with others at the 
expense of meteors and of individuals of 
their realm, yet without its being a cause of 
death as with us, since it is sufficient for 
the stronger to take strength from the weaker, 
and this strength may be drawn out without 
destroying the source of life.” 

“ Are they numerous everywhere ?”’ 

“Yes, and hardly less numerous in the 
city than in the country, in the house than 
in the street.” 

“Will you describe one to me—a special 
one of large size?” 

“T see one near that tree. Its form is 
greatly elongated and rather irregular. It 
is convex on the right and concave on the 
left with some wrinkles and folds, but its 
structure is not characteristic of the gens, 
for the structure varies extremely from one 
species to another. Its infinitesimal thin- 
ness, however, is a quality general to all of 
them. It can hardly surpass a tenth of a 
millimeter, while its length reaches five feet 
and its greatest breadth is forty centimeters. 
What mainly defines it and all its class are 
the lines which cross it in every direction, 
ending in networks. Every system of lines 
is provided with a center—a sort of spot, 
slightly crumpled above the mass of the 
body, but sometimes, on the contrary, it is 
hollow. These centers have no fixed form. 
Sometimes they are almost circular or ellip- 
tical. Sometimes they are spiral. They 
are extremely mobile and their size varies 
from time to time. The edge of them 
palpitates greatly with a sort of trans- 
verse undulation. Generally the lines which 
project from them are broad. They end in 
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infinitely delicate traces which gradually 
disappear. These lines have the faculty of 
changing their places in the body, and of 
varying their curves.” 

I was silent. The doctor caused my 
words to be twice repeated by our faultless 
instrument. Then he remained a long time 
in silence. At last he murmured, “ You 
have overwhelmed me.” 

We have now been pursuing our labors 
five years. They are far from reaching 
theirend. The first publication of our dis- 
coveries will hardly appear yet for a long 
time. I have made it a rule to do nothing 
in haste. We have no other investigator to 
get ahead of us and no ambition to satisfy. 
We are living passionately, always on the 
border of marvelous discoveries. 

I have recently had an experience which 
adds profound interest to my life and which 
fills me with infinite joy. You know how 
homely I am from the human point of view 
and how apt to terrify young women; yet 
I have found a companion who adapts her- 
self to me and is happy over it. It is a 
hysterical, nervous young girl whom we met 
one day in a hospital in Amsterdam. They 
say her appearance is miserable, of the pale- 
ness of plaster, with hollow cheeks and wan- 
dering eyes. For me the sight of her is 
agreeable and her company charming. My 
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presence, far from astonishing her, as it 
does all the rest, appeared from the very 
first to please and comfort her. I was so 
much touched by it that I went to see her 
again along with the doctor. He was not 
slow in perceiving that I had upon her health 
and upon her well-being a beneficent action. 
Examination proved that I influenced her 
magnetically. When I approached and 
when I laid my hands upon her, I commu- 
nicated a gaiety and serenity to her that had 
a curative effect. In return I felt happiness 
near her. Her face appéared pretty to me. 
Her paleness and her leanness were only 
delicacy. Her eyes, which were capable of 
seeing the gleam of magnets, like the eyes 
of many hyperesthetics, had for me none of 
the character of. wandering that people re- 
proached her with. I was resolved to marry 
her and thanks to the good will of my friends 
I easily succeeded in my purpose. Our 
union is happy. My wife’s health is re- 
stored, although she remains extremely 
sensitive and frail. For the past six months 
my fate has been especially enviable. A 
child is born to us and that child combines 
all the characteristics of my constitution— 
color, sight, hearing, and extreme rapidity 
of motion. He promises to be an exact 
second edition of my own organism. The 
doctor is watching his growth with delight. 


ART IN AMERICA. 


BY CLARENCE COOK. 


ITHIN the last ten years the con- 
ditions of art in America have 


undergone a _ notable change. 
Down to the time of the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, in 1876, the stagnation of the post- 
revolutionary period had continued, made 
only more positively uninteresting by the 
invasion of the Diisseldorf and Munich 
schools. For a long time we slumbered 
inert and dumb under the German fog, 
through which we heard, while half pro- 
testing, half believing, the droning profes- 
sors and lumbering critics proclaiming 
Cornelius and Overbeck the successors of 
F-Aug. 


Michel Angelo and Raphael, and calling us 
to the new cult of the Lessings, the Pilotys, 
the Miillers, the Schnorrs, and the Kaul- 
bachs—‘“‘terrible Muses.” We had not 
only the professors and critics with their 
ponderous books and magazine articles, we 
had also sergeants detached from the artist 
home-army, sent over to teach us the goose 
step and to gather in recruits. With Ger- 
man vigor and conviction the work was 
thoroughly done; German pictures filled 
the dealers’ shops, German artists monopo- 
lized the market, and for several years a 
public gallery for the exclusive exhibition 
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of German pictures was a’ favorite show- 
place in New York. 


The seed thus sown, 
it is not surprising that a crop of young 
artists should have sprung up whose work 
reflected the fashionable taste, and that for 
a while the steady trend of our home art 
should have been toward the German camp. 
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cies of that earlier time had sent many of 
our most promising youths overseas, to 
seek first in the Diisseldorf studios, then in 
those of Munich, the teaching they required. 

But the force of the movement was some- 
what sharply broken by the arrival of a 
body of French invaders led by such 
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THE THKONE. 


From a painting by Arthur B. Davies 


The want of schools and of means and 
appliances for the study of art here at 
home, with the more important need of that 
“atmosphere”’ so much ridiculed but in 
reality so essential to the artist’s develop- 
ment—nay to his very birth—these deficien- 


generals as Meissonier and Géréme, with a 
staff of clever captains and lieutenants, 
many of them forgotten now or neglected, 
but who effectually drew our eyes off from 
the Germans with their pretty swordplay 
and their livelier swagger, to say nothing of 
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a few stray glimpses 
of those more leni- 
ent morals by 
which Paris pre- 
vents her goodness 
from growing to a 
plurisy. 

Then, too, en- 
couraged by the 
prospect of a rising 
market, the  Bel- 
gsians came—a 
stronger breed 
chan the French— 
chief among them 
Leys, Alfred Ste- 
vens, Gallait, with 
Tissot (French 
born, but so much 
under the influence 
of his master, Leys, 
as to be virtually of 
his tribe), and while 
these men did not 
greatly influence 


the thought or 
method of our 
artists yet they 


aroused a wide in- 
terest in the art- 
loving public, and, 
with the French, 
saved us from be- 
ing swamped by 
the Germans. 

Nor must the 
curious episode in 
our home art-his- 
tory, the pre- 
Raphaelite move- 
ment of the years 
neighboring 1862, 
be forgotten. For 
though this short- 
lived experiment, 
originated, in part, 
directly by Rus- 
kin’s teaching, and 
more actively by 
the teaching of PORTRAIT OF A BOY. 
one of his disciples From a painting by Margaret W. Huntington. 
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and pupils, a young Englishman, the late 
Thomas Charles Farrer, left no important 
traces behind it, yet it did leave some 
traces, and it has a right to be remembered 
as the first genuine art-impulse we of this 
part of the world had felt. All that had 
gone before it, and all that was contem- 
porary with it, was, in the eyes of the men 
of The New Path, mere professional routine. 
Now, for the first time, there was here 
among us a company of artists, a brother- 
hood of young men and women filled with 
a genuine love 
of their work; 
all their powers 
earnestly de- 
voted to har- 
monizing their 
art with nature, 
with “Truth in 
art” as their 
watchword and 
motto, Those 
who took part in 
movement 
new the joy 
/£ the combat, 
delighted in the 
pangs of an 
amateur martyr- 
dom, and even 
in defeat, if de- 
feat it were, as- 
sured them- 
selves that the 
fight had been 
worth the 
waging. 
Although it 
would be to 
magnify this 
movement beyond reason to call it era- 
making, it certainly did much to prepare 
the way for a healthier and more elevated 
condition of the art-world than it found 
when it was first started. It had to make 
its way by the sheer force of industry, 
earnestness, and a high aim, aided by a 
moderate talent, for what was needed to 
fuse, concentrate, and inspire all this scat- 
tered effort was a man of genius, and no 


his 


PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. 
From a painting by Cecilia Beaux. 
By permission of The Century Company. 
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man of genius appeared. The whole out- 
come of this movement was a mass of 
studies of natural objects and of landscape 
painstaking, accurate and faithful to the 
spirit of the thing portrayed, but even in 
their best estate fragmentary and one-sided. 
No picturé, rightly so called, was ever pro- 
duced by this movement, but many studies 
that will not lose their value with time, and 
that will always be looked at with a certain 
respect not unmingled with admiration. 

But it was not until the Philadelphia 
Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876 
displayed its 
immense col- 
lection of pic- 
tures from all 
the countries of 
the world—from 
places known 
and unknown, 
by artists fa- 
mous the round 
earth over and 
by artists never 
heard of before 
nor since— 
many of them 
not the less in- 
teresting for 
their obscurity 
—that the 
American peo- 
ple gathered 
from the North, 
the South, the 
East, and the 
West got its first 
inkling of the 
immensity and 
variety of the world of modern art. Hitherto 
engravings, photographs, and the limited 
displays of the dealers’ shops—for there 
were no public galleries—had been our only 
means of knowing what was going on in 
this world. And we had been given 
small liberty of choice; we must be con- 
tent to take what was offered us and form 
our notions of art from the stock in trade 
of those whose business it was to cater to 





MOTHER AND CHILD. 


From a pastel portrait by Lydia F. Emmet. 


what they supposed to be the popular taste. 
But now with the opening of this noble 
collection it was inevitable that a stimulus 


should be given to all lovers of art and 
especially to the young who loved art with- 
out having seen her face or really knowing 
why they loved her. If there were room in 
this brief paper for personal details it might 
be interesting to cite the experience of a 
knot of young men who had been studying 
art in a blind fashion in a western town, 


with scarcely more aids than were at Ben- 
jamin West’s command in the ante-colonial 
days, but who on hearing of the wonders of 
the exposition made their way to Phila- 
delphia and found there in the picture 
gallery a new heaven and a new earth. 
They owed their intellectual and artistic 
awakening to that visit. 

The awakening of the public is of almost 
equal importance with the awakening of the 
artist, for without a public to sympathize 
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with him, to value him, and to be at least 
willing to encourage him, if not eager to 
encourage him, the artist leads but a dull 
life. The great exhibitions of Philadelphia 
and Chicago played an important part in 
preparing the public for the artists of to-day. 
Chicago carried still further what Phila- 
At Phila- 
delphia the artists were almost as much 
surprised as the public at what they saw. 
The very character of the buildings, the 


delphia so prosperously began. 


arrangement of the grounds, showed how 
little diffused was the artistic sense of the 
community, how ill fitted were the artists to 
take the direction of the work. Then as 
now there was plenty of artistic ability 
among us, but it was all undeveloped for 
want of practice; there was no demand for 
it in the public service. Philadelphia’s 
exposition set the ball rolling, every art, 
every trade was stimulated, the growth in 
all directions was tropical. In less than 
twenty years we find artists flocking to 
Chicago fully prepared to plan and to 
execute such a work as no city in Europe 
had ever so much as dreamed of; a public 
glad to pay for it with money and praise, 
and a generous world outside our own 
bounds to wonder at our accomplishment. 
It is no derogation from the praise due 
to this achievement to admit that we owed 
it to the teaching obtained in Europe where 
all these artists, younger and older, had 
studied; for study and training can do 
little if the soil they cultivate be unfriendly. 
There can be no question, we should think, 
that our have a deep-lying 
capacity for art, and a genuine appreciation 
and enjoyment of it. But at present our 
artists are in the receptive state; they have 
not yet advanced to the creative state. Just 
as all the architecture and the architec- 
tural setting of the Chicago Exposition, 
beautiful as they were, and exhilarating in 
their effect upon the multitude of visitors, 
were yet entirely reminiscent and borrowed, 
so all the art that is produced here is 
reminiscent and borrowed ; not a painting, 
not a piece of sculpture, not a building that 
does not hark back to the Old World, and 
we must be contented to have it long 


Americans 
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remain so. The spontaneity, the grandi- 
osity of the Chicago Exposition were our 
own; they were the prophecy of splendid 
possibilities; it is not our fault, it is 
perhaps the fault of our age, that we were 
obliged to dress our ideas in the language 
of others. 
however when a people who could conceive 
and carry out such an enterprise will have 


The time will certainly come 


something equally interesting of their own 
to say. 

There is, no doubt, a deal of nonsense 
talked and written about Americanism in 
art. If we could get the real thing it would 
certainly be very welcome, but it cannot be 
produced to order, it will have to come as 
the slow result of national growth. Not 
only is all the teaching of our art schools, 
academies, leagues, and clubs conducted on 
the old established lines borrowed from 
Europe, but the results of the teaching and 
study as shown in our annual exhibitions 
differ only in degree, not in kind, from what 
we see in Paris and Munich. Of late years 
our painters have been freely admitted to 
the honors of exhibition and reward in all 
the chief art centers in Europe, notably in 
Paris ; but it is plain that these distinctions 
are conferred on account of the success with 
which our artists have followed the accepted 
methods and ideas of the foreign schools. 
We are naturally pleased when we hear that 
our Americans—Sargent, Abbey, Cecilia 
Beaux, Frank Millet, Mary Cassatt, and 
others have been treated by French juries 
with honor equal to that accorded to their 
own artists. The success of these artists 
stimulates all their artist-countrymen to work 
for a like success. There is no reward that 
we at home can offer them to compare with 
a place on the line at the Salon or with that 
crowning glory, the purchase of a picture 
by the French government to be hung in 
the Luxembourg Gallery. From a worldly, 
from a professional point of view there can 
be no doubt of the value of these honors, 
nor can it be denied that they are bestowed 
for substantial reasons; as painters these 
artists deserve the distinction they have 
gained in the chief art center of the world 
and from the only judges whose opinion is 
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THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED. 


From a painting by Abbott Thayer. 
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final, as to technical excellence. But proud 
as we may justly be of their success, it must 
be admitted that it has been gained not as 
Americans but as Frenchmen. 

One of the most interesting of the recent 
movements in art here at home is the 
employment of our painters and sculptors 
in the decoration of buildings of all sorts, 
public and private. This may be said to 
date almost directly from the Chicago 


Exposition, and is due, not entirely, but in 
great measure, to what was accomplished 


MOTHER AND CHILD, 
From a painting by Mary Cassatt. 


there in the decoration of the exposition 
buildings. If it did not actually originate 
in Chicago at least it received a powerful 
stimulus from the various successes there of 
our painters and sculptors; and the impetus 
thus given, virtually for the first time with 
us, to the public employment of artists, is 
not likely to lose its force now that our 
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cities are continuing the work, in some 
cases on an important scale—Philadelphia 
in the decoration of her new courthouse: 
Washington with the sculptures on the 
Congressional Library; Boston with the 
paintings of Abbey and Sargent in the Pub- 
lic Library, and New York with those in 
her new courthouse—but these last, we 
believe, not due to the city, but to the com- 
mission of private citizens. This is not the 
place to examine these public works in 
detail; it must suffice to say that the artists, 
all men of distinction in 
their profession, have put 
into their performance the 
best effort they were 
capable of; and if 
must question the choice 
of subject in some of the 
more striking of the paint- 
ings, or doubt the fitness 
of some of the artists to 
treat the subjects they 
have taken, these objec- 
tions are only such as 
have often been made to 
works of this kind—and 
in the present case, sup- 
posing the public to have 
perceived them, it has 
overlooked them in 
satisfaction that the work 
has been done at all, and 
so well done, as a whole. 
The success of the new 
movement is further as- 
sured by the growing em- 
ployment of artists in the 
decoration of private 
houses, hotels, and clubs. 
If this shall once become 
a custom we shall have 
made great gains toward 
that unity of effect which under the combined 
malign influence of upholsterers and house- 
painters has almost disappeared from our 
homes. Perhaps if the ewsthetic sense of 
our people should be one day developed 
under a steady course of education at the 
hands of artists, we might see our well-to- 
do parlors and dining rooms made as 


we 


its 
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pleasant to the eye and as interesting as a 
Pompeian kitchen or as many and many 
a cottage living-room in Brittany or Ger- 


many. 

Our American art is often reproached 
with its want of poetry. There is clever- 
ness enough in portraying the everyday 
aspects of life, in realistic story telling, and 
there is not a little power of humor. But 
how seldom we meet with a poetic concep- 
tion, and sentiment and fancy are almost as 
rare. On the other hand we have to regret 
a too frequent concession in the choice of 
subject, to a dilettante medievalism masquer- 
ading as imagination. Since, however, 
these higher qualities are not to be found 
at present anywhere in the world, and since 
they are as little found in literature as they 
are in art, while the public does not seem 
to miss them from either field, we ought not 
perhaps to complain of our own poverty. 
Among the few poets we have to boast of 
there is much to hope from Mr. Arthur B. 
Davies, whose work, seen hitherto in out-of- 
the-way corners, where, however, it aroused 
the curiosity of those on the alert for true 
painting and gave an unwonted thrill to the 
jaded connoisseur, was shown for the first 
time last winter, in a sufficient number of 
examples to make a distinct impression, at 
Mr. William Macbeth’s gallery in New 
York. It is perhaps unfair to offer our 
readers a reproduction in black and white 
of the work of an artist whose best and 
most personal charm is that of color, but 
there ought to remain something of the 
tone of the painting and something, too, of 
the lovely sentiment of the subject. 

Mr. Abbott Thayer’s pictures are too well 
known, and have made the artist too many 
friends, that it should be necessary to praise 
him here anew. Photography, that relent- 
less betrayer of the faults in an artist’s 
technique, has done its best to accuse Mr. 
Thayer’s apparently too hasty brush and 
his now-and-then seemingly uncertain draw- 
ing, but these defects, if they must be 
reckoned such and not allowed to be 
essential ingredients in making up the 
artist’s personality—like the pathos long- 
drawn-out of “ Clarissa Harlowe,” which to 
G-Aug. 
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abridge were to mutilate a masterpiece, or 
like the obscurities, elisions, and heedless 
grammar of an Elizabethan poet, that only 
a pedant would correct—are forgotten in 
Mr. Thayer’s pictures in the sentiment and 
fervid sweetness of the whole. 

Even in the swiftest glance, across the 
field of our art the eye is arrested by the 
women; for where little that is rightly to 
be called great has been done by the men, 
with their larger opportunities and more 
assured position, we find the work of not a 
few of our women as interesting every whit 
as that of the men, and showing an equal 
cleverness and mastery of means. Popular 
tradition assures us that even when the two 
start fair and keep along for a provoking 
while ‘side by side, the man will in time 
scorch ahead and touch. the goal while the 
woman will make a brilliant spurt and then 
drop behind. So be it; only just now 
women are holding their own, and we watch 
the race with zest. If much of their work 
is reminiscent, borrowed even, why, so is 
that of the men, and often the turn the 
woman gives her borrowing is no more than 
many a master has done in his time. 

Here, for instance, is Mary Cassatt; 
this “Mother and Child” of hers—the 
picture the Luxembourg would have bought 
if the artist would have lowered her picture’s 
price for the honor of reckoning a future 
place in the Louvre in the bargain (all good 
Luxembourgers go to the Louvre when 
they die!)—this picture is said to call up 
Botticelli’s name, but we say it is fine in its 
own right, and with more of Cassatt than of 
Botticelli in it. Of all the artists who have 
been called followers of the Japanese it 
may be said that Miss Cassatt has rather 
absorbed the Japanese than been absorbed 
by them. It is not difficult to imagine her 
making her well-known series of colored 
prints without any previous knowledge of 
the Japanese work of the same sort. These 
prints have a stamp and character clearly 
the artist’s own. 

The name of Cecilia Beaux has already 
crossed the water, and all the six pictures 
sent by her to this year’s Salon were 
accepted and hung. The one we here 
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engrave was among them. It is the por- 
trait of one of the children of another 
artist, Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood, who 
long ago earned her laurels as a portrait 
painter, and perhaps for special excellence 
as a painter of children. Cecilia Beaux’s 
work is distinguished by its union of 
womanly delicacy and refinement of feeling 
with a manly vigor in the painting. A 
certain fascination is the result; her pic- 
tures command the eye. 

The name of Emmet is associated in the 
art-world with a family of sisters all remark- 
able for their talent. Of these ladies Mrs. 
Sherwood is perhaps the best known, but 
they all deserve a place in any notice, for 
each of them has a marked individuality 
and has won for herself an independent 
place. 

The picture of Miss Lydia Emmet here 
reproduced represents only one side of her 
talent. Besides being a picturesque and 
vigorous portrait painter she has a most 
pleasing gift as an illustrator, and it were 
much to be wished that a series of designs 
drawn by her in water color on the pages of 
a copy of Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of 
Verses”? could be reproduced in facsimile 
for the public delight. 

The sturdy little boy who has sat for his 
portrait to Miss Margaret W. Huntington 
must make as many friends for himself as 
for the artist who has so sympathetically 
painted him. ‘It is not every one who can 
so unaffectedly mirror a child’s nature as 
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is here done, but the qualities that go to 
the painting of such a portrait as this are 
present in all this lady’s work; very strik- 
ingly in her portraits, but still more in her 
landscapes—her favorite field of work, we 
believe, and where her best success has 
been won with the public. Her landscape 
compositions are largely and simply con- 
ceived, and treated with a breadth and 
decorative effect that, if we may trust tra- 
dition, are not characteristic of woman’s 
work. But the truth is that this tradition is 
no longer to be blindly accepted; it may 
once have been true, but like many a tra- 
dition it is fading away in the light of new 
conditions. The work of all the women 
who are now making themselves felt in our 
art-world is strikingly marked by its avoid- 
ance of the niggling treatment and the love 
of petty details that were once so com- 
mented on by masculine shoulder-shrug- 
gings and acid-amiable smiles. It is true 
that the women have been fortunate in the 
direction of a company of well-trained 
artists; but this would not have sufficed 
had there not been something in the nature 
of the pupil that has responded to the 
appeal. This growth is not a_ partial 
development; it is one of the many cheerful 
and encouraging results of the new life and 
light that in our own day are pouring their 
beneficent influence into woman’s world. 
Just at present there is a crying need for 
more life and light in man’s half of the art- 
world. Technique is crowding out ideas. 


WE GO A-BERRYING. 


BY A. B. ERRYMAN,. 


HE reader may get a botanical idea 
of the nature of a berry by taking a 


grape as a type. When ripe it con- 
sists of a skin within which is a pulp and a 
few seeds. The gooseberry has the same 
general structure as the grape, in that there 
is the tough skin, pulp, and the seeds. 
Smaller than the gooseberry is its first 
cousin, the currant. In this the skin is 
thinner, but fully distended by the almost 


watery juice surrounding the several seeds. 
If we seek for a larger illustration of the 
berry it can be found in the tomato, which 
is not so watery as the currant or the grape, 
but when fully matured consists of the same 
elements; namely, a multitude of seeds 
imbedded in a juicy pulp and all held in 
shape and protected by a tough skin. On 
the other hand the banana, botanically 
speaking, is a berry but with the seeds 
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absent, the shape elongated, and the pulp 
so firm that it can be held in the hand after 
the tough skin is stripped off. The egg- 
plant fruit is one of the largest of all the 
berries, attaining the size of a person's 
head, and in structure is quite similar to 
the tomato, its close of kin, but less watery. 
It is seen that berries are not always as 
juicy as the grape and currant; but in all 
there is a pulp more or less watery contain- 
ing seeds and surrounded by a thin but 
tough covering usually highly colored. 

At this point it is essential to discuss our 
subject more generally and seek for a defini- 
tion of a fruit. There is a plant structure 
that precedes a fruit, namely the flower, and 
if the parts of the flower are known to the 
reader the definition is clear when it is 
stated that a fruit is a mature pistil, or to 
be more specific, that portion of the pistil 
which contains the seed or seeds. In short 
the central portion of a grape, gooseberry, 
currant, or tomato blossom afterward forms 
the fruit. If a plant forms no flowers it 
There may be 


will not produce fruit. 
edible parts, as potatoes, onions, turnips, 
or cabbage, but these do not follow from 
blossoms and have no seeds in the parts 
eaten. 


There are four groups of fruits, namely, 
simple, aggregate, accessory, and multiple. 
The simple fruits are single pistils, as the 
various berries above named. The pod of 
a pea or bean plant is a simple fruit. 
Aggregate fruits consist of a cluster of 
simple fruits formed in the same flower and 
crowded into a mass. 

Let us be more careful than heretofore 
in our inspection, that we may get these 
four types of fruit clearly in mind. Some 
flowers have but a single pistil situated in 
the center, and after all the showy parts 
fall away this one grows into a seed vessel 
of some sort. It may be fleshy like the 
tomato or dry like a mustard pod. Sucha 
fruit isa simple one. Suppose that instead 
of one fleshy fruit or dry pod from a flower 
there resulted several and these were more 
or less joined together; the result would be 
an aggregate fruit. You go into the fruit 
garden and pick a simple fruit. You select 
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a cherry and araspberry. The cherry isa 
simple fruit, that is, it results from the 
maturing of a single pistil; the raspberry is 
an aggregate fruit, because there are as 
many pistils as little hard bodies. In short 
the raspberry is made up of scores of small 
cherries packed closely together over the 
stem, and from these the aggregation of 
“cherrylets” comes off as a cap. The 
cherry has but one seed placed inside of a 
hard covering, the pit, and this surrounded 
by a pulp, while the raspberry has a multi- 
tude of seeds each like a little cherry. 

The third group, accessory fruits, con- 
sists of those in which a neighboring part 
of the flower together with the pistil or 
pistils makes the mass called the fruit. A 
good illustration of this is the blackberry. 
This fruit differs from the raspberry, men- 
tioned as an example of the aggregate 
fruits, in having the upper part of the stem 
juicy and removed along with the fruits 
proper. Inthe raspberry one eats the col- 
lection of “little cherries’’ and in the black- 
berry in addition the stem that bore these 
fruits. The strawberry is a still more 
striking instance of the accessory fruit, for 
in the “berry” so-called there is the large 
conical, luscious receptacle, or stem, upon 
the surface of which the fruits strictly 
speaking are borne to the number of 
hundreds and are the minute “seeds” so- 
called with which all are familiar. 

The fourth group of fruits are those like 
the mulberry. Thus far—namely in the 
cherry, the raspberry, and the blackberry— 
each unit as found in the basket at the fruit 
store is the result of a single flower. The 
cherry is a single pistil and nothing more— 
save the slender stem usually carefully 
picked with the fruit; the raspberry is an 
aggregation of minute cherries, and the 
strawberry consists of many single fruits 
set in a large conical stem, which in fact is 
the edible portion of the so-called fruit— 
we eat the true fruits simply to get the 
luscious pulp that goes along with them. 

The last type of fruit is that in which 
the cluster which is called, commercially, 
a single fruit is made up of a cluster 
of fruits resulting from a cluster of flow- 
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ers. There are many illustrations of this 
type, the one most nearly matching the 
cherry, raspberry, and strawberry being the 
mulberry. To put it in another form 
the mulberry fruit is the matured pistils of 
a whole group of flowers. Other instances 
of multiple fruits are the pineapple and the 
fig. Space will not permit of a full expla- 
nation of the structure of a single fig, but it 
must suffice to say that the fig is hollow 
and over the surface of the cavity flowers 
are produced, each one of which afterward 
matures a fruit, the so-called “seeds” of 
the fig. 

Thus far we have been a-berrying and 
have left out of view the great majority of 
fruits that fall into other classes of fruits. 
These latter deserve mention as we take 
up the province of the berry in the economy 
of the plant. Our illustrations have been 
from the more familiar sorts that frequently 
find their way to the table as articles of 
food. Should we seek wild ones they 
would be at hand in every field and hedge- 
row. Some are white, as snow berries, 


some red, as ink berries, others black, as 
elderberries. 

In seeking for an explanation for the 
structure common to the berries let us take 
up some of the other kinds of fruit, and 


return to our fleshy fruits later on. Many 
seeds or fruits are dry and small as particles 
of dust. These find a ready means of 
distribution through the agency of the 
wind. Sometimes the seed vessels are so 
constructed that the seeds are cast out 
violently and are thus given a start in the 
work of colonization. Other seeds are 
provided with wings, so that they thereby 
command the winds. The provision for 
catching the breezes is nicely shown in 
various peculiar twists, so that the seed 
cannot lie flat upon the earth; some portion 
will be projecting upward and only a small 
wind is needed to toss it about. The pine 
seeds are so arranged with a twist in the 
wing, and the Ailanthus has its fruits likewise 
constructed. The maples, ashes, elms, and 
a host of other trees have their fruits light 
and broad-winged for the navigation of the 
air. All these structures for wind disper- 
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sion also serve to float the seeds and assist 
toward their being disseminated by the 
streams, small and great. 

Still many other seeds or fruits are pro- 
vided with feathery plumes for floating in 
the breezes. Such as the thistle and dande- 
lion in autumn may be seen filling the upper 
air, and their migrations know no boundary 
lines of state or country. If one walks 
through fields in midsummer and autumn it 
is unusual for him to come out with cloth- 
ing free from various sorts of burrs. If 
these “stick tights,” ‘“ beggar’s ticks,” and 
“clingers” are examined they will be found 
to bear seeds, and all of these hooks and 
other devices for catching hold of passing 
animals are but so many methods of solving 
the problem of plant distribution through 
the migration of the seeds upon the cover- 
ings of animals. 

By winds, by waves, and involuntarily by 
clinging to passing animals we have thus far 
seen three leading methods which plants 
have developed for the dispersion of their 
offspring. The berries are not exempt from 
the important item of transportation. The 
seeds which these small, fleshy fruits bear 
are transported voluntarily by animals, the 
commission or tariff being the edible part 
surrounding the stony-coated seeds. As 
flowers are showy to attract the eyes of in- 
sects, so fruits are bright-colored to be seen 
by birds and other animals. For example, 
a bird swallows a cherry and the undigested 
pit is voided possibly a hundred miles from 
the parent cherry tree. In the same way 
the smaller seeds of strawberry and rasp- 
berry, currant and grape are scattered far 
and wide. There is one side of plant life 
that is quite lost sight of by many, namely, 
the motherly instinct, or that inherent tend- 
ency to provide for the offspring in its early 
struggle for independent life. 

The berry seems to illustrate the highest 
type of seed distribution, for there is an offer 
of wages for service. It is constructed upon 
the broad, generous plan of reciprocity— 
“live and let live,” literally. To make 
hooks and catch upon the legs and tails of 
cattle seems mean, and to build upon the 
winds and waves savors of insecurity ; but 
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to construct a high-flavored wild grape, a 
spicy partridge berry, or a luscious straw- 
berry, the like of which the writer gathers 
wild upon the hillside, is an earnest of good 
will with the thought of self so covered up 
with nectar that one only smiles thankfully 
for the lesson the berries teach as well as 
the possibilities they throw at the feet of the 
modern horticulturist. 

We have been a-berrying in that the na- 
ture of the fruit we call a berry has been 
considered from the standpoint of its struc- 
ture. That we might the better assign it its 
proper place among the fruits the four lead- 
ing types have been dwelt-upon. The rela- 
tion of the berry to the plant producing it 
has been made prominent and its service 
enforced by bringing it alongside of these 
fruits that provide wings or plumes and bal- 
loons for high aérial flights, or hooks and 
barbs for clinging to passing animals. 
Higher in design and more pleasing in re- 
sults than all these is the berry blushing 
with rich juices in the summer sun, for it re- 
wards with delicious morsels all those crea- 
tures that will do an unconscious service 
of importance in the economy of the plant. 

Let us suppose that these facts have been 
brought to light as, pails in hand, we, reader 
and writer, have gone through the meadow, 
gathering, in the places where the grass 
was not heavy, the first juicy globes of scar- 
let hue, or along the fence row near the 
wood lot where grew another kind of straw- 
berry, the pointed sort we called the “‘ sheep’s 
noses.” It may have been later in the sea- 
son and: we brought back our pails over- 
flowing with raspberries, which blackened 
the milk as we crushed them in the bowl. 
The blackberries came on later in the suc- 
cession of the season’s fruits and made some 
amends for torn clothes when the roly-poly, 
or big dark-stained dumpling, came steam- 
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ing upon the table. Further on into the 
summer came the greater sports, for then 
the blueberries and huckleberries and whor- 
tleberries and the whole train of closely re- 
lated balls of juice hung heavily upon the 
bushes high and low on the dry hillside and 
also in the swamps. These times of berry- 
ing are on a large scale, and the whole land- 
scape is dotted with sunbonnets and broad- 
brimmed hats, and the air rings with the 
merry laughter of the light-hearted children. 
To live out of the reach of these berries of 
the heath and the royal fun that flows from 
the huckleberry hillside when the blue bul- 
lets are ready for the hunt, is to miss a whole 
chapter in the book of childhood’s rollick- 
ing, light-hearted, blissful days. 

There is another berrying scene that 
comes to but comparatively few. In the 
lowlands of New England, New Jersey, 
and some parts of Michigan and Wisconsin 
hundreds and thousands of pickers go and 
camp, or are otherwise quartered, for weeks 
in early autumn. Day by day a windrow of 
pickers of both sexes and all sizes advances 
over the smooth, dry surface of the bog that 
is as level as a lake—for many months 
flooded and a lake in fact—and from the 
prostrate vines beautiful pink and white oval 
berries are secured. These are the days of 
the ingathering of the cranberries that sup- 
ply the whole country with a fruit that 
graces the Thanksgiving Day table with its 
highly-colored and flavored sauce. The 
days may be busy ones, but the evenings 
around the camp are alive with the merry- 
making of the hundreds of berry pickers. It 
is hoped that the reader has not been one 
of the unfortunate who never went out to 
hunt berries in the open. To any such the 
writer trusts the day is coming, and if this 
article hastens that time we will not have 
gone a-berrying in vain. 
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BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 


OTHING quite so well illustrates the 
apparently casual nature of English 
institutions, in which indeed may be 

included the very unwritten constitution of 
the country itself, than the history of the 
Bank of England. To nine people out of 
ten, English as well as American, the Bank 
of England is as integral a part of the Eng- 
lish government as the army, the navy, or 
even the Church of England itself. As a 
matter of fact the bank is in its nature wholly 
and entirely a private banking business and, 
save in the matter of certain chartered priv- 
ileges for each one of which it has given 
value, stands very much on the same footing 
as one of the many private or joint-stock 
banks. It will, therefore, I think, be of some 
little interest if I endeavor to briefly sketch its 
history and to show as clearly as may be its 
exact relation at present not only to the state 
‘but also to the financial world of the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1694 the government, being in great 
straits for money to carry on the war in which 
they were then engaged, searched about 
for some temporary expedient whereby 
money could be immediately raised. They 
accordingly passed a measure by which a 
new duty was imposed upon tonnage, the 
proceeds of which duty should be for the 
benefit of such persons as might advance 
money to the state. Advantage of this 
was taken by a shrewd Scotchman named 
William Patterson, who by his own endeavors 
collected together a number of merchants 
and others in the city of London in conjunc- 
tion with whom he formed a scheme which 
was the seed, as it were, from which the 
stately tree of the Bank of England has 
grown. Having received the sanction and 
support of the government to their plan, 
within ten days the sum of £1,200,000 was 
raised from the subscribers. This sum in 
its entirety was lent to the government on 
the security of the new tonnage duty from 


which it was understood the lenders were to 
receive a yearly dividend of eight per cent 
upon their capital, and this dividend upon 
their capital though the percentage has béen 
reduced is still received by the bank. 

A charter was received on July 27, 1694, 
which provided that the management and 
government of.the corporation be committed 
to a governor, deputy governor, and twenty- 
four directors, that thirteen or more of 
the governors or directors (of whom the 
governor or deputy governor should always 
be one) should constitute a court of directors 
for the management of affairs of the com- 
pany, and that no dividend should at any 
time be made by the said governor and com- 
pany save only out of the interest, profit, or 
produce arising out of the said capital stock 
or fund or by such dealing as should be al- 
lowed by act of Parliament. Four general 
courts were to be held in every year in the 
months of April, July, September, and De- 
cember, and special: general courts to be 
summoned at all times upon the requisition 
of nine qualified proprietors. The majority 
of electors present at general courts were 
to have the power of making by-laws for the 
government of the corporation. The char- 
ter also provided that the subscribers should 
be permitted to carry on the business of 
banking; that is, to receive money'on de- 
posit and lend it at interest, a business 
then solely in the hands of private individ- 
uals, as a rule the goldsmiths of Lombard 
Street, while another curious feature of the 
charter was a clause inserted to the effect 
that the bank should not be able to advance 
money to the crown without the sanction of 
Parliament, this being inserted by reason 
of the fear that the sovereign might use the 
money and influence of the bank to subserve 
the liberties of the people. 

As I have said, the original capital of the 
bank, amounting to £1,200,000, was lent to 
the government, who not only paid eight per 
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cent interest therefor but paid a further al- 
lowance of £4,000 a year for the manage- 
ment of this loan. The charter, which was 
for the term of eleven years, further pro- 
vided that at the expiration of this period 
the loan should be redeemable by Parlia- 
ment after a year’s notice to that effect. 
But the loan still remains unpaid together 
with various additions subsequently added 
to it which amount at the present day to the 
sum of 11,015,100. It is significant that 
the various charters conveying exclusive 
privileges to the bank have been conceded 
either as equivalents for these loans or for 
their deferred liquidation. In 1708, for in- 
stance, £400,000 was advanced without in- 
terest and over £1,700,000 worth of bills 
were canceled, while in 1722 £4,000,000 
were advanced to pay off the South Sea 
stockholders. In 1728 £250,000 was ad- 
vanced on the security of a lottery, while 
the last loan was made in 1816, at the con- 
clusion of the great war, when £3,000,000 
was advanced at three per cent. 

The privileges accruing to the bank for 
these and other loans were of such a nature as 
tended to increase the monopolistic position 
of the bank in financial affairs. Thus, in 1697 
the bank, having become involved in diffi- 
culties and indeed having had to suspend 
the payment of its notes, which were then 
at a discount of twenty per cent, was em- 
powered to increase its capital to the extent 
of over a million, and its charter was further 
extended until 1710, while it was provided 
that no other corporation, fellowship, or in- 
stitution in the nature of a bank should be 
established by act of Parliament in the king- 
dom. Still further advantages accrued to 


the bank in 1708, whenthe monopoly of the 


bank was still further established. By a 
special act it was provided that it should not 
be lawful for any body politic or corporate 
exceeding the number of six persons to bor- 
row, owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their own bills or notes payable 
upon demand or in any less time than six 
months from the borrowing thereof. 

This somewhat extraordinary act was of 
course entirely in the favor of the Bank of 
England, as it gave to it the sole power of 
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banking and creating paper money. It con- 
tinued in force until 1826, when it was par- 
tially repealed, so as to admit of the forma- 
tion at any distance exceeding sixty-five 
miles from London of banking establish- 
ments with more than six partners, for the 
issue of notes; but these establishments 
were restrained from having any branches 
in London, and it was expressly declared 
that the partners, jointly and severally, 
should be held liable for all the debts of 
the bank with which they might be con- 
nected. 

It was not until 1833 that it occurred to 
some clear-headed people that it was after 
all possible that these restrictions applied 
merely to banks of issue, and the law offi- 
cers of the crown having been called upon 
for their opinion gave it decidedly in favor 
of this contention, for it appeared that 
banks might at any time have been estab- 
lished in any part of the kingdom provided 
they did not issue their own notes payable 
to bearer. However, to remove all doubt 
upon the subject, a special clause was intro- 
duced into the Act of 1833, when the bank 
charter was again renewed, which clause 
authorized the establishment of banks which 
did not issue notes, having any number of 
partners, in any place in the United King- 
dom. 

Regarding the note-issuing powers of the 
bank I may mention here that until the 
year 1759 no notes of a less value than £20 
had been put into circulation. In that year 
the bank began to issue notes for £10, but 
it was not until 1793 that £5 notes were 
first issued. Four years later, owing to 
the great demand for specie to carry on the 
war which followed the French Revolution, 
the amount of bullion held by the bank was 
reduced to but little more that £1,000,000, 
and the crisis was considered so grave that 
the king was requested to come from Wind- 
sor on a Sunday and assist at a Privy Council 
held at St. James’ Palace. An order in 
council was immediately issued stating that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the council 
that the directors of the Bank of England 
should forbear to make any cash payments, 
and in order to accommodate their clients 
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the directors began the issue of one and 
two-pound notes, the order in council hav- 
ing been supplemented by a special act. 

In 1817, having accumulated nearly 
twelve millions of coin and bullion, the 
bank gave notice in the month of April 
that all notes of one and two pounds’ value 
dated prior to 1816 might be received in 
gold. In the September following a further 
notice was given that gold would be paid 
for notes of every description dated prior to 
1817. The effect of these measures was 
to drain the bank of a large portion of its 
bullion, so that in August, 1819, not much 
more than three and a half million sterling 
remained in its coffers and an act was 
hurried through Parliament to restrain the 
bank from acting any further in conformity 
with the notices mentioned. 

In the same year what is known as Peel’s 
Bill was passed, which provided for the 
gradual return of cash payments, and on 
May 1, 1821, the bank resumed absolutely 
the payment of their notes in specie. At 
this time, too, the issue of notes of a smaller 


denomination than five pounds practically 
ceased, while by a special act passed in 
1829 it was by law provided that from the 
5th of April in that year five pounds should 
be the lowest sum for which any bank in 
England might send forth its notes payable 
to bearer. 


The charter under which the bank at 
present directs its operations received the 
royal assent on the gth of April, 1844. 
Until the passage of this the directors of 
the bank had not only declared but had 
acted upon the theory that secrecy in regard 
to the bank’s condition was absolutely 
necessary to its prosperity. To such an 
extent was this feeling carried that large 
and increasing dividends were declared and 
paid to the proprietors without the exhibi- 
tion of a single figure by which such a 
course might be justified. It was not until 
the report of a special commission pub- 
lished in 1832 that the true condition of 
the corporation had been revealed to any 
one outside its governor and directors. It 
was evident that such a state of things was 
not conducive to the best interests either of 
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the bank or the public. But it took some 
twelve years of constant agitation to place 
things upon a more satisfactory footing. 
The Bank of England Charter Act, 1844, to 
which I have referred, absolutely remodeled 
the bank, especially so far as regarded its 
division into departments of issue and 
banking, a separate department for the 
issue of notes being established which was 
quite independent of the banking depart- 
ment, while it was provided that the bank’s 
returns should be officially published every 
week in the Gazette. The object of this 
was to take the control of the circulation 
out of the hands of the directors, and it was 
further provided that the issues of notes by 
country banks should also be fixed and that 
as they lapsed the Bank of England should 
be authorized to increase its noté circula- 
tion to the amount of two thirds of the 
country circulation thus wiped out of exist- 
ence, while the creation of any new banks 
of issue in any part of the United Kingdom 
was prohibited. 

The most important feature, however, in 
this new charter, which though originally 
intended to be in force for only ten years 
has been continued until the present time, 
was the limitation of the issue of notes by 
the bank itself. It was provided that the 
bank should have the power of issuing 
notes only to the extent of a fixed amount 
of securities held by them, which securi- 
ties amounted in value to £14,000,000, 
and that the note issue beyond this sum 
was to be based on the amount of bullion 
in the bank’s possession. That is to say 
that if the issue department held ten mil- 
lions of bullion and specie the bank could 
issue £24,000,000 of notes. If only five 
millions of bullion were in their vaults then 
419,000,000 only of bank notes could be 
put into circulation. As a matter of fact, 
however, although the highest circulation of 
notes since the passage of this act has 
amounted to something short.of £35,000,- 
ooo it would on the other hand be virtually 
impossible to contract under any circum- 
stances the circulation below £20,000,000. 
Thus the difference between the authorized 
circulation and the amount of notes actually 
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in the hands of the public is officially 
designated “the reserve on notes” and 
on three occasions since 1844 (namely in 
the years 1847, 1857, and 1866) owing to 
the severe drains of gold there has been 
little or none of this so-called “reserve.” 
The consequence has been that the govern- 
ment has each time been compelled to 
suspend the act so far as it related to the 
limitation of the bank-note issue. I may 
mention that the authorized issue of notes 
against securities other than coin and bul- 
lion has been raised since 1844 from £14,- 
000,000 to over £16,000,000. This is due 
to the lapsing of country note issues. 

As I have pointed out, the Bank of 
England has from its first institution made 
much of its revenue by the discounting of 
mercantile bills. It is nowadays perhaps 
this function which brings it most closely 
into touch with the mercantile community. 
The bank rate, which means the rate of 
discount charged by the bank, is, as it were, 
the great pendulum which, swinging now 
this way and now that, preserves the regu- 


larity of action in that marvelously intricate 
arrangement of commercial springs and 


cogwheels which we call “finanee.” At 
first the bank’s rate of discount fluctuated 
between four and a half and six per cent, 
and in its early days the bank was wont to 
make a distinction in this respect in favor 
of persons who deposited money with them, 
discounting for these customers inland 
bills at four and a half and foreign at 
three per cent, while to all outsiders the 
rate was six per cent upon both classes of 
bills. But it was not long before a general 
rate was adopted for all classes. It fluctu- 
ated between four and five per cent until 
the third quarter of the 18th century was 
reached, when five per cent was fixed upon 
as the normal rate of discount upon all de- 
scriptions of paper. For fifty years this 
was subject to no alteration but in 1822 it 
was lowered to four per cent. Twenty-five 
years later it was raised to seven per cent 
and has since then been gradually decreas- 
ing in general average until during the week 
in which I am writing it stands at the ab- 
normally low figure of two per cent. 
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It is only right that I should point out, 
however, that in comparatively recent years 
there has been a disposition among certain 
critics of the bank who are inclined to ques- 
tion the methods of the bank as applied to 
modern conditions to consider that the great 
disparities which often exist between the so- 
called “outside” rate of discount, or those 
charged by ordinary bill brokers, and the 
rates fixed by the bank directors during their 
weekly conclave point to the waning influ- 
ence of the Bank of England as a prepon- 
derating influence, and it is being more con- 
stantly remembered than it formerly was 
that in its essence the bank is but a private 
institution and is in no manner inextricably 
bound up with the financial fortunes of the 
government. That this latter should be 
the common belief is doubtless due to an- 
other function which has for centuries de- 
volved upon the Bank of England. It acts 
and has acted for long as the agent of the 
government in the management of the na- 
tional debt. It receives and registers the 
transfers of government stock, commonly 
known as consols, from one public creditor 
to another and it is from the bank that the 
numberless creditors receive the quarterly 
payments of the dividends accruing to them. 
Until the passing of the Act of 1833 these 
services were recompensed by an annual 
payment of £248,000. This was at the 
date referred to reduced by the sum of 
£120,000 per annum in consideration of the 
privileges of exclusive banking, and by the 
Act of 1844 a further £60,000 was deducted 
from the reduced total. 

Much of the government’s financial busi- 
ness is also done by the bank, many bal- 
ances of money belonging to the state being 
lodged with it as with an ordinary private 
banking institution. Roughly speaking then 
the profits of the bank are derived from its 
discount on commercial bills, from the in- 
terest on exchequer bills, of which a varying 
amount is held, from the interest on the 
capital stock in the hands of the govern- 
ment, from its allowance for managing the 
public debt, from its profits on the purchase 
on bullion, and from the interest on loans, 
on mortgages, and so forth. 
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The bank commenced actual business in 
the Grocers’ Hall in the Poultry and con- 
tinued there until 1734, when new prem- 
ises were built upon the sight of the house 
and garden of Sir John Houblon. On this 
spot it has remained until the present 
day, although a church—St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks,—five taverns, and upwards of twenty 
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houses were required before the building of 
the bank as it is to-day was completed. 

The outward appearance of the gray old 
pile is due to the architectural skill of Sir 
John Soane, the founder of the famous mu- 
seum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where his 
working drawings and designs for the bank 
are yet to be seen. 
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BY JOSEPH FORSTER. 


ICHTER possessed all the exalted 
enthusiasm of Schiller, and in ad- 
dition a supreme sense of humor. 

No man except the unapproachable Shakes- 
peare ever lived who combined more intense 
pathos and earnestness with the richest wit 
and humor. Nothing, not even semi-starva- 
tion, could dry up the ever-gushing fountain 
of fun in Richter’s large and loving heart. 
The permanent charm in all literature has 
its source in a great heart. The finest hu- 
mor has as much love as wit in it. 

Jean Paul was born at Wunsiedel, in 
Bavaria, in the year 1763. He himself 
said, in reference to the remark that he and 
the spring were born together: “This epi- 
grammatic fact, that I, the professor, and the 
spring came into the world together, I have, 
indeed, brought out a hundred times in con- 
versation before now; but I fire it off here 
purposely, like a cannon salute, for the 
hundred-and-first time, that so by printing 
I may henceforth be unable to offer it again 
as a bon mot bonbon, when through the ‘ print- 
er’s devil’ it has already been presented to 
all the world.” 

Richter’s Christian name, Jean Paul, was 
derived from his paternal grandfather, to 
whose dying bedside he was taken, when a 
clergyman present said: ‘‘ Now let the old 
Jacob lay his hand on the child and bless 
him.” ‘I was held into the bed of death,” 
says Richter, “‘and he laid his hand on my 
head. Thou good old grandfather! Often 
have I thought of thy hand, blessing as it 
grew cold, when fate led me out of dark 
hours into clearer, and already I can be- 


lieve in thy blessing, in this material world, 
whose life, foundation, and essence is spirit.” 

Richter’s father occupied the humble posi- 
tion of ‘ertius (under-schoolmaster) and or- 
ganist at Wunsiedel. He was soon after- 
ward appointed clergyman in the hamlet of 
Joditz, and later on was transferred to 
Schwarzenbach on the Saale. This is what 
Jean Paul wrote of his life when a boy at 
Joditz : 


“In autumn evenings, and though the weather 
was bad, the father used to go in his dressing gown 
with Paul and Adam into a potato field lying over 
the Saale.” The one younker carried a mattock, 
the other a hand basket. Arrived on the ground, 
the father set to digging new potatoes, so many as 
were wanted for supper, Paul gathering them from 
the bed into the basket, whilst Adam, clamber- 
ing into the hazel thicket, looked out for the best 
nuts. After a time, Adam had to come down from 
the boughs into the bed, and Paul in his turn as- 
cended. And thus, with potatoes and nuts, they re- 
turned contentedly home; and the pleasure of hav- 
ing been abroad, some miles in space, some hours 
in time, and then of celebrating the harvest home 
by candle light when they came back—let every one 
paint to himself as brilliantly as the receiver thereof.” 


Richter’s father was evidently a manly, 
honest man, with a love of music, in which 
he distinguished himself. 
elevating and ennobling love of harmony 
entered the open heart and brain of the boy 
and at once raised him above the mean and 


The exquisitely 


the vulgar. Although the father dug his 
own potatoes, he was universally loved and 
respected by his neighbors, high and low. 

The following picture is, I think, full of 
tender, simple beauty : 
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“The afternoon, again, was still more important, 
and richer in joys. Winter shortened ,and sweet- 
ened our lessons. In the long dusk our father 
walked to and fro, and the children, according to 
ability, trotted under his dressing gown, holding by his 
hands. At sound of the vesper bell we placed our- 
selves in a circle, and in concert devotionally chanted 
the hymn ‘ The Gloomy Night is Gathering Round.’ 
Only in villages, not in towns, where probably there 
is more night than day labor, have the evening 
chimes a meaning and beauty, and are the swan- 
song of the day; the evening bell is, as it were, the 
muffle of the overladen heart, and, like a vance de 
vaches of the plains, calls men from their running 
and toiling, into the land of silence and dreams. 
After a pleasant watching about the kitchen door 
for the moonrise of candle light, we saw our wide 
room at once illuminated and barricaded ; to-wit, the 
window shutters were closed and bolted, and be- 
hind the window bastions and breastworks the child 
felt himself snugly nestled, and well secured against 
Knecht Ruprecht, who on the outside could not get 
in, but only in vain keep growling and humming. 

“ About this period, too, it was that we children 
might undress, and in long-train skirts skip up and 
down. 
father either had his quarto Bible—interleaved with 
blank folio sheets—before him, and was marking at 


Idyllic joys of various sorts alternated ; our 


each verse the book wherein he had read anything 
concerning it; or, more commonly, he had his ruled 
music paper, and, undisturbed by this racketing of 
children, was composing whole concerts of church 
music, with all their divisions, constructing his in- 
ternal melody without any help of external tones, 
In 
both cases—in the last with the more pleasure— 


or, rather, in spite of all external mistones. 


I looked on as he wrote, and rejoiced especially 
when by pauses of various instruments whole pages 
were at once filled up. Thechildren all sat sporting 
on thatlong writing and eating table, or even under it. 

“ Then at length how did the winter evening, once 
a week, mount in worth, when the old errand-woman, 
coated in snow, with her fruit, flesh, and general 
ware basket, entered the kitchen from Hof ; and we 
all in that case had the distant town in miniature 
before our eyes, nay, before our noses, for there 
were pasty cakes in it.” 


I dwell with delight on this beautiful pic- 
ture of home and its simple, innocent joys. 
What a sweet, good home the boy Jean Paul 


had! The father was like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and music gave the beautiful 
bloom of art to the homely simplicity of the 
future poet’s life. The world often thinks, 
it appears to me, that a man of genius dwells 
apart from ordinary humanity and its joys 
and sorrows like a radiant and distant star. 
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That idea is altogether wrong. A man of 
genius is a man of genius because of his in- 
tense, passionatehumanity. He isten times 
aman: more loving, more sympathetic, more 
open to every impression and passing influ- 
ence. But behind this acute power of feel- 
ing and suffering and enjoying is a capacity 
of judgment and analysis, so that, like the 
needle in the compass, which, though always 
vibrating, ever points to the north, a man 
of genius is always level-headed. 

One more touch of the master hand. His 
father would shed tears over any sign of 
quickness or talent in little Fritz. They 
were all true and united by real affection; 
rich in soul if poor in pocket. ‘Ever and 
anon,” wrote Jean Paul, “I was hearing 
some narrative from my father, how he 
and other clergymen-had taken parts of their 
dress and given them to the poor: he re- 
lated these things with joy, not as an admo- 
nition, but merely as a necessary occurrence, 
Oh God, I thank thee for my father!” 

«“ A good man, in the direst grasp of ill, 

The consciousness of right retaineth still.” 

If ever the above grand, soul-inspiring 
words were true they were so in the case of 
Jean Paul Richter. The good, kind, noble- 
hearted father died, and the all-sacrificing 
mother struggled heroically to find means 
for sending Jean Paul to Leipsic University. 
He did not obtain great help there, although 
he diligently attended the lectures, princi- 
pally of the dry-as-dust kind. He read 
prodigiously, making extracts from the 
books perused, and thought and felt deeply. 
How he lived at all is wonderful. He not 
only faced poverty; the wolf of famine 
nearly devoured him. During this bitter 
time, when he could feed the mind and not 
the body, Richter wrote the following Spar- 
tan passages in a little book of practical 
philosophy entitled ‘‘ Andachtsbuch” (Book 
of Devotion) : 

“Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have 
become untrue to my resolutions. 
not unhappy. 

“ Not chance, but I, am to blame for my suffer- 
ings. 

“It were an impossible miracle if none befell me; 
look for their coming, therefore; each day make 
thyself sure of many. 


Epictetus was 
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“ Say not, were my sorrows other than these, I 
should bearthem better. Think of the host of worlds 
and of the plagues on this world-mote. Death puts 
an end to the whole. For virtue’s sake I am here; 
but if a man, for his task, forgets, and sacrifices all, 
why shouldst not thou ? 

“ Expect injuries, for men are weak, and thou thy- 
self doest such too often. Mollify they heart by 
pointing out the sufferings of thy enemy; think of 
him as of one spiritually sick, who deserves sympa- 
thy. 

“Most men judge so badly; why wouldst thou 
be praised by a child? No one would respect thee 
in a beggars coat; what is a respect that is paid to 
woolen cloth, not to thee ?” 


The blows and cruel stabs of fortune did 
not sour the noble heart of Richter, but 
from its deep wounds wisdom and beauty 
flowed. But like a hero full of divine fire 
and unquenchable spirit he struggled, send- 
ing articles to magazines, of which nine out 
of ten were rejected. 

The following story told by Jean Paul, as 
he alone could tell it, shows how some stu- 
dents endeavored to avoid total extinction 
by famine. 


“The Quintus related, perhaps with a too pleas- 
urable enjoyment of the recollection, how one of 
this famishing coro invented means of appropriating 
the professor’s hens as just tribute, or subsidies. He 
said (he was a jurist) they must once for all borrow 
a legal fiction from the feudal code, and look on the 
professor as the socage tenant, to whom the usu- 
fruct of the henyard and henhouse belonged, but 
on themselves as the feudal superiors of the same, 
to whom accordingly the vassal was bound to pay 
his feudal dues. And now, that the fiction might 
follow nature, continued he—/ictio sequitur naturam 
—it behooved them to lay hold of said Yule hens, 
by direct personal distraint. But unto the court- 
yard there was no getting. The feudalist, there- 
fore, prepared a fishing line, stuck a bread pill on 
the hook, and lowered his fishing tackle, anglerwise, 
down into the court. In a few seconds the barb 
stuck in the hen’s throat, and the hen now commu- 
nicating with his feudal superior could silently, like 
ships by Archimedes, be heaved aloft to the hungry 
air-fishing society, where, according to circumstances, 
the proper feudal name and title of possession failed 
not to be awaiting her: for the up-drawn fowls were 
now denominated Christmas fowls, now forest hens, 
bailiff hens, Pentecost, and summer hens. ‘ 
The professor, like any other prince, observed with 
sorrow the decreasing population of his henyard, 
for his subjects, like the Hebrews, were dying by 


enumeration. At last he had the happiness, while 
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reading his lecture, to descry, through the window 
of his auditorium, a quit-rent hen suspended, like 
Ignatius Loyola in prayer, or Juno in her punish- 
ment, in middle air; he followed the incomprehensi- 
ble direct ascension of the aéronautic animal, and at 
last descried at the upper window the attracting 
artist and animal-magnetizer, who had drawn his 
lot for dinner from the henyard below.” 


Richter’s two most extraordinary, and, to 
the ordinary reader, the most bewildering 
novels ever written, ‘‘ Hesperus” and “Ti- 
tan ”—books which rank with “Julie” and 
“Wilhelm Meister ”—are filled to overflow- 
ing with the most soul-piercing pathos and 
the wildest humor. Jean Paul ransacks 
every literature and language; lays hands 
on the terminology of all human learning; 
soars to the sublimest heights or dives to 
the deepest depths to find illustrations 
worthy of his original and daring ideas and 
situations. There are enough ideas in 
these two books alone to stock a thousand 
ordinary novels. Were it not for the two 
typical books already named, to call such 
works novels would be absurd. Both 
“Hesperus” and “Titan” show a profound 
knowledge of the depths, the very deepest 
depths, of the human soul and heart; they 
fathom the profoundest possibilities of 
human passion, and they overflow with a 
Christlike sympathy and love. 

Richter had the daring of genius. He 
even dared to dress as he pleased and to 
wear his hair cut short. He added to this 
temerity by going about Hof without a shirt 
collar, bare-necked, and minus a pigtail at 
the back of his head. Next to the bold, 
the reckless Richter lived at his time a very 
dignified, not to say pompous magister, who 
was naturally shocked and deeply offended 
at this careless, unconventional dress of the 
poet. He wrote to Richter’s landlord the 
most pathetically complaining letters, Jean 
Paul promised to do all he could to avoid 
annoying the great man, whose name 
posterity has not preserved. He agreed to 


walk out only in the evenings and mornings, 
and thereby not run so much risk of 
exhibiting the apparel “ which convenience, 
health, and poverty had prescribed to him.” 
The clothes critic was not satisfied, and 
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complained that Jean Paul had broken his 
promise; then Richter claimed his right to 
walk in his own garden in what dress he 
pleased, with or without a queue to his hair. 
“To me, Herr Korner is not dreadful,” he 
said, and for the magister himself he put 
down these remarkable words: 

“You despise my mean name; nevertheless, take 
note of it, for you will not have done the latter long 
till the former will not be in your powertodo. I 
speak ambiguously that I may not speak arro- 
gantly.” 

This unconventional conduct of Jean 
Paul caused him to be excommunicated by 
the “ gigocracy”’ of Hof. 

Richter continued his noble fight with 
fortune for ten years, and then he won; 
won nobly too, on his own terms, without 
the surrender of a principle or an idea. 
The relation of a stupid man to genius is 
precisely that of an owl tothe sun. And 
can we wonder? A man has been living 
contentedly in a darkness visible of con- 
fused feelings and ideas, and a God- 
inspired genius pours the solar rays of 
truth on his weak eyes. Of course the 
man is dazzled and angry. 

In 1797 Richter lost his good, loving 
mother, whose heart was always a safe 
resting place for her much-tried son. This 
death broke up the Hof household. In 
1798 he visited Weimar and there met 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Weiland. In 
speaking of Goethe, Richter said: 

“Goethe told us he had not read a syllable of his 
‘Werter’ until ten years after it was written. So 
also said Herder of his works. What can be said 
of the self-idolatry of the small literary men of 
I was 
ashamed not to be so before them, but I said that 
my things immediately after they were printed 
pleased me extremely, and that I knew no better 
reading—but when I had forgotten my own ideal 
I knew no worse.” 


the day, when such men are so humble? 


During this visit to Weimar Madam von 
Kalb used every persuasion possible to 
induce Jean Paul to marry her. He was 
also beloved by Emilie von Berlespsh, of 
whom he wrote: 

“I told Emilie that I felt no passion for her, and 
that it would be impossible for us to live happily 
together. I passed two inconceivably wretched 
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days; but now her wounded heart closes again 
gently, and bleeds less. I am free, free, free, and 
blest! In Hof you will hear of it most extensively, 
but my justification will precede the censure. It 
depended on myself, after my confessions, to form 
with her a social and friendly bond, At the end of 
May we shall go together to Dresden, Seifersdorf, 
and on the Elbe. I should be much hap- 
pier in marriage than you imagine. If there were 
only the spring of love, I would ask little from the 
summer of marriage. Do not believe that mine is 
like your self-sacrificing heart.” 


Jean Paul escaped from the subtle snares 
of Circe and Calypso, and at last met in 
Berlin Caroline Meyer, daughter of Dr. 
Andrew Meyer. Caroline thus writes of 
Richter to her father, who had forbidden 
her even to mention his name: 


“It is a great pity that we cannot receive the 
noblest and best among men with interest and 
warmth. I feel, indeed, dear father, that I have 
lost your esteem. It pains me much, but the con- 
sciousness alone that I am free from all enthusiasm 
and all extravagance in esteeming and admiring 
such excellence raises me in a certain degree above 
all mortification. Your dissatisfaction with me 
arises from the suspicion that something different 
from reverence has taken possession of my heart. 
Did you know how pure, how inexpressibly pure, 
my interest in Jean Paul is, a man like you could not 
on that account esteem me less. With Leonora in 
Tasso I can say: ‘I love in him only what is 
most excellent and most exalted.’ Ask your own 
judgment whether this is extravagance. Truly, a 
more exalted man we can never meet.” 


Richter boldly asks Dr. Meyer for his 
daughter in the following terms: 


“In this moment of my great request all other 
things appear too little to be touched upon by 
either of us. I approach the man, for whom my 
esteem and love, even without the relation I desire, 
would be almost filial, as his feminine tenderness 
and manly philosophy have together nourished the 
root of this beautiful flower of the sun, and made it 
so firm yet so tender. To this good father of this 
good daughter I present my short but weighty 
prayer: Let her be mine! She will be happy, as 
I shall be!” 


The father gave his assent—who could 
resist the tongue and magnetic personality 
of Jean Paul?—and the lovers were be- 
trothed. Richter thus describes his future 
wife : 

“ Caroline has exactly that inexpressible love for 
all things that I have till now failed to find, even in 
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those who in everything else possess the splendor 
and purity of the diamond. She preserves in the 
full harmony of her love to me the middle and 
lower tones of sympathy for every joy and sorrow 
of others. She has the beauty, rare among the 
Germans, of a dark, soft eye, and a Madonna-like 
brow ; self-sacrificing love without equal ; 
modesty, openness; and in the midst of the purest 
love for me her heart trembles at every sound of 
She has the warmest friends among 
women and young girls, and the innumerable visits 


sorrow. 


of congratulation that she received at the news of 
our betrothal show how much she is beloved by the 
Berliners.” 

On May 27, 1801, Richter married his 
beloved Caroline and left the dust and 
noise of Berlin for the sweet peace of the 
country. A week after the marriage Caro- 
line wrote to her father : 

“ Marriage made me love him more romantically, 
deeper, infinitely more than before.” 

Jean Paul had a noble head, and his 
countenance was instinct with genius. He 
commanded friendship and love wherever 
he went; in fact, he inspired love to an 
inconvenient degree: the maidens wished 
to marry him and the married ladies, like 
Madam von Kalb, wanted to divorce them- 
selves in order to espouse the all-conquer- 
ing Jean Paul, who in spite of these 
bewildering temptations preferred the sweet 
pure love of the noble-hearted Caroline. 

As throwing light on the character of 
Richter it will be well to mention that he 
wrote a eulogy of Charlotte Corday, full of 
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daring thought and deep feeling. Most 
readers will know his delightful work 
“Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces’; 


Carlyle translated his “Life of Quintus 
Fixlien,” from which I have quoted. 

The following passages paint the moral 
and intellectual elevation of Jean Paul: 


“T hold my duty not to lie in enjoying or acquir- 
ing, but in writing, whatever time it may cost, what- 
ever money may be forborne—nay, whatever 
pleasure; for example, that of seeing Switzerland, 
which nothing but the sacrifice of time forbids. I 
deny myself my evening meal in my eagerness to 
work; but the interruptions by my children I can- 
not deny myself.” 


And further on: 


“A poet who presumes to give poetic delight 
should contemn and willingly forbear all enjoy- 
ments the sacrifice of which effects not his creative 
powers, that so he may delight a century and a 
whole people.” 

On November 14, 1825, twenty-four years 
after his marriage, at six o’clock in the 
evening the physician entered Richter’s 
room. He appeared asleep; his features 
became every moment more childlike; all 
the marks of carking care appeared 
smoothed away; his brow was white as 
marble; a light from heaven seemed to 
shine on the countenance, and his wife’s 
hot tears fell upon his cold face; he re- 
mained unconscious. A slight convulsion 
passed over the recumbent form; the doctor 
said, ‘‘ That is death!” and all was still. 
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BY A. MOSSO, 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


HERE was a time when Italy was the 
master of the other nations in phys- 
ical education. Modern culture and 

science had their origins here. From here 
went out the new light which was to disperse 
the shadows of the Middle Ages. The 
evolution which gymnastics are now under- 
going has revived historical investigation in 
the field of physical education. All are 
agreed that the English method of educating 


FROM THE ITALIAN 


““NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.” 


the youth, the method which has made the 
Anglo-Saxon race the strongest race of all, 
the one endowed with the greatest powers 
of resisting climatic influences, the race that 
stands first in lung and muscular develop- 
ment, is the very method which flourished 
in Italy at the time of the Renaissance. A 
recent German writer, Krampe, has abun- 
dantly demonstrated this fact in a book on 
the Italian Humanists and their efforts 
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toward the revival of gymnastic pedagogics. 

The education of the Middle Ages was 
purely ascetic. Between this and the new 
education of the Renaissance was a long 
period of preparation. This preparation 
went on chiefly in Italy. At the beginning 
of the year 1400 a professor of philosophy 
and medicine in the university of. Padua, 
Vergerio by name, wrote a Latin treatise 


onthe ‘ Habits and Liberal Studies of the ° 


Youth.” The part of this book which has the 
greatest importance for us is where Vergerio 
shows we should not learn too many things, 
but rather learn a few things well. Von 
multa sed multum is his maxim. Every day 
should have certain hours set aside for the 
exercises of the body and certain others‘for 
the training of the mind, for study. Among 


corporeal exercises he particularly recom- 
mends running, jumping, wrestling, and 
throwing stones and javelins, but above all 
ball-playing and walking, because you weary 
of these less quickly: 

Vergerio’s book was written in classical 
style, as was the custom of the Humanists, 


and its Latin caused it to be adopted in the 
schools as a standard text-book for more 
than acentury. In our modern schools this 
good old tradition of the Humanists has 
ceased. Latin is now studied from gram- 
mars and notes made by Germans, and gym- 
nastics have gone the same way. They too 
come from Germany. But the fundamental 
idea of Vergerio’s treatise still holds, so far 
as gymnastics are concerned. It is that 
physical education loses its pedagogical 
value when it is separated from the other 
matters which constitute education, but that 
it should not be esteemed less than the other 
elements which contribute to the formation 
of the youth. 

Half a century after Vergerio, Pope Pius 
II. contributed toward the same views of 
educational culture by a treatise he wrote 
on hunting and another on horseback-rid- 
ing. His observations on these themes are 
so wise and pertinent that they could well 
be reprinted at the present day, after nearly 
four hundred and fifty years of progress, as 
an introduction to some book on gymnastics. 
But all these counsels of our fellow-country- 
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men have long been forgotten. Italy has 
abjured the teachings of her Renaissance, 
and copies literally to-day the German sys- 
tem of gymnastics. This system is itself of 
somewhat slow development, reaching back 
already more than a hundred years. 

A German theologian, Christian Salzmann, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Church at Erfurt, 
came under the influence of Rousseau’s and 
Basedow’s ideas of education, and in 1784 
founded in Schnepfenthal an educational in- 
stitute that still exists. In the mind of this. 
first practical advocate of gymnastics the 
youth should get vigor and strength by re- 
viving the Hellenic sports. Since few will 
believe this in the light of the present equip- 
ment of a gymnasium I will give the docu- 
ments on which the statement rests. 

Guts-Muths, in a book entitled ‘“‘ Gymnas- 
tics for the Sons of the Fatherland,” pub- 
lished in 1817, wrote these words: 


“The pentathlon of ancient Greece shows us. 
how few exercises are sufficient to develop strength. 
In spite of the light thus thrown upon it by an- 
tiquity, education in Germany was wholly directed 
toward the training of the mind. Not a single edu- 
cational institution thought of physical education. 
In 1785 [ arrived at Schnepfenthal, near Gotha, as 
a pupil. Salzmann led me to a fine spot and said 
‘Here is our athletic field.’ There on the oak bor- 
der of the Thuringian forest slowly developed Ger- 
man gymnastics. Here every day we delighted in. 
the five first kinds of exercise. I do not know 
whether it was Basedow’s idea, or some one’s else,. 
but the intention was this, to put again into practice 
the physical education of the Greeks. Later on. 
the exercises multiplied, and took new forms and 
new tendencies without its being often easy to sub- 
mit them to rules. So, after seven years, the first 
edition of my book on gymnastics was born, which: 
was like the first manipulation of a much decried 
subject, of which the traces are to be found in his-- 
tory alone.” 


But what were these five exercises of the: 
Greeks to which Guts-Muths refers? They 
were running, jumping, wrestling, throwing 
the discus, and throwing the javelin. In 
their beginnings walking was the base of 
gymnastics. Salzmann, in founding gym- 
nastics, had tried to give a great impetus: 
to walking. Guts-Muths enthusiastically 
describes the walks which Salzmann made 
his pupils take in 1786, as far as the Rhine.. 
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Walks through foreign countries were then 
in vogue and Seume published a most 
attractive description of his nine months’ 
tour of France, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Sicily. 

Jahn; or as the Germans called him 
Father Jahn, was another founder of gym- 
nastics. Those who now are blindly follow- 
ing the exaggerations of German gymnastics 
should read Jahn’s little book on the sub- 
ject, especially the third chapter, in which 
he speaks of the way of establishing and 
organizing a gymnasium. It would be 
worth while to have it republished in 
Italian, although it is already eighty years 
since the first edition appeared, for it says 
“The gymnastic field should have trees, in 
the shade of which the pupils would learn 
to climb.” Then it describes certain primi- 
tive apparatus which should stand under 
the trees, and adds, “ But gymnastics can 
be performed with less. All you actually 


need is to lead the young men into a field 
for their exercises, where there is a big oak 
Their strong branches are the 


or linden. 
best apparatus. Here is an exercise ground 
without expense. Have some good ladders 
by which to climb into the trees. Nature 
will furnish the rest.” 

By unanimous consent Adolph Spiess 
was the inventor of the method and exercise 
on which all the programs of gymnastics are 
based to-day. Few schoolmasters have left 
such deep traces in education; few perhaps 
have done so much work as Spiess. He 
taught, in the public school at Burgdorf, 
history, geography, singing, drawing, and 
gymnastics—all at the same session. Poor 
as he was he would take a three hours’ walk 
every week to the Miinchenbuchsee gym- 
nasium and after two hours of hard exercise 
he would return, always on foot, tired but 
not discontented. Burgdorf is a little town 
in the canton of Bern. Its castle crowns 
the summit of a hill. One day I visited 
the town, went up to the castle, and passing 
through it to a terrace sat down under an 
old linden, to admire the landscape and 
gaze on the snow-capped Alps whitening in 
the distance. An instructor in the high 
school of Burgdorf who had gone with me 
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on this walk pointed out to me the windows 
of a room inthe castle where Spiess’ first 
school had been. In that room boys and 
girls had first gone through those exercises 
which are now part of the training in all 
public schools. All there is just as it was 
in 1833, when Spiess came from Germany, 
full of hope, happy in being called there as 
Pestalozzi’s successor. Pestalozzi had writ- 
ten ‘in that very castle his book “ How Ger- 
trude Teaches Her Children,” as well as 
the “ Mothers’ Book,” no less celebrated in 
the history of popular pedagogy. Spiess 
tells us how the gymnastic exercises were 
carried on in the castle only in winter and 
when it rained, but at other times how he 
would lead his boys out into the open air to 
exercise in the playground which is down 
in the valley, a grassy meadow protected 
from the sun on the south by a high cliff. 

Spiess’ best years were passed in that 
meadow. The four volumes of this work 
on gymnastics were thought out and put 
into practice on that playground. An old 
horizontal beam on two rusty supports, 
which is still there, is probably the oldest 
piece of gymnastic apparatus in Europe. 
A perpendicular beam served for javelin 
throwing, and a movable block fixed at the 
top of the beam represented a human head. 
Both beam and block testify by their many 
indentations to the vigor and skill of the 
youths that practiced on them. Remember 
all is in the open air; a shed was the only 
refuge in case of rain. The ground is 
grassy, without hedges or walls around it. 
Lindens and beeches give it a joyful cornice 
of green. Near by is the brook, which in 
its widest part served for swimming lessons. 
How different the surroundings from the 
shut-up gymnasiums of to-day! But we 
all know that things are beautiful and good 
in their youth, and go on deteriorating as 
they grow older. 

Spiess made gymnastics a new subject of 
instruction. And this was a pity, for it in- 
creased the task of the brain, and has not 
helped physical education as much as it 
should. Spiess invented free movements 
and exercises by squads for boys and girls 
who were not yet large enough for work on 
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the apparatus. He it was who put gym- 
nastics into the narrow bounds of school pro- 
grams and made of them a matter of study 
which constantly became more and more 
complex and difficult. Before his day there 
was a contrast and an opposition between 
the exercise ground and the school; after 
him all is shut up in the gloomy atmosphere 
of the class room. But it was his writings, 
and not his example and practice, that made 
gymnastics degenerate. 

The four volumes of Spiess’ “‘ Gymnastics” 
resemble the work of a literary man who, 
standing before a manikin, as do painters in 
their studios, describes all its innumerable 
movements one after another, without bother- 
ing about their utility or their mechanism. 
This comparison will not seem exaggerated 
if you reflect that for suspensory exercises 
alone he wrote a volume of 231 pages, and 
another of 271 pages for the exercises of the 
torso. German gymnastics do not grant the 
youth any free and easy movement, pure air, 
or sunlight, which he must have in order to 
grow up strong and healthy. The arrange- 


ments of the schools to-day seem calculated 
for the only purpose of making life a burden 
to the pupil who studies there. 

But we must be fair and recognize that 
Spiess had admitted that his system of gym- 


nastics was irksome. This is all the more 
important because many claim nowadays 
that it is the most delightful thing in the 
world. Here are his own words: ‘I hear 
it repeated very often that gymnastic exer- 
cises are not attractive. This is probable.” 
And in the introduction to another book he 
adds: “A great number of exercises seem 
superfluous to many teachers of gymnastics 
and they say they are wearisome, but this 
ought to have no weight with him who 
teaches gymnastics.” If these were the con- 
victions of the founder of modern gymnastics, 
of the creator of gymnastic exercises for 
women, we can understand how they have 
not turned out particularly pleasing to others. 
Unfortunately Spiess’ tradition has been 
preserved in the exercise books of our 
schools. True we no longer hang by our 
teeth, as Spiess did, nor hold ourselves up 
by our chins nor stand on ourheads. These 
H-Aug, 
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perilous exercises were given up long ago, 
but there are others left which, if not equally 
perilous, are equally useless. 

Here is the origin of the present system 
of gymnastics. The characteristic tendency 
of Spiess is to never distinguish essentials 
from accessories, even in female gymnastics, 
and this tendency is still kept up in recent 
books on the subject. They faii to show 
the reason for the movements, their mechan- 
ism, and their practical utility. The most 
serious defect of German gymnastics is to 
have given an undue development to the 
arms, and to have shut itself up almost ex- 
clusively in gymnasiums. Even to-day the 
Central Gymnastic Institute at Berlin, where 
almost all the teachers of gymnastics in 
Prussia are trained, has no court nor yard 
for any kind of open-air exercise. Besides, 
the last official manual of Prussian gymnas- 
tics, published in 1895, enjoins on girls the 
same movements as on boys. 

One of the most strenuous opponents of 
gymnastics by means of apparatus was Pro- 
fessor Otto Jaeger, of Ziirich. In 1848 
the philosophical faculty at Tiibingen gave 
for a subject of a prize essay the influence 
of Greek gymnastics on the peoples of an- 
tiquity, and their adaptability to modern civ- 
ilization. Jaeger wrote on this and won the 
prize. In1857 he became professor of prac- 
tical philosophy and pedagogy at Ziirich, 
and in 1864 printed his ‘“* New School of 
Gymnastics,” filled with the spirit of the 
Greek system. 

Jaeger’s position was assailed because, it 
was claimed, he gave too strong a military 
tendency to his gymnastics, and because the 
complexity of movements demanded by his 
exercises and the constant strain on the 
mind injured the one who was attempting to 
perform them. But, notwithstanding, Jaeger’s 
iron club, which was to represent the gun 
and the javelin in the hands of the youth, 
has become popular even among us in Italy. 
Like every good thing it has degenerated, 
however, and is often replaced in the schools 
by a stick of light wood, in exercises that are 
so easy as to be without utility. But the 
spirit of his system is clear. Running, 
jumping, and walking are the essentials in it. 
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And what will always make his work worthy 
of admiration is the impetus it gave to the 
long, rapid step, the pace that covers a 
meter in length. He advocates also large 
grounds surrounded by pines, lindens, chest- 
nuts, and poplars, in which those wearied 
with the exercise may take refuge. He di- 
vides the hour of gymnastics into parts, of 
which the first, fifteen minutes in length, 
shall be given to exercises of the joints, run- 
ning or walking; then fifteen minutes on 
games, such as jumping—long, broad, and 
high jumps. 

It was a great misfortune that our states- 
men and instructors were persuaded that 
physical education can be reduced to a co- 
ordinate system of bodily movements that 
goes on slowly developing in the schools 
from class to class, and that they believed 
that our youth can be made robust and strong 
by some piece of apparatus or other kept in 
a closed room or corridor. I am convinced 
that in the coming century, when education 
will be more natural and practical, it will be 
hard to understand how we could have so 
neglected the physical education of youth 
and especially of women. The judgment 
history will pronounce upon us will be not 
less severe than that we now pronounce on 
the last century, when all in education was 
dry and artificial. We will then adapt our 
exercises to the differences of sex and the 
peculiarities of the individual, and especial 
attention will be paid to the movements that 
are helpful to women, such as walking, jump- 
ing, running, and games. 

Apparatus that develops the muscles of 
the arms and shoulders can have some signi- 
fication and utilityfor men. But for woman, 
her career as a mother is not to be aided by 
the strength of the arms, but by the sound- 
ness of the loins, where the more important 
muscles that are used in walking, running, 
and playing come together. For women life 
in a gymnasium is more harmful than it is 
to men, because the development of the fe- 
male organism is different in itself and more 
precocious than the development of the male. 
The blood of a women has a more impor- 
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tant function than a man’s and a different 
one, and for this reason a close room is 
more harmful to a woman and more liable 
to give her anemia. 

That a reform in these matters is coming 
is clear. The scholastic conference sum- 
moned in 1890 by Emperor William of 
Germany had an important bearing, in its 
results, on physical education. To the 
question of what improvements might be 
made in that direction the commission 
answered, ‘“‘We should introduce games 
into the schools, and exercise a_ better 
supervision over gymnastic movements.” 
In 1894, by a conference held in Berlin for 
the development of sports among the people, 
forty-four cities sent representatives, and 
two cabinet ministers were present at the 
sessions. Under the auspices of a central 
committee formed witl*that object in view 
games have been taught to several hundred 
instructors in girls’ schools. And one of 
the most important récent events in this 
field in Italy is the last circular of the 
minister Bachelli. “He desired to begin the 
year 1896 by recommending to the school 
authorities to “keep in mind that the pro- 
gram comprises easy but important exer- 
cises, like walking, running, and marching, 
which, after all, are most efficacious in giv- 
ing breathing power and vigor to the youth.” 

Private individuals can help on this 
movement by forming associations for the 
advancement of popular sports. By so 
doing the poorer classes who live hived 
up in cities will have a means of retrieving 
their health and soundness. They will 
acquire a taste for gymnastic exercises and 
return to the games of antiquity, if the 
directing classes set them the example. 
We will show, as has been done in Germany 
and England, that one of the first tasks in 
the education of a people is to’draw it away 
from the influence of the causes detrimental 
to health which exist in populous centers. 
Games and sports are not only’ useful for 
the physiological development of the body, 
they are also of great worth from a peda- 
gogic, civil, and social standpoint. 
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HE piano of to-day bears scarce a 

resemblance to the primitive, one- 

stringed instrument known as the 
monochord, yet such was its origin. A long 
box of thin wood, bridged at either end, 
with a central, movable bridge over which 
was stretched a cat-gut string; this was the 
monochord. It was invented, if so simple 
a contrivance can be called an invention, in 
the sixth century B. C., and was used by 
the ancient Greeks. From the monochord 
to the clavicymbalum was a decided ad- 
vancement. As early as the fourteenth 
century this instrument was in use, and was 
subsequently, in an improved form, called 
the clavichord. 

Nothing is known of the history of the 
clavichord, prior to the fifteenth century ; an 
instrument of that era is described as hav- 
ing four octaves, but lacking the 
notes D and G sharp. In a clavi- 
chord of the sixteenth century, with 
its chromatic keyboard, sounding- 
board (a flat surface of wood ex- 
tending partly over the instrument), 
and curved bridge, we have the piano 
in embryo. Strings of brass wire 
were secured to the sounding-board 
by tuning-pins, and stretched over the 
board to the opposite end of the 
case, to which they were attached by 
hitch-pins. On striking the keys, 
small brass hammers an inch in 
height called tangents—each key hav- 
ing its own tangent — rose to the 
strings, producing delicate, vibrating 
notes, 

It was upon the clavichord that 
Mozart composed many of his mas- 
terpieces. Beethoven preferred it 
to the piano, averring that “of all 
keyed instruments, the clavichord 


was that on which one could best control 
tone and expressive interpretation.” In 
this respect it had no equal until the piano 
was invented. 

The spinet, an instrument shaped like 
the clavichord and with the same keyboard, 
also came into vogue in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was used as late as the eighteenth 
century. Whittier makes mention of the 
spinet in these lines: 

“ Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 

Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinet turned.” 
One can in fancy see the stately halls of 
Maud Muller’s imagining, peopled with 
quaintly costumed belles and no less 
quaintly garbed courtiers; one can almost 
hear the tinkling of the spinet as its sweet, 
tremulous tones, called forth by lovely 
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fingers, sounded the measures of the minuet. 

The tone of the spinet was incapable of 
increase and decrease, therefore could not 
respond to the gradations of the player’s 
touch. The manner in which the strings of 
the instrument were caused to vibrate 
marked the difference between the clavi- 
chord and the spinet. In the latter instru- 
ment instead of tangents pressing upon the 
strings were points of leather or quill, set 
in wooden uprights called jacks, that 
plucked the strings as the pressure of the 
keys caused the points to rise. 

The 

“ slender harpsichord 
With the tapping, tinkling quills,” 

was, as its name denotes, a harp-shaped in- 
strument and was played in the same man- 
ner as the spinet. The Ruckers, of Ant- 
werp, were the most skilled of harpsichord 
makers in their day—1614. Their method 
was introduced into England and was im- 
proved, the powers of the instrument being 
developed to the highest limit. The psal- 
tery was the prototype of the harpsichord. 
It also was shaped like a harp, and the 
strings were struck with an ivory plectrum, 
held to the hand by rings. The strings of 
the psaltery were in groups of three, each 
group forming one note. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Bach’s compo- 
sitions whose collection of musical instru- 
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ments of ye olden time, numbering seventy- 
five, surpasses that of Rothschild, declares 
that it is only upon the instruments for 
which they were written that these master- 


pieces can be rightly interpreted. The 
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keyed instruments used in Bach’s time dif- 
fered materially in construction from the 
modern pianoforte. The strings of the 
clavichord, in particular, being more directly 
controlled by the player, were made to vi- 
brate as do the strings of the violin when 
swept by the violinist’s bow. In the Vienna 
Conservatory of Music the Bach school in 
its primitive form is studied and compared 
with the present method of playing on the 
piano, thus obtaining a better understand- 
ing of the subject of the compositions. 
Among the most valued of the instruments 
comprised in the above-mentioned collection 
is a grand piano once belonging to Haydn. 
Many of these old-style instruments have 
been on exhibition in the United States and 
Europe, notably the clavichord used by 
Mozart, formerly in the Mozarteum at Salz- 
burg, and a harpsichord played by fair Nel- 
lie Custis, whose 
“ Fingers shamed the ivory keys 
They danced so light along,” 

which was exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

The virginal (now wholly obsolete), of the 
same family as the spinet and harpsichord, 
was so named from its general use by young 
ladies. It had one wire to each note. 

The dulcimer is described as a “ trapeze- 
shaped instrument, of not more than three 
feet in greatest width, composed of a wooden 
frame inclosing a wrest plank for the tun- 
ing-pins, around which the strings are 
wound at one end, and a sounding-board 
ornamented with two or more sound holes 
and carrying two bridges between which are 
the lengths of wire, and a hitch-pin block 
for the attachment of the other end of the 
strings.” The dulcimer was laid upon the 
table, and the performer, holding a small, 
leather-headed hammer in either hand, 
struck the wires, producing the forte or piano 
effect by simply using the soft or hard side 
of the hammer head. 

In the year 1697 a double dulcimer was 
invented, having two sounding-boards, each 
with its scale of strings. Some twenty years 
after its invention, a musical writer in Mat- 
theson’s “Critica Musica” proclaimed the 
great superiority of the improved dulcimer 
over the clavichord and harpsichord. This 
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led to the study of the instrument which 
above all others possessed the properties of 
piano and forte, and the result was a keyed 


instrument known since its invention by 
Cristofori, in the year 1711, as the piano- 
forte. 
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BY EUGENE 


a splendid portrait gallery. They 

include many types, ranging from 
babyhood to extreme old age, but for the 
most part he chose to depict those in the 
fresh bloom of girlhood or the full flush of 
womanhood. They are drawn from many 
classes, of widely different stations in life: 
the beggar and the queen, the peasant gir] 


P | XN ENNYSON’S female characters form 


PARSONS. 


and ‘the daughter of a hundred earls,” 
the pious nun and the worldly belle, the 
worthy housewife and the woman untrue to 
herself and to others, daughter, sister, 
sweetheart, bride, wife, mother, and grand- 
mother. Some of them are of the lower 
and middle classes, yet it is noticeable that 
the greater number are high-born dames 
and damsels of gentle blood. Whether 
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through his pronounced aristocratic prefer- 
ences or his greater familiarity with their 
lives, ladies of rank and social prestige are 
usually brought to the front. This is true 
at least in most of his longer poems—“ The 
Princess,” “Maud,” “Idylls of the King,” 
and the dramas. 

Tennyson’s women are nearly all English. 
Either he lacked Shakespeare’s marvelously 
wide acquaintance with the people of 
foreign lands, or he could not enter into 
sympathetic intimacy with them. His 
female characters are peculiarly and in- 
tensely national. With few exceptions, like 
Helen and Cleopatra, who are delineated 
only in the merest outline with the traits 
well known to every student of ancient 
literature, they are such girls and women as 
he found living in England and on the Isle 
of Wight. The lovely nymph (énone 
belongs to classic legend. The story of the 
handsome Italian woman who became the 
bandit’s bride is borrowed from Walter 
Scott. The Lady Giovanna in “The 
Falcon,” while nominally Italian as in Boc- 
Mariana 


, 


caccio’s tale, is English at heart. 
in the South has the dreamy, voluptuous 
nature of a southern woman, and the hot- 
blooded Fatima would certainly feel more 


at home in Spain than in Britain. But the 
beautiful Rosamund in ‘“ Becket” is more 
English than French. In one of the later 
poems, ‘ To-morrow,” there is a charming 
portraiture of a sweet Irish lass drawn to 
the life. But the imperial Camma, though 
the wife of a Galatian tetrarch, exhibits in 
the main the characteristics of an English- 
woman, recalling the heroic Boddicea. 

Tennyson gave the world pictures of 
some of the fairest feminine creations in 
poetry winsome maidens, demure and 
trustful; womanly women, loyal and com- 
panionable ; devoted wives, gentle and faith- 
ful; noble matrons, loving and self-sacrifi- 
cing, serving the best interests of home and 
country. 

Tennyson’s conception of woman and her 
sphere may be regarded as rather gld- 
fashioned. He was evidently not in full 
sympathy with some of the advanced 
notions of the modern women. His bur- 
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lesque of “woman’s rights” in “The 
Princess” has not hurt the cause of the 
weaker sex. He understood the right re- 
lations of the man and the woman, and his 
utterances in the closing passages of this 
poem go to the heart of the problem. It is 
still true that woman’s chief place and 
crowning glory is to be queen of the home. 
There she may have an unlimited field for 
usefulness and exert a far-reaching influence 
for good, if she but realize her opportunities 
and improve them. In the household 
woman finds her proper sphere and work— 

“ Her office there to rear, to teach, 

Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each.” 


No other poet has done more to glorify the 
maternal sentiment, or to make the family 
relation sacred. 'Woman’s work, as he con- 
ceived it, is not only training the plastic 
minds of the young, but spurring the man 
to more resolute endeavor and grander 
achievement. Yielding to her subtler forces 
and gentler agencies, he aspires to a higher 
plane of being. While “accomplishing his 
manhood” by repressing the baser and 
cultivating the finer side of him, she at the 
same time works out her own salvation, 
humanly speaking, in the truest sense. In 
a word, it is by loving and being loved that 
she reaches the fullest development and 
renders the world the best service. Con- 
serving and fostering goodness and great- 
ness, ministering to the wants of the lowly, 
scattering gloom and softening the sting of 
anguish—this is woman’s mission. 

Tennyson was not opposed to the higher 
education of woman, but to over-education. 
He held that intellectual training is essential 
for woman’s development, but he would 
probably consider some of the subjects 
taught at Bryn Mawr as unnecessary for 
fitting a girl for life. He no doubt felt the 
fullest admiration for the Princess Ida, with 
her culture and strength of character, who 
certainly deserved the name of “the new 
woman.” Lady Flora, in “The Day- 
Dream,” is also one of his favorites; 
earnest and sensitive, she combines per- 
sonal attractiveness with intellectuality. 
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The statuesque Maud, with all her wealth 
of physical charms, lacks depth and con- 
victions of her own. Something is lacking, 
too, in the proud, idle coquette Clara Vere 
de Vere, indulging in the splendid but cruel 
pastime of breaking hearts. Edith, in the 
second “ Locksley Hall,” combines “all the 
charm of woman” with “all the breadth 
of man.” Dora Steer, the heroine of “The 
Promise of May,” seems to be in some 
respects a woman after the poet’s own 
heart, yet she had been away from home to 
school and had some modern ideas in her 
head; she was thus better fitted to meet 
the trying conditions of a responsible posi- 
tion. The poem written in honor of Kapio- 
lani shows his keen appreciation of the 
worth of this brave chieftainess of the 
Sandwich Islands, who accomplished a re- 
ligious revolution in Hawaii, freeing her 
people from superstitious terror. It is 
evident that the great poet laureate recog- 
nized the pressing need of enlarging 
woman’s sphere in Victorian England, and 
by his writings contributed no little toward 
her emancipation from the old-time thral- 
dom. 

Roughly speaking, Tennyson’s women 
can be divided into two classes: (1) those 
who fulfill their mission; (2) those whose 
lives are failures. He has portrayed them 
in varying degrees successful and unsuc- 
cessful, happy and unhappy, fortunate and 
unfortunate. Environment must be ad- 
mitted as a factor, sometimes an overruling 
factor, in leading to felicity or misery. 
Some are enabled to reach the poet’s ideal 
of womanhood through favoring circum- 
stances—their lot having been shaped for 
them by others. On the other hand, there 
are those who fail in life because of adverse 
circumstances, defective training, imperfect 
development, vicious disposition. The one 
is helped upward, and the other seems to 
be inevitably dragged downward, as if by 
fate. The one is a conservative force in 
society, diffusing joy and sunshine; the 
other becomes a power for ill, disintegrating 
and destroying, bringing harm to herself 
and suffering to others. 

In Tennyson’s poems are given many ex- 
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amples of women who meet the requirements 
of their destiny. Prominent among them 
is that of the poet’s much-loved mother, 
whose praises are sung in “Isabel ”—not a 
woman of slavish servility but having 
“ A courage to endure and to obey; 
A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway. ” 


In a notable passage of “The Princess” 
he characterizes her as a woman of high 
ideals and blessed influence : 

“ Not learned, savein gracious household ways, 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instincts.” 

There are not many (he thought) of this 
type—‘“‘the household honey-making bee, 
man’s help”—but there are others in their 
way more or less successful in the domestic 
circle, who are genuine helpmates, such as 
the kind-hearted, pious wife of “a city clerk” 
(in “Sea Dreams’’); Annie Lee, the good 
wife in turn of Enoch Arden and Philip Ray ; 
Sally, the modest sweetheart and helpful 
spouse of the northern cobbler; the aban- 
doned Mary Romney, who kindly receives 
and nurses her sick husband come _ back 
home to die; the leper’s bride, with a beau- 
tiful devotion resolving to share her hus- 
band’s solitary hut with him, thus lightening 
his terrible affliction; and Edith (another 
name perhaps for Lady Tennyson), who is 
so generously praised in ‘Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After.” Even the mettlesome 
Ida, though a very different kind of woman, 
may be grouped with these models of wifely 
excellence ; for, when rid of her high-flown 
notions, she no doubt made a capital wife. 
At last brought to see her mistake of resist- 
ing nature by cultivating the intellect at the 
expense of the heart, she gracefully yields 
to her manifest destiny, submitting to the 
cares and burdens of domestic life. 

The poet gives us a few instances of 
women marrying men of higher station than 
their own, who admirably adapt themselves 
to their changed positions in life. Of such 
are the miller’s daughter, winning the son of 
a squire and proving to be a jewel of a wife; 
and the shy, gentle village girl, wedded to 
the Lord of Burleigh, wearing gracefully the 
“honor unto which she was not born,” but 
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finally drooping beneath the burden; also, 
perhaps, the beggar maid to whose incom- 
parable charms King Cophetua fell a willing 
prey. ‘True, Sir Edward Head (in “ Walk- 
ing to the Mail’’) marries a cottager’s daugh- 
ter who quickly fades and turns sour “out 
of her sphere,” but likely the fault was 
partly his own. 

Of those who fall somewhat short of at- 
taining the poet’s ideal is the unambitious 
wife, not sharing the pursuits of her lord and 
master. Anadmirable housekeeper, she yet 
imperfectly performs her duties as a com- 
panion. Such is the simple-minded woman 
described in Canto XCVII. of “In Me- 
moriam ”: 

“ She knows but matters of the house, 

And he, he knows a thousand things.” 
However good at heart, she cannot be 
called in the full sense of the term the wed- 
ded partner of a man who is by far her su- 
perior in intellect and knowledge. Such a 


woman, though serviceable, does not make 
the most of life. 
Tennyson’s ideal wife is she who gains 


‘‘ mental breadth, nor fails in childward care.” 
Of some of the wives who figure in his poems 
the most that can be said to their credit is 
that their husbands can get along smoothly 
with them. Miriam Erne, in “The Ring,” 
is sweet-tempered, but withal rather insipid ; 
not very insistent upon her rights, she makes 
her husband happy. A woman of more 
spirit and individuality might have added 
zest and color to his life, and made him 
more useful in the world. The vivacious 
Lilia, whose portrait is sketched con amore 
in the prologue of “The Princess,” is a 
maid of decided originality, mingled with a 
touch of piquancy that is delightful and 
stimulating. Meek Enid, like humble Dora, 
with all her fine qualities, is too patient and 
obedient. The woman always content and 
avoiding friction is not the woman who does 
great things. The pale-blooded Isolt of 
Brittany, “of the white hands,” sweetly 
serving and enduring, cannot inspire such 
deep passion in Tristram as does her name- 
sake of Ireland with her intenser nature. 
Among the women who only partially suc- 
ceed in life, if they do not make total wrecks 
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of themselves, are those who commit the 
grave mistake of marrying men beneath 
them. In “Locksley Hall” the jilted lover 
pays his respects to the “shallow-hearted” 
Amy, who throws herself away (as he thinks) 
on one unworthy of her; without sufficient 
regard for herself, she yields to her parents’ 
solicitations to wed a man of wealth but in- 
tellectually and morally her inferior. Tak- 
ing this ill-fated woman as a text, he breaks 
into fierce invective at the social sins of Eng- 
lish fathers and mothers. In “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” the old man takes 
a soberer view of things than he did in his 
inexperienced youth; he incidentally im- 
presses the lesson that marriage, even with- 
out the romantic accompaniments of death- 
less vows and tender sentiments, need not 
always be a failure, if honor and self-respect 
are not sacrificed. 

In “Edwin Morris,” ‘“Aylmer’s Field,” 
“The Flight,” and other poems, Tennyson 
bitterly arraigns the ill-judged course of 
people who break up love matches for mer- 
cenary alliances. Nor is this objectionable 
practice to be found only in fashionable so- 
ciety; “ proputty”’ weighs more than love 
with the hard-headed northern farmer. 
Between the lines of “ The Foresters ”’ it is 
easy to discern the author’s undisguised ad- 
miration for Maid Marian, who has a will of 
her own and resists the pleadings of her 
father when in sore straits to save his land. 
She remains a loyal sweetheart and at the 
same time a dutiful daughter. In the end 
all turns out well. 

Marian is none the less lovable for having 
in her composition a spark of independence, 
but the high-strung Lynette is independent 
to a fault, having too much self-assertion. 
Overestimating her own worth, she petu- 
lantly scorns the attentions of the manly 
Gareth, who is far too good for her. Glorious 
creature that she is to look upon, Lynette 
has a hard, selfish disposition, which makes 
her too haughty and exacting. For this, 
according to the old romancer, her sister 
won the prize that might have been hers. 

Happily, not very many of Tennyson’s 
women are failures. Of those who defeat 
the ends of their being or fall short of ac- 
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complishing their destiny not all are to be 
classed as hopeless cases, for some, if not 
all of them, are redeemable. Foremost in 
the list are those who sin against chastity. 
There are those, too, who err by loving too 
much, even if they do not fall through sen- 
sual passion—who fail by not having a right 
conception of life. 

The fallen girls and women depicted in 
Terinyson’s pages are not the worst of their 
class. For the most part they cannot be 
called outcasts or creatures of grossest na- 
ture. Along with traces of the coarse and 
animalistic they still exhibit evidences of 
the higher nature. Excepting one or two 
like Vivien they are not the open tempters 
to lustful indulgence. They have been led 
astray and left to their fate. None of them 
find the paths of sin smooth or easy to 
travel. They are all represented by the 
poet as coming to grief sooner or later, 
some having a tragic end. All are made to 
suffer the penalty of illicit love. Trouble 
and sorrow are their portion. Punishment 
is the inevitable result of their misdoing, 
and a train of disasters follows in their 
wake, involving others in their ruin. 

The completest failure at King Arthur’s 
court, so far as lapse from virtue is con- 
cerned, is Vivien, wily, lissom, lying Vivien, 
wanton destroyer of purity, slanderer of 
the brave and the innocent, treacherously 
compassing the destruction of Merlin, sow- 
ing the seeds of vice and disruption, thus 
undoing the good work of the king. Amore 
repulsive being is hard to be found in poetry. 

Another sad failure is Ettarre, though “a 
great lady” of superb presence. A fickle 
“Queen of Beauty,” gracious for a purpose, 
she is too far lost to the finer sensibilities of 
woman to appreciate an honorable attach- 
ment. She deceives and mistreats her lover- 
knight, the trusting Pelleas, who finally dis- 
covers her to his cost to be not only disdain- 
ful and sharp-tongued, but even shamelessly 
sensual. Finding herself misled by “ light- 
of-love”” Gawain, 

“ her ever-veering fancy turn’d 
To Pelleas, as the one true knight on earth, 


And only lover; and thro’ her love her life 
Wasted and pined, desiring him in vain.” 
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A fate to make one shudder—and laugh ! 

The Isolt of Tennyson, while a queenly 
woman of fascinating personality, is pretty 
nearly a total failure. For a brilliant 
woman, possessed of exquisite beauty, when 
frail becomes doubly dangerous as a wrong- 
doer. The more idealized picture of Isolt 
given by Matthew Arnold and Wagner 
glosses over her faults. Granting that there 
were mitigating circumstances, her conduct 
still remains objectionable and her course 
inexcusable—not because she was fiery and 
voluptuous, but because she had not the 
character of a true wife and friend. For 
this grave lack hers is a soiled name in 
the old romances and in “The Last Tour- 
nament.” 

The fatal net which enmeshed the guilty 
love of Tristram and Isolt is slight as com- 
pared with that which involved the love of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. It is amelancholy 
spectacle of the queen, in whom so many 
high hopes were centered, betraying the 
trust placed in her. The height from which 
she fell makes her failure the more terrible. 
The desolation that she wrought in blighting 
Arthur’s fair designs is the more appalling 
because she is portrayed as 

“the stateliest and the best 

And loveliest of all women upon earth.” 
Her superiority in beauty and ability gives 
her a kind of supremacy among Tennysonian 
women. The poet has succeeded in throw- 
ing around her a witchery and glamour that 
make her irresistibly captivating. Gifted 
with judgment and the “ power of ministra- 
tion,” gracious in manner and speech, it is 
a pity to see this magnificent woman, yearn- 
ing for ‘warmth and color,” overcome by 
impure passion. But Guinevere shows her- 
self to be not wholly corrupt, in that she 
struggles to break the bonds of unholy 
pleasure. She is repentant, hence savable. 
After learning the awful consequences of 
her sinful career, she partially retrieves her- 
self, realizing values at last as they are. 

Dora Steer in “The Promise of May,” 
like many another pretty country girl, falls 
through excess of susceptibility. The sim- 
ple plea of the trustful schoolgirl of fifteen, 
deceived by an unprincipled “ gentleman,” 
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itself half disarms our condemnation : 
“ Oh, you see, 

I was just out of school, I had no mother— 

My sister far away—and you, a gentleman, 

Told me to trust you: yes, in everything— 

That was the only ¢rue love ; and I trusted.” 


in 


Not naturally dissolute, she tries to redeem 
herself, instead of falling lower as does 
many another girl of weaker character and 
more vicious instincts. But the past is ir- 
reparable and one false step in early youth 
leads to many grave consequences, culmi- 
nating in her death at twenty. 

Whenever Tennyson has taken betrayed 
or unfaithful women as themes for poems it 
has been done for the purpose of conveying 
a warning—not to make lust seem attractive. 
The lesson taught in the pathetic verses en- 
titled “ Forlorn” is the folly of adding de- 
ception to deception, the wrong of the de- 
serted Catherine in trying to hide her shame 
by marriage with another instead of choosing 
an open, straightforward course. His object 
in writing “« The Wreck” and “Charity” 
was to set forth that imperfect social condi- 
tions as they now exist are partly responsi- 
ble for the downfall of wives and maidens. 
It is not always the sin of “ animal vileness,” 
but the want of the right kind of companion- 
ship that leads to disgraceful elopements. 
Ill-treatment on the part of man and severity 
on the part of woman for her fallen sister 
are continually sweeping fresh victims into 
the stream of licentiousness, when a help- 
ing hand and a kind word at the critical 
moment might bring about reformation. 

The reading of such poems as “ Mariana,” 
“The Lady of Shalott,” and “ Idylls of the 
King” takes one into the atmosphere of the 
vanished age of chivalry. It shows how 
far we have traveled from the old-time 
conception of woman and her possibilities. 
The emotional class of women, to whom 
love is everything, is becoming more and 
more antiquated. This does not mean that 
there is less of the eternal feminine in the 
matter-of-fact world of to-day than there 
was in the days of romance. The medieval 
woman was a product of her times, and was 
not altogether to blame for her deficiencies. 

The “lily maid of Astolat’”’ may be de- 
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scribed as an apparent victim of fate. De- 
prived of a mother’s guidance and humored 
by a fond father, she becomes self-willed 
and unpractical. The over-sensitive Elaine 
is broken-hearted because her one hope 
fails—her romantic attachment for Lancelot 
being her doom. It is pitiful to see a life 
thus broken, wasted, for lack of discipline 
and common sense. Hercounterpart, ‘“ The 
Lady of Shalott,”’ leads a cramped existence 
apart from the world, unnattral and un- 
healthful—her monotonous life ending trag- 
ically, as might be expected of a woman 
passing her days in dreamland with an al- 
most total absence of exhilaration. 

Of a similar type are the Marianas and 
Fatimas, fanciful, unbalanced creatures 
whose curse is misplaced or ungratified af- 
fection. The plight of the morbid, love-lorn 
Mariana does not arouse in us much sym- 
pathy—she seeming indisposed to rise su- 
perior to her lot and not realizing that there 
are many ways of breaking up loneliness 
and ennui, As Byron’s Donna Julia writes, 

“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
’Tis woman’s whole existence,” 
so Tennyson’s Fatima declares, 


“I will possess him or will die.” 


With her, as with Elaine, the heart domi- 
nates the head and love becomes a matter 
of life and death. 

Poor CEnone feels very miserable without 
Paris and longs to die. But in our en- 
lightened day a single woman may be fairly 
happy, at least useful. Disappointment in 
love does not necessarily mean the wreck- 
ing of life’s purposes. Success may come 
to a fair one who does not have 

“ What every woman counts her due, 
Love, children, happiness.” 

There are opportunities.for usefulness out- 
side of the domestic sphere, and ladies are 
no longer confined, like the dainty Lyonors 
in Castle Perilous, waiting to be delivered 
from enforced captivity and ready to bestow 
herself as a reward to some knightly rescuer. 
The maiden living in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century may thank her stars that 
she was not born a noble damsel in some 
feudal castle of Arthur-land. 
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HOW PORCELAIN GROWS. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM H. WAIT. 


HERE is no more fascinating place 
t in the imperial city of Germany to 

the lover of dainty china than the 
Royal Porcelain Factory, and one sympa- 
thizes with Frederick the Great’s love of 
the beautiful, for it was he who bought it 
for the state from its founder and owner, a 
merchant named Gotzkowski. After a 
charming walk through Berlin’s largest and 
most attractive park, the Zhzergarten, one 
finds herself at the entrance to her Mecca, 
where she is most politely and _ kindly 
received by the attendants, who seem per- 
fectly willing to hear her prayers “to see 
all,” and she is immediately introduced into 
a room where feldspar from Norway and 
kaolin and clay from Halle are uttering 
forth their loud protests at being ground 
together by huge stone wheels. 

But their cries are unheeded, and they 
soon find themselves being reduced to still 
closer relationship in immense drums, But 
with almost human perverseness they refuse 
to become friends, so a sticky clay called 
Herbindungs-Mittel is added, thus causing 
the rival materials to adhere, after which 
they are mixed in water and pressed into 
flat, fluted squares, out of which all the 
porcelain, fine and common, is made, for 
all raw material is the same, the time in 
heating making the difference in the quality. 

Care is the keynote of china-making, for 
it must be exercised throughout the entire 
process, from the beginning, when the 
doughy mass must be kept constantly wet 
(as it becomes too brittle for use if allowed 
to dry), to the last careful polishing of the 
gold. 

It is a relief after the noise of the grind- 
ing room to be led into an apartment where 
plates are being made, a most interesting 
proceeding. From a piece of this grayish 
clay one sees an embryo plate being 
fashioned, free-hand style, by one of the 
many workman. After the general outline 


has been given it the plate is put onto a 
mold which revolves very rapidly, the under 
rim being formed and the edges being cut 
by a huge knife; when the desired shape 
is produced a workman very deftly frees 
the outer edge while the revolutions release 
the rest of the dish from its mold, which is 
sometimes plain and sometimes covered 
with a design, the reverse of what the raised 
pattern will be on the finished plate. If 
lace work is the effect sought, the border 
must be carefully and skillfully cut out by 
hand while the mixture is still wet. 

Upon entering the next room one finds 
herself in the midst of what seems to bea 
battlefield of the pigmies, for on all sides 
are baskets of tiny arms and legs, miniature 
hands, headless torsos, and bodiless heads; 
but she soon discovers her mistake, for it is 
the hospital of those Lilliputian figures 
which are the essence of daintiness. Here 
the skillful workmen unite by hand the 
different parts of the body, all of which are 
pressed separately, wet brushes and knives 
being used for these surgical operations. 
All ornaments and trappings are put on by 
hand after the parts of the figure are joined 
together, and even the tiniest folds of the 
drapery are patiently modeled with tools 
which look like huge darning needles. 

Wandering still further, one enters the 
porcelain flower garden, where artists are 
found fashioning those beautiful pieces 
which appear to have dainty flowers frozen 
over their polished surfaces. What wonder- 
ful dexterity these men use in forming the 
tiny blossoms! For each little petal and 
smallest leaf is fitted into its place sep- 
arately, while the gentle curves and graceful 
stems are patiently shaped by skillful 
fingers. 

As the dishes and figures wait to be 
fired, a metamorphosis takes place, the 
articles turning from light gray to pure 
white as the moisture evaporates. 
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We are now introduced to the ovens, 
which are heated with impure gas. Great 
elephantine affairs they look, as they open 
their huge jaws to receive the porcelain, 
which is put into plaster of Paris cases to 
be burned. The mouths of the ovens are 
then filled with plaster, which has to be 
broken after each heating, thus causing the 
replacing of the doors at every firing. 

Now comes the test which decides 
between fine and coarse porcelain, for the 
wavy appearance in china is wholly due to 
improper firing. Having endured the first 
heating, which averages six or seven 
hundred degrees, the porcelain is next 
made acquainted with the glacier, a mixture 
of the materials out of which it was 
originally made and Maenesit and Marmor 
—the dipping being done quickly by hand 
while the glacier, in huge tubs, is occasion- 
ally stirred with a perforated paddle or 
shovel. This treatment not only gives the 
article a glossy, polished appearance but 
renders it capable of enduring a second 
heating of eighteen hundred or two thou- 


sand degrees, as a ball of feldspar melts 
after six hours while a ball of glacier does 
not dissolve for sixteen hours, the tempera- 


ture being the same in both cases. If 
certain parts of an article are left unglazed, 
and yet it is desired to have them polished, 
the work is done by hand, a certain kind of 
building stone which never becomes dull 
being used, while the dust is blown off by 
bellows. 

The ware is now ready to be painted, 
and the men who do this are artists, not 
artisans. Flowers, faces, and scenes seem 
to grow under their magical touch, and yet 
every thing is done in a thoroughly me- 
thodical style. A plate, for instance, is 
divided into quarters before a brush is put 
to it, but having thus taken his bearings the 
artist humors his mood. There are special- 
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ists in this branch of the work, for there 
are men who paint nothing but flowers, 
while others give themselves wholly to 
faces or scenes; but there is no machine 
work, each man drawing and painting his 
own design as the spirit moves him. After 
the last firing, which sets the color, the gold 
work is finished, being polished by an 
agate-tipped instrument or a bloodstone, 
which is considered the best thing for the 
purpose. The most precise system of 
marking is used, so that the amount of 
work done in the factory and by whom it is 
done can be easily traced. Each turner 
has his own mark which he always uses. 
Some letter or number signifies a certain 
set of plates; another number designates 
how many plates in the set, this plan being 
carried out on every article. If the piece 


‘is painted, the painter’s mark in red is also 


added, while the mark of the factory, a blue 
scepter taken from the royal coat-of-arms, 
is never omitted. Thus what appears to be 
hieroglyphics at first sight unravel them- 
selves into very readable matter when the 
kind attendant gives one the key. 

From the beginning this factory has 
possessed a secret, and no other place 
has ever been able to produce the peculiar 
iron-red color for which it is famous. Once 
seen it is recognized from all other reds, 
and has remained the same from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century until the 
present day, as one can prove by carefully 
comparing some of the older specimens 
now on exhibition in the Industrial Museum 
in Berlin with recent products of the factory, 
much of which is so truly artistic that there 
seldom is a pilgrim at the shrine of beauty 
who does not carry away with her a dainty 
souvenir of her morning in the Royal Porce- 
lain Works, where she watched china grow 
from its birth in the grinding room to its 
graduation in the polishing department. 
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HIS may indeed be called the golden 
age of diamonds, for these jewels have 
never been distributed so generally 

throughout the world and particularly in the 
United States, where their use is so common 
as to be almost universal. And this is not to 
be wondered at, for what in the long list of 
precious stones more delights the eye of a 
lover of jewels than a pure, sparkling gem 
of the first water, rivaling in splendor and 
brilliancy the morning dewdrops which tip 
the tiny blades of grass or the glory of win- 
ter’s icy down sparkling at the gentle touch 
of the cold morning sun? 

Centuries ago diamonds were known by 
the people of the Orient and they were used 
as ornaments by the Romans, but compared 
with other gems, particularly the ruby and 
sapphire, they were considered of little value 
owing to their adamantine quality, the na- 
ture of which the Greeks three centuries be- 
fore Christ fully described when they called 
the diamond “the unsubduable stone.” 
A few years later Pliny, who gives an ac- 
count of the diamond, says, “It exceeds in 
value all human things. . . . The only way 
it can be subdued and broken down is by 
dipping it in fresh, warm goat’s blood.” 
As late as the sixteenth century, Benvenuto 
Cellini, in giving a list of valuable stones, 
placed the ruby first, the sapphire and dia- 
mond second and third respectively, the 
principal use of the diamond at that time 
being to cut and engrave other stones. 

But these ancient ideas concerning the 
diamond were completely revolutionized 
about the middle of the fifteenth century 
by Ludwig von Berguen, who discovered a 
method of cutting and polishing the ada- 
mantine stone, a discovery which was the 
means of giving it the highest place among 
gems rare and costly. 

For many years chemists worked faith- 
fully trying to discover the exact nature of 
the stone. They now tell us that it is com- 


posed almost entirely of pure carbon, crys- 
tallized usually in the form of an octahedron, 
the lines of cleavage being parallel with the 
faces of the crystal. Though much harder 
than any other known mineral, it is very 
brittle and readily breaks under a hard, 
sudden blow. Experimenters have also 
found that acids and alkalies do not affect 
it and that in a vacuum it may be heated 
to whiteness without visible injury; but 
when exposed to intense heat in the pres- 
ence of pure oxygen or air, combustion 
takes place, leaving little residuum. 

Contrary to the common supposition, it 
varies in color from black, which is extremely 
rare, through many tints and hues to a per- 
fectly transparent, colorless, flawless crystal, 
a gem of the first water, which is most 
highly prized, though the rose-red, green, 
and blue tints are also much esteemed. 

Geologists have been at a loss to know 
in what geological formation the diamond 
originated. Certain are they, however, that 
it is found in recent alluvial deposits, some- 
times on the surface but more frequently 
at a depth varying from one foot to several 
thousand feet, in a bed consisting of clay 
and stones cemented together, to reach 
which the miner must dig through a layer 
of sand, gravel, and loam, and a deposit of 
black clay or mud. 

Until a century and a half ago, India was 
the source of the world’s diamond supply, 
where, according to an ancient fable, the 
stones existed in enormous quantities at the 
bottom of a deep valley entirely surrounded 
by unscalable cliffs. To obtain the gems, 
diamond seekers threw pieces of meat over 
the cliffs to the ravenous vultures which, 
swooping down into the valley below and 
seizing the meat, flew back to the rocks 
above to enjoy their feast. But the enjoy- 
ment was of short duration, for the hunters, 
knowing what would be brought up with the 
meat, drove the birds away and collected 
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the gems with which the meat was filled. 

For about a century mankind looked to 
this part of the Orient for its gems, when 
the Brazilian fields startled the world with 
their riches which have been excelled only 
by the mines of South Africa discovered 
nearly thirty years ago, since which time 
those of South America have been prac- 
tically abandoned. 

The first diamonds discovered in Africa 
were found by a trader who saw some chil- 
dren playing with what they supposed were 
pebbles, one of which, at least, proved to be 
a diamond worth $3,000. Even at that 
early day the news of the discovery was not 
long in spreading to different countries, and 
not many years passed before so many 
claims were taken up that it was impossible 
to keep them separate and the result was 
one vast mining district some 15,000 square 
miles in area, controlled and worked by vari- 
ous corporations and syndicates. Besides 
these there is a large number of individual 
diggers. 

The mining in the African fields is done 


by thousands of wild-eyed, black-skinned, 


natives. These Kaffirs are large, powerful 
men, cleanly in their habits, and during the 
time for which their labor is contracted, 
usually a month, they are deprived of all 
freedom. Communication with any one 
outside the limits of the mine is forbidden. 
They are compelled to live within the walled 
inclosure or compound owned by the com- 
pany. While in their employ the Kaffirs 
are clothed and fed by the company, and if 
sick or injured they are cared for at the ex- 
pense of the corporation. 

In companies of from twenty to thirty 
persons under the supervision of one man, 
the miners enter the mine at seven in the 
morning through an underground passage 
which connects it with the compound. 
Here they earn about sixty cents a day. 

The blue soil, quarried out in large, hard 
lumps, is spread out on a plot of ground 
some distance from the mine, where, after 
several days’ exposure to the atmosphere, 
it can easily be broken up and separated 
into its component elements, which seem to 
be pebbles, iron-stone, and carbon. 
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By throwing this conglomerate against a 
coarse sieve it is freed of large stones. A 
washing-machine is then brought into play. 
It consists of a shallow iron tub about 
twelve feet in diameter furnished with a 
half dozen or more revolving rakes, the 
long teeth of which are set about six inches 
apart. By the action of the rakes combined 
with that of water, which enters the tub 
with the soil, the entire mass is completely 
disintegrated, the lighter portions flowing 
with the water over the edge of the tub 
while the heavier part, including the 
diamonds, sinks to the bottom. The 
residue, carefully collected and_ sifted 
through sieves of various degrees of fine- 
ness until all detritus is removed, is quickly 
culled of all diamonds by expert Kaffirs 
who earn from $10 to $12 per week. 

Every possible precaution is taken to pre- 
vent the native workmen from stealing the 
gems. A wire netting covers the top of 
the compound, making it impossible to 
throw a stone over the walls to be picked up 
by a confederate or an illicit diamond 
buyer. Every night at five o’clock as the 
miners leave their work each is searched 
with great rigidity by the company’s agent. 
So expert have the natives become in their 
robberies that every portion of the body is 
carefully examined with a “sounding ham- 
mer,” and by the light of a candle the sole 
of each foot is examined for the telltale 
refraction of light which reveals a diamond 
pushed under the thick skin of the foot 
through an incision so deftly covered that 
it is easily overlooked. But the searcher 
has become as great an adept in his work 
as the robber in his robberies, until it is 
almost impossible for the thief to success- 
fully secrete a stone, and the prospect of 
severe punishment or of several years’ im- 
prisonment ina South African dungeon has 
no doubt had its influence in reducing the 
robberies to a minimum. 

Before the diamond is ready for the 
jeweler it must be operated upon by the 
cutter, in whose hands it passes through 
several processes—combinations of cutting 
and grinding. Two diamonds in the rough, 
each cemented into the end of a handle, are 
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rubbed together until the rough points are 
worn off. The dust thus produced is mixed 
with oil and placed on the steel disk against 
which, rapidly revolving, the stone is held 
to be polished by friction with its own dust. 
Even by this process, much less tedious 
than by the use of sand, as once was the 
custom, several months are sometimes 
required to finish the polishing. It is said 
that one piece of Brazilian bort was kept on 
a hard-iron wheel one foot in diameter and 
revolving at the rate of 2,500 times per 
minute seven and one half hours each day 
for nine months, at the end of which time 
only one square centimeter of surface had 
been polished. Another stone, the Regent, 
was polished only after two years of labor. 
The cutting is done by means of a wire 
armed with the diamond dust or by a chisel 
and hammer, many valuable stones having 
been destroyed by the latter process. 

The favorite style of cutting and the one 
which best exhibits the refractive power 
and the brilliancy of the gem is what is 
termed the brilliant. 

For many years Holland was the center 
of the diamond-cutting industry. Its few 
expert workmen—less than a dozen in 
number—carefully guarded their secret, 
only bequeathing it as a rich legacy to their 
But since the gems have become so 
common in the United States, diamond 
cutters have come into this country from 
Amsterdam and so many Americans have 
learned the art that, according to recent 
statistics, more diamonds are cut in New 
York than in any other large city in the 
world. 

Though the United States is said to be 
the best diamond market in the world and 
though fifteen New York ladies own col- 
lections representing an aggregate of 
$1,275,000, the largest and most valuable 
individual gems are owned by Europeans, 
but they are seldom worn. Of these the 
best known are probably the Koh-i-noor, or 
“Mountain of Light,” owned by Queen 
Victoria, and the Pitt diamond, the care of 
which caused its owner so much anxiety 
that he never spent two consecutive nights 
at the same house for fear of robbers. 
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Since the earliest days of which we have 
any record gems of all kinds have been 
used for ornaments and for the decoration 
of wearing apparel. During the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries there 
seemed to be a jewel craze. The crowns 
of Europe and the wealthy nobility vied 
with each other in the display of valuable 
jewelry and robes embellished with mag- 
nificent jewels. It is said that when Jeanne 
de Navarre was married to the Duke de 
Vendome she was attired in a robe of cloth 
of gold so heavily laden with jewels that 
she was unable to walk under its weight. 

The love of display and a desire to outdo 
others account, in a great measure, for this 
passion, but doubtless it was also partly 
due to the supposed curative and protective 
properties ascribed to gems during earlier 
centuries. That the diamond worn so that 
it would touch the skin of the left arm 
would prevent all nocturnal fears was a 
common belief among the early Romans. 
Pliny was of the opinion that it would 
“baffle poison” and ward off insanity, while 
others as firmly believed that it was a deadly 
poison. Among other peculiar notions of 
Sir John Mandeville concerning the diamond 
is the idea that when wearing it no accident 
will happen to the body and the wearer will 
have sufficient strength and firmness to 
resist all enemies. 

This craze has by no means continued 
until the present day, but there is still a 
tendency to a lavish display of jewelry and 
jewels even among those who have only a 
moderate degree of wealth. It can scarcely 
be the practical utility which causes such a 
fascination for the small stones which bring 
a price out of all proportion to their size, 
for only to a limited extent are they used 
in the practical arts. Is it not rather a 
desire to own what others own—a desire to 
follow closely in the wake of the world of 
fashion? Gems, particularly diamonds, are 
beautiful objects, and their value, which was 
fixed by fashion many years ago, has been 
perpetuated by the same strong power, 
aided by the influence of the mystic charms 
and peculiar attributes with which the 
superstitious age surrounded them. 
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BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 


NE’S first impression of Normandy 
() is that it is like England. The 

same hedgerows dividing the nar- 
row fields, the same clustering thatched 
roofs in the little villages, the same air of 
careful and thorough cultivation everywhere, 
touched to the finer issues of beauty by the 
wealth of flowers, the marvelous roses fes- 
tooning the fronts of the cottages and the 
neat railway stations, the purple foxglove 
and golden broom lighting up the hillsides, 
and the poppies running like lines of fire 
through the wheat. Everywhere deep green 


pastures where fat, mottled cattle graze, or 
slopes set thick with apple orchards to re- 
mind one of the fame of Normandy cider; 
everywhere splendid roads, white and smooth 
as a lady’s hand, along which heavy two- 
wheeled carts are jogging, the horses har- 


nessed tandem—three, six, even eight great 
Percherons who step with the slow dignity 
of conscious blue blood. Mile after mile 
the landscape unfolds, always the same dark 
woods at the horizon, the hedgerows where 
rosy thorn and creamy elderflower light 
up the green, the fields between starred with 
daisies and cornflowers, and avenues of 
elms overarching the sunken lanes that lead 
to farmhouses set far back from the road. 
There are few birds, you notice, in these 
lanes and fields. The thrifty farmer eats 
them that they may not eat too much of his 
crops. For thrift is the first and strongest 
characteristic of the Norman. 

But as you look longer you see the differ- 
ence from England. It is a wilder land- 
scape, less entirely subdued by man to do- 
mestic uses. It keeps a touch of savagery 
still, and the stone houses with their low 
walls and narrow windows have, even in the 
villages, thé air of fortresses. The surface 
is more broken and picturesque, and the 
lines of trees, all carefully trimmed to their 
tops so that they may not shade the ground 
beneath, tell you that this is a land where no 


sunshine can be wasted. The whole land 
has a look of rude and untamed vigor. And 
the people are like their land, sturdy, hard- 
working, saving, feasting a few times in a 
life—at marriage and burial—but for the 
most part content with scanty and coarse 
fare and unlimited cider. They are ma- 
terialists, the old hereditary savagery com- 
ing out in quarrelsome tempers and love of 
lawsuits. The popular songs of Normandy 
are all drinking songs, and the proportion 
of crime to population is said to be the 
largest of any province in France. When 
you have seen the province and people you 
understand the brutal coarseness of some of 
Guy de Maupassant’s tales. Norman him- 
self, it is the Norman peasant whom he takes 
as his type; and often he seems indeed a 
human beast. 

Normandy is a rich land. We saw no 
beggars, none who seemed desperately poor. 
The towns with their narrow, cobble-paved 
streets between lines of tall and toppling 
houses are clean, quiet, and a little sad. 
But there are not many of them. It is a 
farming and grazing country, with, along 
the shore, the treasures of the sea to draw 
on. And every acre is used. Where the 
land will bear no crop cattle may find sub- 
sistence, and the barren shose impregnated 
by the salt of the sea can be used as a fer- 
tilizer. 

The peasant still wears his long blue 
blouse; he carries his money in a little 
linen bag the housewife has made for him. 
Seeing him at stations and. in third-class 
cars you find him fairly clean, but often not 
unlike, as to features, a well-groomed pig. 
He has bristles, his humor is coarse, and 
as to religion you feel sure that he leaves all 
that to his women-folks. This world is good 
enough for him and he thinks more of his 
stomach than of his soul. He is like his 
own Percherons, strong to work but with a 
heavy intelligence, and, unlike the Breton, 
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with no spiritual sense to be discerned. 
And if that is the Norman peasant, what 
of his women-folks ? Sturdy and hard-work- 
ing of course, used to field labor and to 
mussel fishing off the coast, able at need to 
tow a fishing boat out of harbor with their 
strong arms, to rake the hay, and to glean 
in the harvest fields as Millet’s pictures show 
them tous. Such strong, keen faces as many 
of these women have !—old before their 
time, for out-door labor bronzes the skin and 
sunshine brings premature wrinkles. But 
the forms were vigorous, the carriage often 
stately and sculpturesque, and that with a 
basket of fish or a bundle of wet clothes on 
the head. They do not drag the cart or the 
plough in a land famous for its horses ; their 
field labor is light, and housework to them 
means chiefly scrubbing. No baking is 
done in the house except in remote districts, 
and the basis of the meals is the soup-kettle 
which takes care of itself on the low fire. 
And their Woman’s Club is the wash- 
ing place. All along the streams, in vil- 
lage and country alike, you see lines of 
women, from a half dozen to a half hundred, 


kneeling in little boxes on the bank, beat- 
ing their clothes on the stones with a wooden 


paddle, and talking, talking! Allthe gossip 
of the town is dished up there, tasted by 
each in turn, each adding if she can a spice 
of her own in some fresh bit of news. In 
the June sunshine, with the singing stream, 
washing becomes a pastoral and poetic af- 
fair. One recalls Nausicaa and her maidens 
and contrasts it with the hot kitchen and 
steaming tubs at home. One contrasts too 
the flushed, frowzy maid at home with these 
neat figures, each with a beruffled and stiffly 
starched white cap on her head, the strings 
tied up to keep them from soil. The co- 
quetry ends with the cap; but the short 
skirts and wooden shoes are neat if primi- 
tive. The clothes washed, they are tied in 
a sheet, poised on the head, and taken home 
to be hung on the hedges or spread on the 
grass to dry. Wesawtwicea bit of clothes- 
line, but that was in a town. Where or how 
the crimping and fluting of those wonderful 
caps is done is not so evident, but it can- 
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not be half as entertaining as the washing. 

Women are postmistresses of the little 
villages, and more than once we saw them 
bringing the big post bags; they sell the 
tickets and preside at the news stands; they 
bring their eggs and butter to the weekly 
market—another delightful place of gossip— 
and they knit endless blue and gray stock- 
ings in the intervals of trade. They have 
largely abandoned their peasant costume, 
but not to follow the vagaries of Paris. 
Everywhere the plain black skirt and bodice, 
innocent of big sleeves, and the cap. We 
saw a peasant funeral, all the friends follow- 
ing the bier on foot; and here a veil of 
black tissue covered the caps. We saw a 
peasant wedding—the same plain gown and 
cap, but with the regulation wreath of 
orange blossoms a-top. And we saw a reli- 
gious festival in Coutances and noted that, 
though there were Paris dresses and bon- 
nets in the great cathedral, the black gowns 
and white caps were the majority which 
gave the dominant note in the long nave 
and aisles. They seemed to us a symbol of 
the Norman woman’s life—monotonous, col- 
orless, in a narrow and coiorless world. 

Twice in her life comes a gala day: her 
first communion and her marriage. At 
fourteen, robed and veiled in white, she 
walks in procession to the church as a “lit- 
tle bride of heaven.” The eyes of father 
and mother follow her proudly, fondly, for 
this is a family festival as much as a reli- 
gious form. Her marriage comes a few years 
later, duly arranged as to dowry by the 
parents. There is little romance about it; 
but then she is brought up to take business 
views of life. She and her “man” are 
partners in the farm, the shop, the fishing; 
and if all goes well they will begin at once the 
saving which in turn will establish their 
children. So from generation to generation 
the life goes on, in the same village or farm- 
house; for, as the census tells us, more than 
half of the population live in the same dis- 
trict all their lives, often in the same house. 
Their roots go down deep in the soil; they 
are a home-keeping race and have the homely 
wits which come therefrom. 
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IAZ could do a great kindness in an 
lL) off-hand fashion. One day he went 
to Paris to try to dispose of three 
drawings for his friend Millet. The next 
night he returned to the humble peasant- 
like home at Barbizon having sold the work 
for sixty francs. Knowing the family to be 
in dire distress and standing in need of every- 
thing, there being not even a crust in the 
house to eat, the benevolent friend stopped 
on the way and changed one of the silver 
pieces for the needful. With his pockets 
filled he arrived that autumn evening to 
find the house in utter darkness, presenting 
a desolate appearance. 

Diaz, stamping his wooden leg on the 
hard ground to let the family know of his ap- 
proach and to bring hope to the discouraged 
household, finds the door suddenly opened 
by Millet. Immediately he calls cheerily 
for a light, at the same time drawing out 
from his pocket a tallow candle, which is 
soon lighted and placed in an old tin candle- 
stick ; then Diaz with an encouraging laugh 
brings forth a large loaf of bread and placing 
it on the table calls the children to supper. 

The poor mother cannot thank her friend 
in words, her heart being too full, but her 
glance tells it all. Millet silently grasps his 
comrade’s hand. The hungry children’s 
eyes shine with delight, and all join in pre- 
paring the meal. From the pocket of his 
velveteen trousers Diaz brings forth Millet’s 
remaining silver pieces. The poor artist 
though cheered remains thoughtful, be- 
cause the small sum will not last long and 
again starvation will stare them in the face. 
Diaz sees it all and encouragingly assures 
his friend that he brings an order for com- 
panion sketches to the drawings just sold, 
the price to be twenty-five francs instead of 
twenty, “to which Millet replies resignedly, 
‘If I could only sell two drawings a week 
at that price all would go right,’ and Diaz, 
blowing the smoke from his pipe and mak- 


ing rings to amuse the children, says, ‘ Are 
you not ashamed? Fifty francs a week! 
Go to, you financier!’”’ 

Most of the Barbizon school suffered 
from poverty. Rousseau one day when 
talking on the subject said, ‘“‘We were al- 
ways without a sou, but we never spoke of 
money, for money counted for nothing in 
our ambition.” 

All true artists value their art far beyond 
money. Jules Dupré is one among others 
who could not be induced by the offer of a 
reward in money to alter the character of 
art, as he understood it, to suit the opinions 
of one who though rich in worldly goods 
was poor indeed in true perception of art. 
Dupré was forty thousand francs in debt 
when he went to housekeeping and a wealthy 
merchant offered to wipe out the obligations 
if the artist would make some concessions 
in his work to suit others. Dupré was sorely 
tempted, but hesitated, and his wife under- 
standing him said, “ Refuse ; we will pay our 
debts slowly in time.” And they did; suc- 
cess came to the faithful household and a 
feeling of peace supplanted that of anxiety. 

Meissonier is another artist whose art is 
valued above all price. Many times he has 
slashed into bits a picture which would have 
brought an immense price if offered for sale, 
but which he condemned as unworthy of 
representing his interpretation of the idea. 

The public is ever trying to force art- 
ists to paint in a style differing from the 
one natural to the painter and character- 
istic of him and his translation of nature. 
Daubigny, unwillingly conforming to the 
custom of throwing open his studio once a 
week to visitors, suffered tortures during 
those hours which compelled him to see the 
works he valued highest remain unnoticed 
while the stream of visitors gladly admired 
one eternal style. Irritated beyond bounds 
the artist exclaimed when asked again and 
again for the same thing, “Let me alone! 
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The best pictures are the unsalable ones.” 
Again there are some picture buyers who 
would purchase works of art as they would 
dry goods. Poor ignorant souls, they know 
not the grievous mistakes they fall into con- 
stantly. Not long since a young painter 
fresh from Paris and its all-enveloping at- 
mosphere of artistic appreciation had an 
interesting experience with a pair of par- 
venu picture buyers. As the artist labored 
with a complicated scheme of color there 
came an uproarious knock on the door; a 
fat man with a blotchy red face thrust a 
crumpled card into the artist’s hand and 
himself into a big easy chair and asked to 
see “all the nice things” in the studio. 
After a thoughtful glance at his array of old 
pistols, swords, and muskets ranged upon 
the wall, and a swift calculation of the large 
amount of gore which his aggressive guest 
contained within his ample person, the young 
painter resignedly set about humoring his 
visitor’s whims. After exposing his igno- 
rance fifteen times a minute for two hours, 
the would-be connoisseur went away, having 
selected a large and expensive painting to 
be bought upon his wife’s approval. Then 
came the woman onthe following day. She 
saw the picture and admired it, said it was 
“two sweet for anything ” and—refused to 
payfor it. Why? Because it didn’t match 
the lovely new furniture that John had sent 
home the week before last. The painter had 
nothing to say to this; he could only look 
dazed and stare fixedly at the skylight. 
Even though artists may not travel, their 
works go forth from country to country, 
giving us a variety and wealth of art pro- 
ductions. But notwithstanding that the art 
of Japan has greatly influenced our modern 
art-world, there remain some minds which 
have not yet grasped the beauties of the 
Orientals’ peculiar productions. One writes : 
“A Chicago man says he had a chance 
the othe~ day to look at the treasures of one 
of the most highly educated men in Japan, 
who has spent years in travel, was educated 
in Europe, speaks English, French, and 
German fluently, and writes on all sorts of 
topics for the foreign periodicals. He 
brought out first a painting which he said 
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was by one of the most famous artists Japan 
has produced—worthy to rank with Raphael 
or Titian—but we, in our innocent Yankee 
way of looking at things, could not find 
head or tail to the picture, and asked him 
what it represented. He replied that it 
was not a representation of anything in par- 
ticular, but a fantasy, an original concep- 
tion of the artist. We thought that this was 
entirely probable, for it resembled nothing 
that we had ever seen or heard of either in 
the heavens above or the earth beneath, 
although the lines were distinguished by a 
vigor and a dash that any one could appre- 
ciate.” 

Possibly the picture referred to by our 
western friend may have been painted some- 
what in the same manner as were those by 
the Japanese artist Watanaba Seitei. It 
is said: ‘His manner of painting is some- 
what peculiar. Folding his legs beneath 
him this Oriental sketches with lightning- 
like rapidity the bare outlines of his subject. 
This done he places his colors in square, 
octagonal, and circular patches all over the 
picture. At this stage the painting strongly 
suggests a crazy quilt. Having made a 
variegated chessboard of his canvas, Seitei 
blends his colors with delightful deftness, 
all the while chanting a song to his pet 
deity in supplication for success. Many 
times this remarkable Japanese has exe- 
cuted his clever brush-conceits upon an 
inverted canvas, drawing and painting the 
entire picture upside down.”’ 

If one does not understand Oriental art 
one should not condemn it. Why is it that 
any one, even the most ignorant on such 
subjects, often dares to venture a criticism 
on a work of art? Is it for the same reason 
that fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread ? 

One day the great artist Géroéme was told 
that he did not pay enough attention to the 
critics. He replied, ‘It is certain that I 
have or have not talent. In the first case 
they can criticise or decry my pictures as 
long as they please and it will not affect 
them; they will speak for themselves and 
the public will sit in judgment. In the 
second case no amount of praise will en- 
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hance the value of my pictures. I am very 
strict in dealing with myself and am my 
own severest critic, for I never delude my- 
self concerning my work. The approbation 
and the sarcasms of the self-styled critics 
find me equally indifferent, for I have ever 
had the most profound scorn for the 
ignorant vermin calling themselves critics 
who make their living off from artists.” 
Some people have queer ideas regarding 
artists’ work; others seem to take the fact 
for granted that pictures exist, but how or 
why they know not; they probably think they 
“just growed” like Topsy. One spring 
morning a lady called for the first time in 
her life at an artist’s studio; it was the 
workroom of one of our best-known illus- 
trators. ‘ Why!” she exclaimed, “do you 
draw pictures with pen and ink from 
models? Why, I thought black and white 
pictures were merely made by printing, just 
the same as in a letter-press. I didn’t 
know you had to go through all that work.” 
A similar incident occurred when one of 
our well-known New York artists was off on 


the coast of Maine making water-color 


studies. One day when the painter was 
comfortably seated and hard at work out of 
doors there sauntered up a critic in the per- 
son of a native, who, after intently watching 
the artist work, called out to a companion 
lounging in a boat on the water, “Oh, John! 
come over here and see this man; he is 
taking pictures without any machine.” 

It is sometimes amusing to note the 
reasons given by certain collectors for pur- 
chasing one artist’s work in preference to 
another’s. A case of the kind happened 
when a distinguished French artist was 
staying in New York. An American asked 
his advice in regard to selecting a painting 
from the many on exhibition in a dealer’s 
gallery. He was advised by the Frenchman 
to take the three hundred dollar picture 
painted by an American. 

“Oh, no!” said the collector. ‘ How 
could I hang on my walls a picture by that 
artist? See! there is another one opposite 
nearly the same size; why not buy that? 
It is by a foreign artist, too.” 
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“ But,” replied his adviser, “the one you 
select, though by Lerolle, is not as good as 
the American work and the price is five 
times greater.” 

‘It does not matter,” replied the Ameri- 
can. ‘I can show this to my friends and 
be able to boast it is a Lerolle.” 

So he purchased the foreign picture 
against the Frenchman’s intelligent advice. 

At an American exhibition not many years 
ago a certain picture by one of our cele- 
brated New York artists was hung with 
many other valuable pictures. At the time 
of the exhibition the painter’s funds were at 
a very low ebb, he not having disposed of 
any work for some time, and to add to the 
trouble the artist himself was ill and con- 
fined to his bed. A friend and brother 
Academician called to see the invalid just 
after the opening of the Academy of Design 
and began the conversation by saying, 

‘Well, there are not many pictures selling 
these days.” 

“No,” said the sick man dolefully, “it 
seems not.”’ 

“‘ And those that are sold do not begin to 
bring their prices.” 

“Of course not,’’ came from the bed ina 
feeble voice. 

“Well I’ve been to the opening of the 
Academy,” announced the visitor. 

“Have you?” said the exhibitor in an in- 
different tone. 

“Yes,” spoke on his tormenter, “and I 
saw your picture.” 

“Where was it?” inquired the artist. 

‘Qh, on the line in the best gallery.” 

At this the poor man’s eyes brightened. 

* And sold,” continued his friend smiling. 

“‘Sold!” reiterated the painter, sitting up. 

“Yes, and for its full catalogue price,” 
came the answer. 

With one bound the invalid leaped from 
the bed to the middle of the floor, and 
catching his staid and dignified companion 
around the waist executed a wild fantastic 
dance then and there. The messenger’s 
good news was exactly the medicine 
needed, for the artist was well from that 
hour. 
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ELEMENTAL PLEASURES. 

Ir has been said that large, strong natures 
find comfort in simple and elemental pleas- 
ures, and that weak natures turn for delecta- 
tion to artificial sources. A glance at his- 
tory, which is, indeed, but composite biogra- 
phy, will show that truly virile men have al- 
ways been more or less primitive in their 
tastes and habits. From John the Baptist, 
who stands for the typical reformer, down to 
Abraham Lincoln, there is scarcely a truly 
great name which does not connect itself in 
spirit, if not in fact, with the deepest signifi- 
cance of camel’s hair raiment and a diet of 
locusts and wild honey. 

We are not justified, however, in conclud- 
ing that it is the crude taste that constitutes 
the greatness or in any way aids it ; for there 
are thousands of men wholly worthless to 
the world who dress meanly and are content 
with very coarse food. Simplicity may be 
the result of ignorance and ill-breeding, of 
poverty, isolation, or native mental indolence. 
But a nature which cannot be sophisticated 
with artificial elements, and which at the 
same time grows to the best stature of its 
age, is simple in the largest sense of the 
word. This sort of simplicity gathers into 
itself the ever-immanent residuum of primal 
human nature and preserves the absolute 
traits of mankind, the worst and the best. 

Napoleon, Peter the Great, Lincoln, and 
Sir Walter Scott represent in widely differ- 
ent ways and degrees what these residual 
traits are worth in the stress of abnormal 
human exigencies or in the making of super- 
excellent intellectual efforts. Greatness 
rarely whittles; it is not given to carving 
cherry seeds; but it loves a smack of simples 
fresh from the sweet growth of the earth. 
As we let go our taste for what over-cultured 
people call “savage pleasures” we see ora- 
tory decline into mere talk ; poetry sinks away 
to mere analytical jingle ; romance changes 
throughout its structure and becomes a tis- 
sue of social commentary. And still more 


significant of decadence is the power which 
money and money-getting asserts over 
every political, social, religious, and artistic 
movement and aspiration. Pleasure soon 
becomes a mere name for what a large in- 
come can command; nothing is interesting 
that is not expensive. We are constantly 
made aware of this insincerity in both our in- 
tellectual attitude and our physical appetites. 

But are we not great? We boast that we 
are. We point to our achievements in 
science, invention, financial progress, polit- 
ical, social, and religious freedom. Still, 
what is life without happiness? And can 
we say that we are living happily in the best 
meaning of the word? We are daily re- 
minded, each in his own heart, that a return 
to a simpler standard of taste is the one 
thing needful. Nor does this mean a rever- 
sion to camel’s hair robes and dishes of lo- 
custs; but it does indicate a sensible return 
to nature in her best and sweetest simplicity. 

We need not cast aside wealth and science 
and high ideals; the call is for a better use 
of wealth, a loftier comprehension of science, 
and a more direct application of ideals. If 
we could but forget mere selfish show, mere 
greed for distinction, and mere ambition to 
live in the whirl of artificialities, we could 
turn upon true life with something of the 
primitive taste for unsophisticated pleasure. 
Nature would not then mean to us a coarse 
mixture of brutalities; its deepest signifi- 
cance would lie open to us. 

The trouble for most minds coming to 
consider this subject is in separating the 
true from the false simplicity of taste. To 
them the simple man is the bumpkin, the 
simple woman is the unlettered rustic wife. 
They fail to grasp the possibility of combin- 
ing culture with nature. They measure al- 
ways with the artificial standard. Culture 
is one thing, taste another. If wecould but 
train the intellect without sophisticating the 
best sources of natural taste, what a saving 
to human happiness ! 
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THE CLEAN TREATMENT OF UNCLEAN 
SUBJECTS. 

In literature, as in life, it may be at times 
necessary to handle unclean things, although 
there can rarely arise any great need for 
‘such frankness as has lately characterized 
English fiction. Many writers claim for 
their productions the shield of a high moral 
purpose whenever the spear of adverse criti- 
cism is leveled against them on account of 
what seems to be very objectionable dealing 
with subjects not considered fit for discus- 
sion in the open family circle. Nor is it 
easy to controvert arguments in favor of such 
writings without becoming offensively frank. 

Scarcely one of us, however, can have 
failed to realize the need of reform in the 
tone of a great deal of current fiction. What 
is known as the French cast of novel—fic- 
tion depending for its chief fascination upon 
some phase of illicit love—has recently taken 
a deep hold in England, and the English nov- 
elists have largely supplanted our own in 
America. This brings the question squarely 
before us for serious consideration. How far 
How far ought we to 
permit it to go? The answer must be based 
upon no trivial or evasive discussion. 

No thought of mere commercial interests, 
notwithstanding the moral demands of a 
pure civilization, ought to enter into the set- 
tlement of such a problem. The effect upon 
society, life, and breeding, should be ex- 
clusively considered. The old saying: “To 
the clean mind everything is clean, to the 
unclean mind everything is filthy” will not 
bear close scrutiny. A clean mind is ever 
quickest to discover impurity and to recoil 
from it. The pure-minded critic is never 
hoodwinked by the poet or novelist who ex- 
presses by graceful innuendo what, if said in 
open terms, would be suppressed as obscene. 
Nor is the average reader so dull of compre- 
hension that he will not feel how cleverly 
the law is evaded. 

Extremes are never safe, and we gain 
nothing by overestimating the evil or the 
good in anything set before us for judgment ; 
but certain moral truths stand out as clearly 
as mathematical axioms. One of these 
is expressed in the familiar saying: “ Evil 


shall this thing go? 
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communications corrupt good manners,” 
Moreover, they also corrupt good morals, 
But what is an evil communication? Doubt- 
less it is the expression in an unclean way 
of what is unclean. The words may be 
delicately chosen and cunningly set into su- 
perficially clean phrasing; yet if the evil is 
made delectable by this trick of style the 
smirch upon morals is all the darker on 
account of the art. Here is the burning 
shame ofa great deal of our best-written 
fiction. By consummate artfulness the 
writers place themselves in an attitude of 
great concern for the morals of society. They 
hold up their hands; see how clean they are! 
But what subtle pictures of social pruriency 
they have suggested, and with what tact they 
have made those pictures appeal to a morbid 
taste for forbidden things, while at the same 
time they have pretended to show at the end 
the inevitable catastrophe! 

Doubtless it is necessary to art that evil 
shall have due representation, and especially 
in fiction; but we may take either horn of 
the dilemma, that art is for teaching or for 
rational delectation, and we shall see that if 
it is for teaching, evil must not be made in- 
teresting; if it is for delectation, evil must 
not be made delightful. There is a wide 
space between handling dirty subjects ina 
clean way and handling them with mere deli- 
cate evasion of responsibility. It was said 
of a certain great diplomat that he could 
curse so gracefully and musically that his 
profanity was scarcely noticeable. Some of 
our novelists attempt to reach the same per- 
fection in rendering salacity invisible on the 
surface of their works while all within is 
moral rottenness. This sort of literature, 
meant for the delectation of young people, 
has taken up too large a part of our book- 
stalls, and the time has come for reform. 

The best censorship in such a case is 
an awakened public attention. The public 
may be trusted to take a sound view when 
once it is forced to look. What we need is 
this sound view. And there canbe no surer 
way to the public heart than through the 
press, the pulpit, and the schools. Taste 
may be an inherited quality, but much can 
be done in educating it. 
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THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


THE national convention of the Republican party which met 
in St. Louis, Mo., from June 16-18 nominated Hon. William 
McKinley of Ohio for president and Hon. Garrett A. Hobart of 
New Jersey for vice president. Both nominees were chosen on 
the first of their réspective ballots and both nominations were 
made unanimous. The details of the presidential: ballot were as 
follows: William McKinley, 66114; Thomas B. Reed of Maine, 
84%; M. S. Quay of Pennsylvania, 61%; Levi P. Morton of 
New York, 58; William B. Allison of Iowa, 35%; J. Donald 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, 1; with four votes reported blank and 
scattering. The ballot for vice president gave 53334 votes to 
Hobart and 277% to H. Clay Evans of Tennessee, while the 
remaining votes were divided among nine other candidates. The 
platform adopted by the convention favors a protective tariff, the 
maintenance of the “existing gold standard” of currency, and 
reciprocity with other nations. It declares for a vigorous foreign 


policy and maintains that the United States shéuld control the 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


The Republican Candidate for President. | Hawaiian Islands, build, own, and operate the Nicarauguan 
; Canal, and purchase the Danish Islands. It reasserts the 
Monroe Doctrine, declaring that European powers must not “on any pretext” extend their possessions 


on this continent. It asserts that the United States should exercise its influence to end the Armenian 
atrocities and to restore peace and give independence to Cuba. It favors strengthening the navy and 
coast and harbor defenses, extending the immigration laws to exclude from the United States foreigners 
who can neither read nor write, enforcing and extending civil service reform, and creating a national 
board of arbitration to adjust differences between employers and employed engaged in inter-state com- 
merce. The gold-standard plank was vigorously opposed by a number of delegates representing silver 
states and its adoption was followed by a dramatic scene, when twenty-three delegates from the states of 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Montana, and South Dakota 
left the convention. The prominent bolters were United States 
Senators Teller of Colorado, Cannon of Utah, Dubois of Idaho, 
and Pettigrew of South Dakota. The following is the text of 
the protection and currency planks adopted: 
“ We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of pro- 
tection as the bulwark of American industrial independence and 
the foundation of American development and prosperity. This 
true American policy taxes foreign products and encourages 
home industry; it puts the burden of revenue on foreign goods; 
it secures the American market for the American producer; it 
upholds the American standard of wages for the American 
workingman ; it puts the factory by the side of the farm, and 
makes the American farmer less dependent on foreign demand 
and prices; it diffuses general thrift and founds the strength 
of all on the strength of each. In its reasonable application it 
is just, fair, and impartial, equally opposed to foreign control and GARRETT A. HOBART. 
domestic monopoly, to sectional discrimination and individual The Republican Candidate for Vice President. 
favoritism. We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sectional, injurious to the public credit, and 
destructive to business enterprise. We demand such an equitable tariff on foreign imports which come 
* This department, together with the book ‘“‘ The Growth of the American Nation,” constitutes a special C.L S C. course, for 
the reading of which a seal is given. 
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into competition with American products as will not only furnish adequate revenue for the necessary 
expenses of the government but will protect American labor from degradation to the wage level of other 
lands. We are not pledged to any particular schedules. The 
question of rates is a practical question, to be governed by the 
conditions of the time and of production; the ruling and un- 
compromising principle is the protection and development of 
American labor and industry. The country demands a right 
settlement and then it wants rest.” 

“The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It 
caused the enactment of the law providing for the resumption 
of specie payment in 1879. Since then every dollar has been 
as good as gold. Weare unalterably opposed to every measure 
calculated to debase our currency or impair the credit of our 
country. We are, therefore, opposed to the free coinage of 
silver, except by international agreement with the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to 
promote; and, until such agreement can be obtained, the existing 
gold standard must be preserved. All our silver and paper 
currency must be maintained at parity with gold, and we favor 
all measures designed to maintain inviolable the obligations of 
the United States and all our money, whether coin or paper, at 


HON, MARCUS A. HANNA. 


Manager of the McKinley Forces at St. Louis. 


the present standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the earth.” 
On June 29 the official notification committee proceeded to Canton, Ohio, and notified Governor 


McKinley of his nomination. 


In an address to the committee Governor McKinley discussed the plat- 


form and asserted that it met with his unqualified approval. 


Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

William McKinley was born in Niles, Trumbull 
County, on January 29, 1843. When the war broke 
out, he enlisted as a private in Company E of the 
Twenty-third Ohio Regiment. [After various pro- 
motions] he was brevetted major March 13, 1865, 
and mustered out of the service July 26, 1865, after 
more than four years of continuous active campaign- 
ing. ... Returning to Ohio, he was admitted in 
1867 to the bar, and then began active practice in 
the town of Canton, where he has made his home 


ever since. From 1876 to 1890 he was a member 
of Congress and from 1891 to 1895 was governor of 
Ohio. 

Garrett A. Hobart, of New Jersey, is 52 years old. 
He is a native Jerseyman and a graduate of Rutgers 
College. He was speaker of the house of assem- 
bly and twice president of the state senate, and in 
1884 was the Republican caucus nominee for United 
States senator. That same year he was chosena 
member of the Republican National Committee, 
and he still represents New Jersey in that body. 


REPUBLICAN COMMENT. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The Republican national platform is magnificent. 
It has the surpassing merit of stating the beliefs and 
purposes of the party on the main issues with abso- 
lute clearness and with convincing power. 

(Mda.) 

Major McKinley represents both sound money 
and protection. Both are necessary to the prosper- 
ity of the country. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

Ohio gives William McKinley to the nation, con- 
vinced that whatever is best for the people will be 
typified in his benignant rule. He has never yet 
betrayed a trust nor proven false to any man. He 
has been faithful over a few things. He will be 
made ruler over many. 

The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The Republicans of this state are not any the less 
Republicans because they refuse to follow the lead 
of Wall Street. They remain where they stood 


Baltimore American. 


twenty years ago, but the party, through the action 
of the St. Louis convention, has drifted away from 
its old moorings and has given its indorsement to a 
principle heretofore unknown among its articles of 
faith. 
The Tribune. (Detroit, Mich.) 

The candidate is all right, but the platform on the 

only important issue before the country is unpatri- 


otic and unrepublican. The situation is a most em- 


barrassing one for every conscientious voter. 


The Indiana State Journal. ( Indianapolis.) 

The ticket is a strong one personally, and the 
platform makes it invincible. 

The Kansas Capital. ( Topeka.) 

The success of McKinley and Hobart, on a plat- 
form declaring for sound money, protection, and rec- 
iprocity, will mean the triumph of all measures 
that can foster and promote the interests of the 
people and the welfare of the country over those 
that now obstruct the progress of the nation. 
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The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

The tariff is naturally the subject of first attention. 
It is the leading issue. Upon this issue the Demo- 
cratic party is to be held to strict account for the 
devastation and ruin which befell the country after 
Cleveland’s inauguration. 
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The Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Already there are signs that the indicated position 
of the party on the money question has relieved the 
business situation and a better state of feeling re- 
sulting in improved business conditions is likely to 
follow soon. 


DEMOCRATIC COMMENT. 


The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

The withdrawal of Teller and a few other free 
silverites will tend to help rather than to defeat the 
Republican party. It is stronger without them. 
The evidences are that the gold standard is gaining 
strength even at the West. 

The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

McKinley is the fittest candidate of all whose per- 
sonal interests lie in the taxing of the many for the 
benefit of the few. 

The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

The whole country may now behold the spectacle 
of a candidate who secured his nomination because 
he was supposed to be friendly to silver, standing on 
a straight-out gold platform. The immediate result 
of this has been the defection of the western delega- 
tions; the remote result will be the defection of every 
Republican voter in the country who is opposed to 
the gold standard. 

The Kansas City Times. (Mo.) 

Looked at from the standpoints both of right and 
of expediency the silver Republicans should support 
the Democratic nominee. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Even if McKinley should be elected to the presi- 
dency, there will be no change in the tariff. The 
Republicans will probably out-number the Democrats 
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Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 

Everybody acquainted with the trend of public 
sentiment west of the Alleghanies knows that there 
are thousands and thousands of hitherto Repub- 
lican voters who are not going to accept willingly 
the gold platform which the party has adopted. 

The Commercial. (Louisville, Ky.) 

The Republican party has nominated a good 
ticket and adopted a good platform and will control 
the destinies of the country after next March. 

The Argonaut. (San Francisco, Cal.) 

When McKinley becomes president of the United 
States he will enter upon that lofty office more 
untrammeled than any man who ever occupied the 
presidential chair. 

The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

The silver forces cannot hope for success except 

through fusion on a single ticket, and fusion would 


J-Aug. 


in the next Senate, but they will not be able to in- 
crease tariff rates without the support of the Populists 
and silver senators, but as they cannot get this with- 
out voting for free silver, the tariff will have to re- 
main as it is. 

The Banner. (Nashville, Tenn.) 

This financial plank is in its substance what the 
Democratic party should adopt at Chicago. It 
represents the sound, conservative view of the issue 
and is the policy which this country must maintain 
or invite disaster. 

Detroit Free Press. ( Mich.) 

There is the same old phraseology about protect- 
ing the American producer and the home market 
and maintaining the wages of labor; but there is 
the utmost solicitude not to hint that the McKinley 
tariff or any measure of that sort will be put on the 
statute book. It is very clear that they are afraid 
of it, just as some of the leading men of the party 
have openly declared they are. 

The Chicago Post. (lil.) 

The people of the United States will elect Mc- 
Kinley because they know that, while checking a 
senseless and dangerous jingoism, he will uphold the 
doctrine of America for the Americans—in trade, 
government, dominion, and every other feature of 
national life. 
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be likely to cause a bolt of gold-standard Demo- 
crats from the Democratic party of greater dimen- 
sions than the bolt of free-silver Republicans at St. 
Louis. 


The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

The bolt, headed by a life-long and highly 
respected Republican like Senator Teller of Colo- 
rado, will be an object lesson in adherence to honest 
principle in spite of party affiliations, which will not 
be lost either on the Republicans or on the 
Democrats. 

The Journal. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The Republican party goes forth to the battle 
this year with a ticket and platform which mean 
aggressive loyalty to a high and unstained public 
credit, and to the great policy of protection, whose 
meaning for our country’s welfare can be studied in 
its effects from 1865 to 1893. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


OF CONGRESS. 


THE first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress adjourned June 11, having been one of the shortest 


sessions in the history of the country. 


Less than 250 bills and resolutions passed both houses and re- 


ceived the president’s signature, though 9,500 bills were introduced in the House and 3,250 in the Senate, 


which exceeds the number introduced during the Fifty-third Congress. 


Of the bills that became law, 


many were appropriation measures; those of more general interest were the Venezuela Boundary Com- 
mission Bill, bills to stop prize fighting in the territories, to amend the lax divorce laws of the territories, 
to repeal the free-alcohol clause of the tariff law, bills pertaining to pensions, the Filled Cheese Bill, and 


the Confederate Disability Bill. 


(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 
On the whole the work has been well done. It is 
to be regretted that more was not done, but the lack 
of a Republican majority in the Senate made this 
impossible. 
(lnd.) The New York Post. (N. Y.) 
At no time within the lifetime of the present gen- 


eration has the public opinion of the national legis- 


lature been so contemptuous, and so deservedly 
contemptous. Never since 1860 have the tendencies 
in Congress been so unhealthy and even alarming. 
(Dem.) The Kansas City Times. ( Mo.) 

Even if the Republican legislators as a whole 
had forgotten to smother legislation there was 
Tom Reed, with the presidential fever, ready to kill 
any bill which meant anything. 

(ind.) Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The House has in the main met its great respon- 
sibility creditably, and if its measures for the relief 


of the government and for the benefit of the busi- 
ness interests of the nation had met with proper 
codperation in the Senate there would be nothing 
but praise for the present Congress. 

(Dem.) Baltimore Sun. (Md.) 

In the matter of embroiling the country in a foreign 
war this Congress has done what it could. It med- 
dled with every conceivable matter which does not 
concern us. In the Senate the jingo and the Popu- 
list ran riot until America became a byword in every 
capital in Europe. It is but simple justice to admit 
that the Republican House was not so bad as the 
Populist Senate. 

( Rep.) (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The country will welcome the day when the close 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress shall relieve the coun- 
try of its incapable and mischievous Senate and make 
way for a legislature in harmony with the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley. 


The Pioneer Press. 


* THE LIBERAL VICTORY IN CANADA. 


THE general election held in Canada June 23 resulted in an 
overwhelming defeat of the Conservative party, which has been 
in power since 1878. The returns showed a majority of about 
fifty-five against the government and a straight Liberal majority 
of about thirty-five. 
try were defeated. 
Quebec, the stronghold of the Catholics, showed large Liberal 
gains, notwithstanding the fact that the Conservative govern- 
ment had favored remedial legislation on the Manitoba school 
question, and the Roman Catholic bishops of Quebec issued a 
joint mandament calling upon Catholic electors to vote only for 
candidates who favored separate schools in Manitoba. Que- 
bec’s action is perhaps partially explained in that the Liberal vic- 
tory will bring to the premiership Mr. Wilfred Laurier, a French 
Canadian and Roman Catholic. The Liberal party is said to 
favor an amicable settlement of the vexed school question, a re- 
duction of the present high tariff, and reciprocity with the 
United States. The House meets about the middle of July. 


Four members of the Conservative minis- 
One of the surprises of the election was that 


WILFRED LAURIER. 
The New Canadian Premier. 


The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

The decisive Liberal victory ought to simplify 
some internal questions, but it may not make much 
difference to the United States, since the friendli- 
ness of the successful party will be hampered both 
in other ways and by its tariff views, which are in 


striking opposition to those recently affirmed by 
one great party here, which expects to be in pos- 
session of the government a few months hence. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the result is 
the plain evidence which it affords that, with the 
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secret ballot in his hands, the French Canadian 
Catholic voter is capable of listening in silence to 
the political demands of his church and then going 
to the polls and disregarding them. 

(Lib.) The Free Press. (Ottawa, Canada.) 

Our future is now bright. We have a political 
Bayard at the head of affairs. 
lieutenants of similar stamp, and the name of 


He will choose his 


Laurier is a guaranty that purity and honesty in the 
administration of public affairs is assured. 

(Cons.) The Chronicle. (Quebec, Canada.) 

Upon him [Mr. Laurier] will devolve the task of 
settling the Manitoba school question. 
knows how to do it. He will now have the oppor- 
tunity of putting his boast to the test. 
use crying over spilt milk. The government has 
been fairly beaten and the Liberals are coming in. 
(Patrons.) Canada Farmers’ Sun.  ( Toronto.) 

As never before the people of Canada have ap- 
preciated the responsibility resting upon them and 
they have burst the shackles of partisanship that 


He says he 


There is no 
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have bound them in the past and have gone to the 
polls as freemen, realizing their power to increase 
the opportunities to earn a livelihood and to create 
a condition that will insure a higher degree of 
brotherhood and unity of action throughout the 
nation. 

St. James Gazette. (London, England.) 

The rock upon which the Conservatives came to 
grief was state rights. The real moral of the result 
is that even if Canada had home rule the system 
does not work smoothly. 

The Globe. (London, England.) 

There is good ground to hope that neither the 
Dominion nor its relations with the mother country 
will suffer by the transfer of power. Laurier ‘is a 
professed free-trader, but only as President Cleve- 
land is a free-trader. The French Cana- 
dians are, if possible, more averse to annexation 
than the British, and if any Americans look to 
Laurier to betray his country they are most certainly 
doomed to disappointment. 


SIMON. 


FRANCE has lost another eminent statesman in the person 


of ex-Premier Jules Simon, who died at Paris on June 8, 
after a long illness. Born on December 31, 1814, at Lorient, 
Jules Frangois Simon Suisse was educated in his native 
town and in Vannes for the profession of teaching. In 1839 
he succeeded Victor Cousin as lecturer on philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. About this time he dropped his last name. For 
twelve years following he was noted throughout France in 
his specialty, and in 1845 was made a knight of the Legion 
of Honor. In 1848 he was elected to the constituent 
assembly, but on account of his unrelenting opposition to 
Louis Napoleon was obliged to retire from office and after 
that emperor’s coup a’ état in 1851 his lectures at the 
Sorbonne were stopped on his refusal to vow allegiance to 
the empire. He then applied himself to literature and 
political science until 1863, when he was returned to the 
corps legislatif by a Paris district. In this capacity he acted 
till the empire’s downfall, being the acknowledged chief of 
the Republican party and an advocate of free trade. After the surrender of Sedan in the Franco-German 
Var he became minister of public instruction and fine arts in the government of national defense, and on 
the restoration of peace was elected to Thiers’ cabinet as minister of public instruction. On December 
Two years later President MacMahon made him premier but in 
five months forced him out of the cabinet. M. Simon was elected to membership in the French Academy 
in 1875 and in 1880 the Academy made him a member of the new supreme educational council. In 1882 
he was elected permanent secretary of moral and political science. His active political career closed in 
1891, when he vainly championed free trade. M. Simon was a prolific writer on politico-economical and 
historical subjects, and aside from his contributions to the principal reviews he was the author of a long 
list of books. 


JULES SIMON. 


16, 1875, he was elected senator for life. 


ing but little. But as a senator he, more than any 
one else, helped to clear French schools of the 


The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
The impress he leaves on the period in which he 


did his severest fighting is an admirable one. As 
premier he met the fate of many makers of French 
governments and held his office briefly, accomplish- 


surveillance of the church and his fierce fight in 
this cause is perhaps his greatest contribution to 
the honor of his country. His services in literature 
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are of permanent value and among the honors he 
bore in life the membership of the Academy was 
especially significant. record him, 
however, as a man fighting for principle in the 
thick of political life, and it is in this guise that he 
is most admirable from the American point of view. 


History will 
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The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 
What greater tribute could be accorded a dead 
statesman than the acknowledgement of his bitterest 
opponents that the lofty integrity of his nature and 
the unflinching firmness of his principles were 
unquestioned ? 


THE NEW TREATY WITH MEXICO. 


AT last the United States has effected a treaty with Mexico for the abolishment of Indian depredations 


along the Mexican border. 


The treaty was drawn by Secretary Olney representing the United States and 
Minister Romero representing Mexico, its formal ratification taking place June 7. 


It enables either 


United States or Mexican troops to cross the mutual boundary of the two countries for the pursuit and 
capture of renegade Indians escaping across the border. 


Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The new treaty with Mexico does not, as has 
been represented, enable Mexican troops to follow 
political refugees into the United States. It merely 
permits each country to send an armed force into 
the territory of the other in pursuit of renegade 
Indians, who have been in the habit of committing 
depredations in either country indifferently, and, 
when pursued, escaping to a refuge on the other 
side of the Rio Grande. It is specifically aimed at 
“Apache Kid ” and his followers, a band of Indian 


outlaws that has made life and property on both 
The 
band is not thought to number more than fifty, and 
it will soon be subdued or exterminated if the 
troops sent in pursuit of it are not compelled to 
stop at the Rio Grande while the outlaws escape to 
the other side. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

The new treaty with Mexico will relieve a 
difficulty which has sometimes assumed dangerous 
proportions. 


sides of the border insecure for several years. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE* 

On July 1 at Hartford, Conn., occurred the death of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the 
immediate cause being congestion of the brain. Born onJune 14, 
1812, at Litchfield, Conn., Harriet Elizabeth Beecher was the 
sixth child of Lyman Beecher and sister of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher. When four years old she was bereaved of her 
mother and was then cared for by her grandmother at Guil- 
ford, Conn. Here she learned to enjoy the “ Arabian Nights,” 
the poems of Sir Walter Scott, of Robert Burns, and of Byron. 
Latershe returned to Litchfield and attended the academy there. 
From 1824-32 she went to her sister’s school at Hartford. In 
1832 the family moved to Cincinnati. Here Harriet compiled a 
school geography while engaged in teaching with her sister and 
in 1836she married Mr. Stowe. Herresidence in Cincinnati with 
her frequent visits to the slave states acquainted her with 
southern life in all its phases. She frequently sheltered fugi- 
tive slaves in her home and assisted them to escape to Canada. 
In 1849 Mrs. Stowe published a collection of her contributions 
to the press underthe name “ The Mayflower, or Short Sketches 
of the Descendants of the Pilgrims.” In 1850 the Stowes moved to Brunswick, Me., Dr. Stowe having 
received a professorship in Bowdoin College. It was here, at the height of the furore caused by the Fugitive 
Slave Law, that Mrs. Stowe wrote “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
at Washington, D. C., but in 1851 came out in book form. In 1852 Mrs. Stowe sailed to Europe for her 
health. She went abroad again in 1866. Since 1864 the Stowes have made their home at Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Stowe was a prolific writer until her health failed. Many critics have pronounced “The Minister’s 
Wooing ” to be her ablest work from a literary standpoint. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


It first appeared asa serial in the Wational Era, 


* See ‘A Group of Eminent American Women,” in THe CuauTavgvan for July. 
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Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

Nothing that Mrs. Stowe has written, except 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” can lay any claim to literary 
merit, and we seriously doubt whether that book 
will last, save as a queer contribution to the passions 
of a passionate time. It fails both in art and in 
fidelity to facts and nature. 

Pittsburg Christian Advocate. ( Fa.) 

She was a woman born to do work for which train- 
ing and natural predilection alike prepared her. 
She had elements of power which made her mighty 
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in the world of morality and yet never took one gem 
from the crown of her true womanliness. No other 
woman in America was ever at the same time so 
tenderly loved and so fiercely hated 

Mrs. Stowe never written her masterpiece, “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” she would yet have been one of the 
successful American novelists, but that once before 
the world her other work sank into commonplace 
repute. To have written such a book, and to have 
lived such a blameless life as did she, give sufficient 
claim to immortality. 


THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


ENGLAND no longer pretends to conceal the object of her expedition up the Nile. 


The brave mettle of 


the Egyptian troops was proved ina fierce battle at Firket, resulting in the capture of that fort with eight 


hundred dervishes slain and four hundred and fifty taken prisoners. 


News of this success was received 


from Akasheh on June 8 and on June 12 in the House of Lords the Marquis of Salisbury committed his 


country to the recapture for Egypt of the regions lost in 1882 and 1884. 
the present Dongola was the farthest objective point of the campaign. 


over that territory without the consent of the other powers. 


land France is upheld by Russia. 


The Inter Ocean. (Chicago, lil.) 

The significance of the avowal lies in the fact that 
England is ready to make it, or that she has made 
such terms with the European powers as warrant her 
in entering openly on a great campaign to reclaim 
the Soudan, and that she is prepared to carry out a 
definite program come what may of long campaigns 
and stubborn resistance. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

France is extending her territories eastward across 
the African continent from the north and west. 
England probably fears that unless she interferes 
the French territories will extend from ocean to 
ecean. A system of railroads under French control 
would soon follow, and that would mean a quicker 
route to India than the route around the cape. It 
is natural that England should wish to shut this off 
by extending her territory southward, for as she now 
occupies Egypt, Eyptian territory is virtually British 
territory. 

The New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Not many years ago they [the Egyptian troops] 
were just about the poorest soldiers in the world. 
Before a determined charge of a single Arab regi- 
ment a whole army of them would be scattered like 
frightened sheep. But they have learned something 
in the last dozen years, and under the lead of British 
officers they are well able to cope with their Arab 
foes. This in itself is a vindication of British rule, 
and an argument for its continuance, at least until 
the Soudan is resubjugated and the “ Turkish ques- 
tion” finally disposed of. 


He emphasized the fact that for 
According to advices of June 


27, France had placed before Lord Salisbury a plan which provides that the British evacuate Egypt within 


two years after the neutralization of that country and that no one power shall exercise an armed protectorate 
In her diplomatic movement against Eng- 


The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The expedition will go no farther than Dongola, 
though Lord Salisbury says that he recognizes the 
necessity of recovering Khartoom in order to restore 
Egypt to the position it occupied when the English 
took possession. There may not be much difficulty 
in pushing the advance to Dongola, and possibly 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks had partly for their object 
an assurance to the dervishes that they need not fear 
an attempt at the present time to attack Khartoom. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

It may be surmised that the success which the 
Egyptian troops have lately had against the der- 
vishes has encouraged the bold avowal that Khar- 
toom will be sooner or later attacked. Yet this 
broader campaign in prospect means unquestionably 
a strengthening of England’s interest in Egypt and of 
her hold in the country, and that will create a fresh 
grievance against her on the part of Russia and 
France. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

France will have to try something more weighty 
than paper protests and court decisions before she 
shakes the hold which England has upon the delta 
of the Nile or prevents the extension of the territory 
virtually under British rule farther and farther up 
the river. 

Public Ledger, (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

As things look now, both Turkey and Egypt may 
soon be under Russian control, and the quarreling 
nations may not be permitted to have much voice 
in their affairs. 
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GENERAL BENJAMIN HELM BRISTOW. 


On June 22 the earthly career of Gen. Benjamin Helm 
Bristow, ex-secretary of the United States treasury, was 
Mr. Bristow was 
born in June, 1832, at Elkton, Todd County, Ky., of English 
parentage. He graduated at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
in 1851, and turning to law was admitted to the Kentucky 
bar in 1853. 


ended, his death resuiting from peritonitis. 


Soon afterward he married Miss Abbie Briscoe 
and settled down to practice his profession in Hopkinsville. 
At the outbreak of the war Mr. Bristow entered the Union 
Fighting under 
Just after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in 1863 Mr. Bristow, having been elected 


Army as lieutenant colonel of volunteers. 
Grant he was wounded at Shiloh. 


state senator, returned home to exert his influence against 
At the close of the war he 
resigned the senatorship and for five years served as United 
States attorney for the district of Louisville. In 1867 he 
In 1870 he 


the secession of Kentucky. 


GENERAL BENJAMIN HELM BRISTOW. began his famous warfare on whisky distillers. 
was appointed solicitor-general of the United States, which 
office he resigned two years later to become attorney for the Texas Pacific Railroad. He soon returned 
to Louisville and in June, 1874, was appointed secretary of the treasury by General Grant. He now 
gained prominence in public life and his administration was characterized by his opposition to the whisky 
ring. At the Republican National Convention in 1876 he was a promising candidate for the presidential 
nomination, but finally was defeated by Mr. Hayes. Two years later he left Louisville for New York and 
as head of the law firm of Bristow, Peet, and Opdyke acquired a wide practice. 
and one son survive him. 


A wife, one daughter, 


The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

Benjamin H. Bristow was one of that sturdy race 
of Kentuckians who combine strength of mind and 
body as do the natives of no other states except 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

As secretary of the treasury Mr. Bristow hunted 
down with untiring zeal every one implicated in the 
nefarious transactions of the whisky ring. When 
the shock occasioned by these scandals was fol- 


lowed by Mr. Bristow’s apparently enforced retire- 
ment from the cabinet because of his fidelity in pur- 
suing the plunderers, public indignation over the 
frauds made the suggestion of Mr. Bristow as a 
presidential candidate a natural way of expressing 
detestation of the methods that prevailed. Mr. 
Bristow would have made a good president had he 
been nominated and elected to that office. He had 
excellent executive ability, a knowledge of public 
affairs, and great fearlessness. 


THE BOND INQUIRY. 


The storm of caustic discussion on the currency question that lately has been sweeping over the coun- 
try originated in the Senate early in May, when active steps were taken by the Finance Committee to 
investigate the bond-sales of the present administration. 
was appointed on May 12, consisting of three Democrats, one Populist, and one Republican. 
Senator Butler, of North Carolina, introduced into the Senate an anti-bond bill and on June 2 the bill 
passed that body by a vote of 32 to 25, being favored by 17 Democrats, 10 Republicans, and 5 Populists 
and opposed by 16 Republicans and 9 Democrats. 


A sub-committee to conduct the investigation 
On May 22 


Enacting “that the issuance of interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States for any purpose whatever, without further authority of Congress, is hereby pro- 
hibited,” the bill practically repeals the Resumption Act of 1875, which authorizes the secretary of the 


treasury to issue and sell bonds in order to maintain the gold reserve. 


House. 


(Rep.) The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 

What would have become of our national credit 
had it been necessary to get the consent of this same 
crank-ridden Senate before our gold reserve could 


The bill was not passed by the 


have been protected during the perilous times of the 
past year? Does any one suppose that a bond 
measure could have gone through without a free- 


silver clause attached ? 
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(Rep.) Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 
It isa bill which is most mischievous in its tend- 
It forbids the president to issue bonds un- 
Its intention is to force the 
It means 


encies. 
der any circumstances. 
government to pay silverin place of gold. 
rank repudiation and absolute financial dishonesty. 
(Dem.) Cincinnati Enquirer. ( Ohio.) 
Is it possible that more than thirty years after 


the war, in a time of peace, when there is no emer- 
gency, some one man must be constantly clothed with 


the bond-issuing power? .. . Talk about repudia- 
tion, bankruptcy, and dishonesty as a result of the 
president not having the bond-issuing power is a 
travesty on American statesmanship. 
(Dem.) The Chicago Evening Post. (Ill.) 
The effect of the proposition upon foreign invest- 


ors cannot be favorable. But it is to be hoped that 


TURKISH TROUBLES IN 
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the honest-money congressmen of both houses will 
make clearto the world and the country the fact 
that the whole thing is a cheap and nasty trick of a 
disreputable cabal. 

(Rep.) The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

It is passing strange that no senator took occas- 
sion during the heated debate on Senator Butler’s 
bill to make the point that the present revenues of 
the government would be ample for all its necessi- 
ties if the salaries of federal officers, from the presi- 
dent down, and other expenses should be reduced to 
correspond with the increased purchasing power of 
money under the single gold standard. It is a well- 
established fact that the purchasing power of money 
in this country has increased about 40 per cent in 
the last twenty years, whereas no reduction what- 
ever has been made in the salaries of public officers. 


CRETE. 


PUBLIC attention is diverted from the Turkish outrages still going on in Armenia to those in Crete, for 


the uprising of the Cretans against Turkish rule, necessitating foreign intervention, has reopened the 
whole eastern question. The Cretan trouble brewed in early spring, when the Porte replaced the 
Christian governor of the island by a Mussulman. Peasants when robbed and abused by the soldiery 
got no redress from the police corps, mostly Mussulmans, and early in May they broke into open revolt. 
Desperate fighting occurred at many places, in which the Turks were worsted until Turkish reinforcements 


reached the island. 


tinuance of atrocities in Crete would lose for Turkey the good willof the powers. 
On June 15 « fresh outbreak of Cretans in the Rhetuna 


emphasized later by the German ambassador. 


On June 12 the German ambassador in Constantinople warned the sultan that a con- 


This warning was 


district occurred with great fatality on both sides. The British consul affirmed on June 18 that Turkisb 


soldiers sacked Bonita. 


Turks have seized other Christian towns. 


Still the Cretans are strong and are 


determined to obtain either unity with Greece or autonomy under the guarantee of the powers. 
According to advices of June 25 the representatives of the powers at Constantinople joined in urging the 


Porte to keep order in Crete. 


Three days later a governor of the Greek faith was appointed for the 


island with a view to ending the contentions between the Turks and the Christians. 


The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

Just what sort of refinement of cruelty will follow 
this fresh act of presumption on the part of the 
representatives of the great and mighty govern- 
ments remains to be seen, but the Turkish govern- 
ment risks little in refusing to pay heed to the 
warning. The Porte well knows that the powers 
are practically powerless to do more than protest, 
on account of mutual jealousy. 

The Argus. (New York, N. Y.) 

It may be that the indignation of Christendom 
at Turkish atrocities in Armenia is making an im- 
pression, though a tardy one, at Constantinople. 
The appointment of an Albanian Christian, Georgi 
Berovitch, as governor of Crete certainly appears 
to be a conciliatory move, and is in marked contrast 
with the previous action of the sultan. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Geographically and racially Crete should belong 
The island lies just south of the Greek 
peninsula, and is much nearer to it than to the 
Turkish mainland. The islands near it also belong 


to Greece. 


to Greece. As the kingdom of Greece is too small 
to excite jealousy—having a population of only 
about two and a quarter million, and an area of 
about 25,000 square miles—the powers of Europe 
might interfere and annex Crete to Greece if it were 
not for the fact that such a course would again pre- 
cipitate the dispute over Turkish territory. If the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire is again 
begun, it would be difficult to limit it to this island. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The sorest problem in Europe to-day is how to 
give good government to countries of mixed Chris- 
tian and Mahometan population. The example of 
Armenia shows the urgent need of change. But 
that of Crete shows, with equal plainness, that not 
yet is it wise to make the change to unrestricted 
self-government. 

Vossiche Zeitung. (Berlin, Germany.) 

This is no time for long diplomatic correspond- 
ences. An end must be made of the over-great 
tenderness with which the Porte has been handled 
of late. 
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LYMAN TRUMBULL. 


On June 25 at Chicago, IIll., death removed one of the chief 
leaders of the old Union and Anti-slavery party, Lyman Trumbull. 
Mr. Trumbull was born in Colchester, New London County, 
Conn., Oct. 12, 1813. At Bacon Academy in his native town he 
laid the foundation for that fine education which he afterward 
acquired, and though he never graduated at any college both 
McKendree College of Illinois and Yale conferred on him the 
degree of doctor of laws. On leaving the Bacon Academy he 
taught a village school. He went to Georgia about four years 
later and while teaching in the academy at Greenville studied law. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1837 and began his law practice at 
Belleville, Ill. In 1840 Belleville district elected him to the state 
legislature on the Democratic ticket. In 1843 occurred Mr. Trum- 
bull’s marriage with Miss Julia M. Hayne. He was elected 
justice of the state Supreme Court in 1848 and in 1853 he was 
sent to Congress. The second year after he was elected state 
senator over Abraham Lincoln and General Shields, being re- 
elected in 1861 and in 1867. During the Civil War Senator 
Trumbull stanchly upheld President Lincoln and supported the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution, the former of which he drafted. He 
was one of the five senators who in 1865 voted against the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, and 
having by this act cut loose from the Republican party, during the rest of his term in the Senate he sided 
with the Democrats. In 1863 Mr. Trumbull had removed his family from Belleville to Chicago, and in 
1873, having finished his work in the Senate, he returned to Chicago to resume his practice of law. A 
few years before his death he became a Populist. His wife having died in 1868, in 1877 Mr. Trumbull 
married Miss Mary J. Ingraham. She and several children survive him. 


JUDGE LYMAN TRUMBULL, 


The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

It was not so much for the long service and 
the credit of his administrations of various posts 
that Trumbull will be honored as for his unyielding 
devotion to high principles and his unvarying efforts 
to lead the public to better things. From the start 
he was a teacher and leader of men. Wherever the 
public conscience could be stirred or the public 
mind enlightened he was to be found working for 
what he believed to be the right, and in the main 
his belief was right. If it were only for his work in 


TSOU-HSI, DOWAGER 


A REMARKABLE instance of climbing through the 


securing the abolition of slavery his name would be 
remembered and revered by all truly patriotic 
citizens. He belongs to the great band of men who 
first urged the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment declaring that liberty should be universal and 
not limited to any race or sect. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Even those who disagreed with him radically and 
sometimes bitterly had to acknowledge that he was 
always actuated by the highest motives of duty and 
of integrity. 


EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


various ranks of life to the highest places is seen in 


the career of Tsou-Hsi, dowager empress of China, who died on June 19. Tsou-Hsi was born November 
17, 1834, of humble parents. They sold her for a trifle to a Tartar general, with whom she won such 
favor that he adopted her for a daughter. He afterward presented her to his royal master, Emperor 
I-tchou, who on account of her beauty made her one of his wives. She now sought out her brother and 
shared with him her wealth. Tsou-Hsi gained great influence over the emperor, and on his death in 
1861, the two succeeding emperors being mere infants, she continued to make her power felt, under 
the title Empress of the West, as co-regent with Hsai-tchoun, known as Empress of the East. Her more 
forceful character enabled Tsou-Hsi to dominate over the Empress of the East and at the death of the 
later she assumed all the powers of sovereign. In 1889, when Tsai-t’ien, the present emperor, became 
of age the dowager empress nominally gave to him the reins of government, but it has been generally 
acknowledged that she has continued to be the real ruler. Empress Tsou-Hsi established a number of 
laws tending to the enlightenment of the empire. Among them is that granting to Protestant Chinese 
subjects equal protection with those of other religions. 
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Boston Journal. ( Massachusetts.) 

The late dowager empress of China was not 
exactly a “new woman,” but she started life asa 
foundling who was bought for a trifle, became 
servitor in the royal household, and developed such 
force of character as to make her the chief governing 
force in the most populous empire of the globe. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

For a generation before her death she was one of 
the most influential personages in China; not so 
much the power behind the throne as in front of it, 
for there was no concealment of the influence 
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which she exerted in affairs of administration and 
policy. She was generally, but not always, an ally 
of Li Hung Chang, in sympathy with his ideas of 
progress and social reform, and had brains enough 
to appreciate his value. Nor was he unmindful of 
her own unusual qualities and endowments. With 
her death an important figure in Chinese politics 
passes from the stage and into history. It will 
declare of her that she was an extremely clever 
woman, who, under equally propitious conditions, 
might have been as great a ruler as Elizabeth or 
Catherine. 


TRANSVAAL COMPLICATIONS. 


THE four leaders of the Johannesburg Reform Com- 
mittee, Colonel Francis Rhodes, George Farrar, Lionel Phil- 
lips, and John Hays Hammond, who were condemned to 
death for participation in the invasion of the Transvaal, and 
subsequently had their sentences commuted to fifteen years 
imprisonment, were released the middle of June upon the pay- 
ment of fines of £25,000 each and the signing of an agree- 
ment not to interfere in the politics of the country. Colonel 
Francis Rhodes refused to sign the agreement and was ban- 
ished from the republic for life. On June 23 the grand jury 
of the central criminal court, Old Bailey, returned a true bill 
against Leander S. Jameson and the five other leaders of the 
Transvaal raid who had been committed to trial by the Bow 
Street police court for violation of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. The Transvaal government has demanded that Cecil 
Rhodes and Alfred Beit, directors of the British South Africa 
Company, be brought to trial at once on charges similar to 
those against Dr. Jameson and asks that the entire control of 
the British South Africa Company be transferred to the British government. On the 26th of June the 
directors of the British South Africa Company announced that they had resolved to accept the resigna- 
tions of Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit as directors of the company. The Matabele uprising is not yet 


CECIL RHODES. 


suppressed. 


The New York Recorder. (N. Y.) 

Kruger has euchered Chamberlain and Salisbury. 
He has maintained his nation’s self-respect, and 
has built up for himself a reputation as a diplomatist 
which is recognized by the whole civilized world. 

The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

For many years to come, and probably during the 
term of the colonel’s natural life, stock jobbing poli- 
tics will not be in very high favor in the Transvaal, 
even among the Uitlanders. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

The sturdy Dutch have demonstrated an ability 
to take care of themselves that may serve them well 
in future troubles. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

We are apt sometimes to attribute the present 
trouble [with the Matabeles] to the encroachments 
of the South Africa Company and to talk of British 
aggression, but it should not be forgotten that white 


settlers have gone into that country to build up 
homes for themselves, and that their position is 
much the same as was that of the settlers of our vast 
Western States in relation to the Indians. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

There is an end for the present to the troubles in 
South Africa, but they may break out afresh in the 
future, and if that should be the case the recent 
clash would make the next conflict all the more bitter. 

The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

Anything more wicked than the conspiracy headed 


by Jameson, fomented and operated by Hammond 
and his coadjutors, and aided and abetted by the 
British Chartered Company in South Africa, it would 


be difficult toimagine. That the Boers have treated 
them with such amazing mercy proves that the peo- 
ple ruled over by President Kruger are truer Chris- 
tians than the world has seen since Christ preached 
peace and all forgiveness from the Mount of Olives. 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


ON July 7 at noon, in the South Side Coliseum at Chicago, 
Hon. William F. Harrity of Pennsylvania, by virtue of his 
position as chairman of the National Committee, opened the 
first session of the Democratic National Convention. A heated 
contest was entered into at once by the free-coinage and anti- 
free-coinage factions over the temporary chairmanship. The 
result, unprecedented in Democratic conventions, was the rejec- 
tion of the National Committee’s recommendations for this 
position, Senator David B. Hill of New York being set aside 
for Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia, whose election was 
carried by the silver men with a vote of 556 to 349. The same 
factions had an exciting contention in the committee on 
credentials over the seating of rival delegates, especially those 
from Nebraska and Michigan; the final decision, reached on 
July 8, was in favor of the silver men. On July 7 the com- 
j mittee on resolutions, with Senator James K. Jones of 

‘WILLIAM pan BRYAN. Arkansas as chairman, began its session, and a sub-committee 
Democratic Candidate for President. was appointed to draft a money plank. The platform was 
reported on July 9 by this committee and accepted by the convention. It declares for allegiance to the 
general principles of Jeffersonian democracy and of resistance to the centralization of governmental 
power; for political liberty and religious freedom. It demands “the free and unlimited coinage of both 
silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation,” demanding that “the standard silver dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all 
debts, public and private,” and it favors “such legislation as will prevent for the future the demone- 
tization of any kind of legal tender money by private contract.” It opposes the issuing of interest-bearing 
bonds of the United States in time of peace and advocates tariff for revenue, the duties to be levied so 
as not to discriminate against class or section, declaring opposition to the McKinley law. The platform 
further reads: “ Until the money question is settled we are opposed to any agitation for further changes 
in our tariff laws, except such as are necessary to meet the deficit in revenue caused by the adverse 
decision of the Supreme Court on the income tax. . . . We declare that it is the duty of Congress 
to use all the constitutional power which remains after that decision, or which may come from its reversal 
by the court as it may hereafter be constituted, so that the burdens of taxation may be equally and 


impartially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its due proportion of the expenses of the government.” 
It proposes to protect home labor by preventing the importation 
of foreign pauper labor to compete with American labor, and 


favors arbitration of differences between employers engaged in 

interstate commerce and their employees. It states: “ We 

denounce arbitrary interference by federal authorities in local 

affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United States 

and a crime against free institutions, and we especially object 

to government by injunction as a new and highly dangerous 

form of oppression, by which federal judges, in contempt of 

the laws of the states and rights of citizens, become at once 

legislators, judges, and executioners, and we approve the bill 

passed at the last session of the United States Senate, and now 

pending in the House of Representatives, relative to contempts 

in federal courts and providing for trials by jury in certain cases 

of contempt.” In it is recommended the early admission of the 

territories into the Union as states, adherence to the Monroe fh J 

Doctrine, and the extension of our sympathy to the struggling ARTHUR J. SEWALL. 

Cubans. One plank affirms: “We are opposed to life tenure | Democratic Candidate for Vice President. 

in the public service. We favor appointments based upon merit, fixed terms of office, and such an 
administration of the civil service laws as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained 
fitness.” Others assert the ineligibility of any man to a third term as president of the United States 
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and impose on the federal government the improvement of the Mississippi River and other great water- 
ways of the republic. At the evening session of June 9 the nominations began. Congressman Richard 
Parks Bland of Missouri was the first proposed for president; then followed William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska, “the Boy Orator of the Platte,” Gov. Claude Matthews of Indiana, Hon. Horace Boies of Iowa, 
Senator Joe Blackburn of Kentucky, and John R. McLean of Ohio. On July 10 ex-Gov. R. E. 
Pattison of Pennsylvania was nominated and the balloting began. Congressman Bland led up to the 
fourth ballot; before the fifth the convention voted Bryan’s nomination to be unanimous and he was 


nominated on the fifth ballot. 


The next day the convention brought its work to a close with the nomina- 


tion, also on the fifth ballot, of Hon. Arthur Sewall of Maine for vice president. 


The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

William J. Bryan, who has been nominated by 
the Chicago convention for president, was born in 
Illinois March 19, 1860, and was therefore 36 years 
old last March, one year older than the limit of age 
He liberally 

He began law 


the Constitution. 
1881. 
practice at Jacksonville, and remained there until 


fixed by was 


educated, graduating in 


1887, when he removed to Nebraska, settling at 
Lincoln, the capital. He practiced his profession 
He served two terms in Congress. 
The Times-Herald. (Chicago, il.) 

Arthur J. Sewall is 61 years old, but might pass 
for a man a decade younger. Born at Bath, Me., in 


there. 


1835, he grew up among the scenes of the shipyards 
and the sea shore, and in due time was inducted 
into the mysteries of the shipbuilding business. 
There is hardly a corporation in Sagadahoc County, 
Me., of which he is not a stockholder and a director. 
He has been president of the Maine Central and 
other lines. He is still a director in a number of 
railroads. He is at present the president of a 
national bank in Bath. 
ardent advocate of free silver for the last four 


Mr. Sewall has been an 
years. He has been prominent in politics for many 
years, but has never held any political office. He 
has been a member of the Democratic National 
Committee for two or three terms. 


REPUBLICAN COMMENT. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 

Any crazy body of dynamiters might indorse the 
Democratic convention, because its action aims to 
subvert law and order, to overturn the established 
principles of government and finance, and if possible 
perpetuate errors in trade relations and in political 
economy which have been demonstrated to be errors 
by the experience of all nations, by the outcome of 
all parties founded on similar fallacies, and by the 
logical deductions of all sane men. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The bolters will be fewer at the end of the cam- 
paign than at the beginning, for the silver cause will 
grow in strength as silver coinage is discussed. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

[The] reference to the action of President Cleve- 
land sending federal troops to Chicago during the 
riot in that city two years ago in order to protect 
the transportation of the United States mails was 
placed in the platform at the demand of Governor 
Altgeld. The deliverance of the convention on this 
issue will be spurned and rejected by all decent 
American citizens who believe that national author- 
ity is paramount and must be maintained at all 
hazards. 


The Kansas City Capital. ( Topeka, Kan.) 

Rather than to be turned out of power, the Dem- 
ocratic party has sacrificed both principles and men. 
It’s anything to win—even free silver. 

The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

One reason why the Democratic party will not 
ruin the country in the next four years is because it 
has ruined itself this year. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The rebellion against civilization and honesty 
which the Democratic party now undertakes would 
be more destructive and more bloody than the 
Civil War itself if the anarchistic demands of Chi- 
cago were pushed to their natural result; but the 
world knows that they will not be. The Demo- 
cratic party lends itself to the basest and most 
dangerous ends only because it has been beaten 
out of all hope of continued existence except as an 
agent of the enemies of honesty, prosperity, and 
social order. 

The Burlington Hawk-Eye. (Ivwa.) 

With the majority of the party blindly and 
willfully running on to ruin, it seems to be the duty 
of the conservative minority to save as much as it 
can for the future by an open bolt. 


INDEPENDENT COMMENT. 


The Star. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The platform has been adopted and is before the 
people; it is direct and clear in its terms and it is 
known that the candidate is in accord with every 
line and every word of it. 


The Times-FHlerald. (Chicago, J!l.) 

This is no question of the West against the East 
or the East against the South. Theissue is between 
honor and dishonor, the debt-paying classes every- 
where against the repudiationists wherever found. 
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The Ledger. ( Tacoma, Wash.) 

If the Democrats in Chicago accept the sugges- 
tions of Senator Jones as readily as Attorney Gen- 
eral Jones and his convention followed those of 
Farmer Todd it will begin to look as though these 
Populists were getting very handy at running 
things by proxy. 

The ( New Orleans, La.) 

The platform of the Democrats is, in brief, an 
ably compiled and ably presented document, of 
which nobody will be able to say that he does not 
understand it. It is clearness itself. 


Times-Democrat. 
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Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

It was a convention of anarchists, Populists, 
communists, free silverites, and cranks. Democrats 
repudiate it. It stole the name Democratic to give 
it cohesion, to give it what little respectability it had, 
and that was very little. 

The Binghamton Herald. (N. Y.) 

The Spartans at the pass of Thermopylz never 
made more heroic resistance than have these men 
[Senators Hill, Whitney, etc.] against the onslaughts 
of the repudiationists, fiat money makers, theorists, 
and cranks of all sorts and kinds. 


DEMOCRATIC COMMENT. 


The New Haven Morning News. ( Conn.) 

It is time for the friends of true Democracy to 
step forward and fight to compass the defeat of such 
a platform and a presidential candidate whose so- 
cialistic speech upon the floor of the convention was 
his sole recommendation. Now fora new ticket and 
a new platform. 

The Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

If we regard the platform candidly we find noth- 
ing in it violative of Democratic precedent, nothing 
enabling any one to assert that the Democracy is no 
longer the Democracy. The charges of Populistic 
and anarchistic influences amount to nothing, for 
the reason that in New York every man who favors 
an income tax is called an anarchist, and every per- 
son who dares disagree with the financial views of 
Tammany Hall is a Populist. 

The Free Press. (Detroit, Mich.) 

If the ascendency of an issue borrowed from the 
Populists is accompanied by revolutionary and de- 
structive tactics and an insolent disregard of party 
precedents and traditions, honest money Democrats 
cannot be expected to acquiesce in such supremacy. 
(XN. ¥.) 

Read and compare the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms. The latter has the true ring. The 
plutocrats had no hand in making it. 

( Charleston, S. C.) 

Northern and Eastern States which have been 
faithful to the South and the Democratic party in 
all times of distress and tribulation will not be with 
the South in its wild career toward financial ruin. 

The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
The platform should be shunned by patriotic 


New York Mercury. 


The News and Courier. 


voters as they would shun pestilence, and the candi- 
dates must be opposed because they represent the 
purposes of revolutionists. 
The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Hundreds of thousands of Democrats will be dis- 
satisfied, and some of them will probably vote the 
Republican ticket. Any organized bolt, however, 
would defeat its own object, and make the success 
of the convention’s nominee more probable. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The free coinage of silver mentioned in this 
declaration means that every owner or purchaser of 
silver bullion shall be permitted to bring it to the 
mint in unlimited quantities and have it coined, 
free of charge, into dollars, each containing 371% 
grains of pure silver and 41% grains of copper, or 
412% grains altogether, which dollars shall be a 
legal tender equally with gold coin. As the gold 
dollar contains 23.22 grains of pure gold, and, with 
2.58 grains of copper alloy added, 25.8 grains, the 
silver dollar weighs 16 times as much as a gold dol- 
lar and the ratio between them is, therefore, said to 
be 16to 1. The effect upon business of the adop- 
tion of this coinage scheme would be to make 
dollars containing a little over three quarters of an 
ounce of pure silver each equal in debt-paying 
An ounce of pure silver 
containing 480 grains can now be bought for about 
69 cents. Hence the silver dollar would cost only 
about three quarters of that amount or, say, 52 
to 53 cents. While it would pay debts as well as 


power to gold dollars. 


the gold dollar we have now, nobody would take it 
on the same footing in payment for fresh purchases 
of goods or for labor. Nor could we use it abroad 
on equal terms with gold in purchasing goods to 
import. Coffee which now costs Io cents per 
pound would cost 20 cents; raw sugar would cost 
6 cents instead of 3 cents, and refined 10 cents 
instead of 5 cents. For tea for which we now pay 
The 
price of articles exported would also rise in the 
Wheat and wheat flour would double 
in price, and so would pork, beef, butter, lard, 
petroleum, and all other necessaries. Hence, a 
readjustment of prices would have to take place in 
every commodity that is bought and sold, and, 
consequently, in wages and salaries. While the 
adjustment was going on endless confusion and 
conflict would prevail; and, in the end, nobody 


25 cents per pound we would pay 50 cents. 


same way. 


would be benefited except the men who happened 


to owe money when it began, and what they gained 
would be so much lost to their creditors. 
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SUMMARY 


HOME. 
June 6. The Filled Cheese Bill and the Arizona 
Funding Act receive President Cleveland's signature. 
June 9. Governor Morton of New York appoints 
the Greater New York charter commission. 
June 10. The Contempt of Court Bill passes the 


Senate. 

June 12. President Cleveland appoints members 
of the commission to investigate the condition of 
fur seal herds in Behring Sea. 

June 13. The families of the Italians killed in 
Colorado and the Englishman disabled in the New 
Orleans levee riots receive indemnity from the gov- 
ernment. State boards of health hold their na- 
tional conference at Chicago. 

June 14. Children’s Day is celebrated in many 
churches. A meeting of the Supreme Lodge, 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, is held at Buf- 
falo. 

June 23. Credit men hold their national conven- 
tion in Toledo, O. A convention of the National 
Photographers’ Association is held at Celeron, 
N. Y.; of the International Home League of 
Press Clubs, at Buffalo, N. Y.; of the International 
Sunday-School Triennial, at Boston, Mass. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company is reorganized 
with E. W. Winter, general manager of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Railway com- 
pany, as president. 

June 24. The freshman boat race at Poughkeep- 
sie is won by Cornell. The new Japanese minis- 
ter, Hoshi Foru, arrives at Washington, D. C. 

June 26. A. P. A.’s establish headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 

June 28. A cave-in of the Twin Shaft at Pitts- 
ton, Penn., imprisons about sixty miners. 

June 29. The Socialist Trade and Labor Alli- 
ance of the United States and Canada hold their 
first convention in New York City. 

June 30. Confederate veterans open their sixth 
annual reunion in Richmond, Va. 

July 4. Theone hundred and twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence is cele- 
brated throughout the United States. 


FOREIGN. 

June 8. The Irish Land Bill passes a second 
reading in the House cf Commons. The new 
shah of Persia, Muzaffer-ed-Din, is formally en- 
throned. The czar of Russia and his family leave 
the vicinity of Moscow for St. Petersburg. 

June 9. The congress of British chambers of 
commerce opens at London. 

Junero. The czar subscribes 250,000 roubles to 
charities in commemoration of his coronation. 


OF NEWS. 


June 11. A Chinese mob ransacks the Protes- 
tant mission at Kiang-Yin. 

June 12. At hiscourt-martial, held at Massowah, 
Africa, General Baratieri, commander of the Italian 
forces defeated by the Abyssinians, is found not 
guilty of the charges of incompetency and cowardice 
preferred against him. 

June 14. Cubaninsurgents cut off Havana’s sup- 
ply of water by blowing up that city’s water works 
with dynamite. 

June 15. Li Hung Chang, in his audience with 
Emperor William, asserts that there is more friendli- 
ness in China’s relations with Germany than with 
any other power. 

June 17. Earthquakes and a tidal wave in north- 
ern Japan cause the death of more than 30,000 per- 
sons. The British steamer Drummond Castle 
sinks off the coast of France near the Ile de Moléne, 
with the loss of 244 lives, only three on board sur- 
viving. 

June 18. It has been admitted by Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang that a Russian railway will be built 
through Manchuria, though it will not curtail Chinese 
sovereignty. 

June 20. In Rome, the Societa Immobiliere goes 
into bankruptcy. 

June 21. President Diaz of Mexico is renomi- 
nated for a fifth term. 

June 22. Elizabeth Gardner and Adolphe Wil- 
liam Bouguereau, noted artists, are married in Paris. 

June 24. Turks massacre 400 Armenians at Van, 
Armenia. 

June 25. The Mexican government grants an 
English firm a fifty years’ lease for the Tehuantepec 
national railway. 

June 29. Frederick Errazwiz is elected president 
of Chili. 

June 30. The British steamer Santarense sinks 
in a collision with the bark Dundonald. 

July 1. Turkish troops at Jiddah, Arabia, refuse 
to advance to Hauran, Syria, until they shall receive 
their back pay for this year. 


NECROLOGY. 

June 6. General Rafael de Quesada, Cuban pa- 
triot. 

June 8. Frank Mayo, famous actor. Born 1839. 

June 12. Isaac H. Maynard, ex-judge of New 
York Court of Appeals. Born April 9, 1838. 

June 23. Sir Joseph Prestwich, professor of 
geology at Oxford. 

June 25. Duc de Nemours, son of King Louis 
Philippe. Born Oct. 25, 1814. 

July 7. Sir John Pender, great promoter of ocean 
telegraphy. Born 1816. 
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PIASA CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 

The Piasa Chautauqua will hold its ninth annual 
session at Piasa Bluffs, Ill., from July 23 to August 
20, 1896. 
for talent and receives more money at its gates than 
any other Chautauqua west of New York or Mary- 


This Assembly which “pays more money 


land” has prepared a program up to its usual stand- 
On the platform will appear Dr. 
P. S. Henson of Chicago, Mr. John Temple Graves, 
Prof. Samuel Phelps Leland, Prof. Louis Favour, 


ard of excellence. 


TALK 


With her usual skill Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett has created another 


A Lady of Quality. 


remarkable character, Clorinda Wildairs, the Lady 
Indeed one wonders as he makes her 
acquaintance if she can be altogether human. Her 
mother, “a poor, gentle creature of no spirit,” dies 
soon after her birth, in 1685, and Clorinda is left to 
the care of a meek relative and unreliable servants 
who are unable to restrain her wild, imperious nature. 
Her father, an irascible, blustering roisterer, makes 
her acquaintance when she is six years of age and 
she completely wins his affections by a display of 
fierce temper and a volley of oaths worthy of a na- 
ture so much like his own. From this time until 
she is fifteen she is constantly with her father and 
his boon companions, joining in their hunts, their 
banquets, and carousals, usually in the character of 
a boy. Then she doffs her masculine attire and 
appears always in feminine robes of exquisite beauty 
and richness.* Becoming the wife of an earl many 
years her senior gives her the social powers and po- 
sition for which she longs. After the death of the 
earl she becomes the wife of the Duke of Osmonde, 
whom she weds for love—no ordinary sentiment, 
but a consuming passion which softens her imperi- 
ousness and proves a refining power. But before 
the transformation is complete there is a murder 
committed unintentionally, in the heat of passion, 
and the death-bed confession of a sister, whose weak- 
ness and servility are brought into strong relief by 
contrast with such a character as Clorinda, who is 
quick-witted, shrewd, and all but omnipotent. By 
her bright, animated style the author has presented 
a vivid picture, and the delicate hints at happenings 
which are not at once mentioned keep the reader in 
a happy state of expectancy until the conclusion is 
reached. 


of Quality.* 


The first and last words from the 
pen of every great author always 
interest the literary world, and particularly is this 


Other Fiction. 


* A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


374 PP- 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Dr. G. M. Brown, ex-Gov. J. W. Giddings, Dr. W. 
F. Oldham, Dr. Eugene May, and other speakers of 
wide reputation and acknowledged ability. Depart- 
ments of instruction well-manned by efficient teachers 
have been provided, under the general supervision of 
Rev. O. M. Stewart, D.D., superintendent of instruc- 
Recognition Day has been fixed for the 5th of 
August. Among other special days are Farmers’ Day, 
August 6, W.C. T. U. Day, August 12, Talmage 
Day, August 18, and Music Day, August 19. 


tion. 


ABOUT BOOKS. 


true of “ Weir of Hermiston,’* the last composition 
Though left 
uncompleted the strength and excellency of the 
story are very evident and one can but wish that it 
might have been finished by the graceful, animated 
pen of the author. However the reader need not 
rely entirely upon his imagination for the outcome 
of the story for an editorial note contains the out- 
line so far as it was known. The scene of the 


of the late Robert Louis Stevenson. 


romance is Scotland and the interest centers in the 
misunderstanding arising from the incompatibility 
of the lord justice-clerk, Weir of Hermiston, and 
his son Archie. The father is the personification of 
stern justice whom no ties of consanguinity can 
hinder from performing what he pleases to call his 
duty. The unfamiliar Scotch words which occur 
in the story are explained in an appended glossary. 
The book is handsomely bound in green and gold 
and is an excellent example of typographical art. 

“Cinderella and Other Stories ’t is a collection 
of unique productions by Richard Harding Davis. 
These stories, as do others by this renowned author, 
reveal a remarkable genius for character sketching 
and an originality rarely equaled. The five stories 
are a mixture of humor and pathos and the scenes 
depicted are wonderfully vivid. 

“The hope of our country is in our rich men’s 
sons,” is the opening sentence of a short storyt 
which points out the obstacles which are a stum- 
bling-block to the young men surrounded by wealth 
and luxury. Mrs. Emma Lefferts Super has ad- 
mirably set forth the results of the unique plan of 
education adopted by the wealthy parents of one 
young man. 

Knowing that the principal characters in a novel 
are two attractive young women and a young man 
susceptible to the charms of all that is beautiful in 


* Weir of Hermiston. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 266 pp. 
$1.50.——t Cinderella and Other Stories. By Richard Harding 
Davis. 205 pp. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

¢One Rich Man’s Son. By Mrs. Emma Lefferts Super. 
209 pp. gocts. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. 
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woman, and that the title of the story is “ A Man of 
Two Minds,’* it takes very little imagination to fill 
out the essential parts of the plot. Though the 
young man of course does the right thing at the 
last, one feels a sort of contemptuous pity for his 
weakness. 

Good, homely common sense characterizes “ Aunt 
Belinda’s Points of View,”t which she expresses in 
unlearned English at the Woman’s Club. A 
modern Mrs. Malaprop is a prominent member of 
the club, where several other peculiar and particular 
types of womanhood are first introduced to the 
reader. The author shows a ready hand in charac- 
ter sketching. 

Number V. of the Antonym Library is entitled 
“The Red Star.”{ It is an interesting semi- 
historical story, the scene of which is the eastern 
frontier of Prussia where France in 1806 was 
warring against the allied forces of Prussia and 
Russia. The fate of a captain of the Russian 
Imperial Guards and a Polish girl who were forced 
by the order of the emperor to wed against their 
wishes is the subject of the plot. 

Bridget, who figures conspicuously in a novel 
called “ Nobody’s Fault,”|| is a striking character 
and highly original in all that she says or does. 
The story of her life is well told and though some 
of the incidents related may be a trifle too dramatic 
they make very interesting reading. 

That the world judges man and woman by 
different standards of morality is a fact not to be 
doubted after reading “ Sleeping Fires,”§ by George 
Gissing. Though the characters may be true to 
life one can but deprecate some of the sentiments 
contained in the book which show an inclination to 
wink at the follies of youth. 

The fateful events which resulted in the capture 
of Quebec by the English in 1759 are the historical 
facts on which Gilbert Parker has founded a 
remarkably strong story which he calls “ The Seats 
of the Mighty." It purports to be the memoirs 
of a certain Captain Robart Moray, who was cap- 
tured by the French at Fort Necessity, taken to 
Quebec, and there held as a prisoner of war until 
the fall of the city. With breathless interest the 
reader hurries on from page to page to learn the 
outcome of the plotting and counterplotting, the 
love and hatred, and the unrelenting persecution of 
which the prisoner was the object. The illustra- 

*A Man of Two Minds. By Francis Tillou Buck. 338 pp. 
$1.00.——t Aunt Belinda’s Points of View and a Modern Mrs. 
Malaprop. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 302 pp. New York: 
The Merriam Company. 

+The Red Star. By L. McManus. 225 pp. so cts. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Nobody’s Fault. By Netta Syrett. 240 pp. $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

§Sleeping Fires. By George Gissing. 211 pp. 75 cts.—— 
" The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 386 pp. $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


tions represent persons, places, and events of this 
historical period and the volume is prettily bound 
in red. 

Cleg Kelly* was a veritable “arab of the city,” 
yet an honest, kind-hearted, if a rough one, and 
that too in spite of the example of his father, whose 
business “consisted in the porterage of other 
people’s goods out of their houses, without previous 
arrangement with the owners, and in a manner as 
unobtrusive as possible.” The author, S. R. 
Crockett, with inimitable grace gives us sly hints of 
humor which add charm to the pathetic and at 
times almost tragical story of this young man’s 
adventures and progress. 


In “The History of Oratory” the 
author, Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D. 
has given a “ brief account of each 
typical orator’s place, to note the rhetorical princi- 
ples that he exemplified, and to observe the trend of 
eloquence in the several periods which may be des- 
ignated as the Greek, Roman, Patriotic, Medizval, 
Reformation, Revolution, Restoration, Parliamen- 
tary, and American.” With admirable skill he has 
incorporated a vast amount of information in a com- 
paratively small space and produced a very readable 
book. 

A very practical and helpful work on “ Public 
Speaking and Debate,”}{ prepared by George Jacob 
Holyozke, has reached a second edition. With per- 


Oratory and Elo- 
cution. 


fect simplicity and perspicuity he has given to pub- 
lic speakers a manual replete with excellent advice 
which they will do well to heed. 

“The Art of Controversy ”|| is the title of a small 
book which contains translations of several posthu- 
mous papers by Arthur Schopenhauer. Nearly one 
half of the work is taken up with an explanation of 
logic, dialectics, and an elucidation of the stratagems 
to which debaters resort to gain the advantage in 
polemic discourse. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to psychological observations, aphorisms on 
the wisdom of life, and papers on the relation of in- 
terest and beauty in works of art. 

After reading Hiram Corson’s little book on “ The 
Voice and Spiritual Education ”§ no one can doubt 
that successful interpretative reading depends upon 
the voice and the degree of the spiritual—one’s ab- 
solute being or personality—which enters into it. 
Forceful and clear are the arguments he uses. 
~* Cleg Kelley. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated. 388 pp. 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

+The History of Oratory from the Age of Pericles to the 
Present Time. By Lorenzo Sears, L.H.D. 440 pp. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs and Company. 

¢ Public Speaking and Debate. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
274pp. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

|| The Art of Controversy. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Selected 
and Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. 126 pp. gocts. 
—§ The Voice and Spiritual Education. By Hiram Corson, 
LL.D. 198 pp. 75 cts. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Those interested in becoming cultured speakers 
and readers will do well to read “ The Art of Read- 
ing and Speaking,”* by James Flemming, B. D. 
Clearly and concisely he has given many wise sug- 
gestions on the voice, articulation, expression, ges- 
ture, self-possession, and kindred topics. The ap- 
pendix contains several selections for practice in 
reading with directions for their correct rendition. 

To develop individuality in the student is the aim 
of a book called “ Public Speaking and Reading,”t 
by E. N. Kirby, A.B. Delivery is the subject of 
the treatise and the author has taken into consider- 
ation the principles of psychology involved in the 
correct oral presentation of thought on the public 
platform. 
plementary practice. 


Several selections are appended for sup- 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of the University 
of Michigan, is the author of a work 
on “Teaching the Language-Arts,”{ one of the 
International Education Series. In a simple yet 
forceful way he presents the principles on which 
practical language culture is based, with methods 
and devices for giving scientific instruction in lan- 
guage, and he shows the comparative educational 
value of grammar and rhetoric. 

Another volume of the International Education 
Series contains the translation of “The Mottoes 
and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother 
Play.”’|| The commentaries have been translated 
into excellent English by Susan E. Blow, whose in- 
troductory chapter furnishes a fine exposition of the 
philosophy of Froebel and his relation to the philo- 
sophic movement of his time. The mottoes have 
been rendered into English verse by Henrietta R. 
Eliot and the illustrations are reproductions of 
those originally prepared under the supervision of 
Froebel himself. 

In the opening chapter of “The Psychology of 
Number,”§ the authors show by careful, lucid argu- 
ments what psychology can do for the teacher. 
After an explanation of the psychical nature of 
number they show the origin of number and explain 
its development and discuss “the numerical opera- 
tions as external and as intrinsic to number.” Then 
follow chapters on teaching number in. primary 
grades, the fundamental processes, fractions, deci- 


Educational. 


* The Art of Reading and Speaking. By James Flemming, 
B.D. 250pp. $1.00. New York: Edward Arnold. 

t Public Speaking and Reading. By E. N. Kirby, A.B. 
210 pp, $1.00. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

¢ Teaching the Language-Arts. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 230pp. $1.0o.——|| The Mottoes and Commentaries of 
Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play. Mother Communings and 
Mottoes Rendered into English Verse by Henrietta R. Eliot. 
Prose Commentaries Translated and Accompanied with an 
Introduction Treating of the Philosophy of Froebel, by Susan 
E. Blow. 338 pp. $1.50.——$ The Psychology of Number and 
Its Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. By James 
A. McLellan, A.M., LL.D., and John Dewey, Ph.D. 323 pp. 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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mals, percentage, and evolution. After reading 
this volume the teacher must feel that there are 
certain psychological principles underlying the pre- 
sentation of the subject of mathematics. 

Unity—unity of teacher and pupil; unity of the 
organism which regulates the complex school 
system ; unity of the real self of the pupil with his 
ideal, is the fundamental law on which Arnold 
Tompkins has founded “The Philosophy of School 
Management.”* Many practical thoughts and sug- 
gestions are given which make the questiun of 
discipline an easier one to solve. 

A series of twenty articles describing how English 
is taught in the same number of American colleges 
and universities, written by professors in the English 
departments of these institutions, forms the text of 
a book called “ English in American Universities.”t 
The appendix is composed of five articles of educa- 
tional value and interest and the introductory chap- 
ter ably discusses several subjects suggested by an 
examination of the articles which follow. 

Selecting Rabelais, Francis Bacon, Comenius, 
Montaigne, Locke, Fénelon, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and Froebel as educational types and leaders, James 
Phinney Munroe has carefully traced the develop- 
ment of the ideal in educationt from the revolt 
against medievalism through classicism and feudal- 
ism to the present high conception of the methods 
and purpose in education. 

Six interesting essays on various educational sub- 
jects make up a volume entitled “ Studies in Ameri- 
can Education.”|| “Has the Teacher a Profession ?” 
“How to Study History,” and “How to Teach 
History” are some of the subjects which the 
author has discussed. 

The principles and laws which underlie mental 
growth and development are clearly set forth by 
arguments and illustrations in a “Psychology for 
Teachers "§ by C. Lloyd Morgan. 
a pleasing style, free from long, involved sentences, 
and the reader will find it an instructive as well as 
interesting book and he will be stimulated to care- 
fully observe mental phenomena. 


It is written in 


For additional information of a literary and edu- 
cational character see pages 353 to 384 of the July 
issue. 


*The Philosophy of School Management. By Armold Tomp- 
kins. 236 pp. 85 cts. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

t English in American Universities. By Professors in the 
English Departments of Twenty Representative Institutions 
Edited with an Introduction, by William Morton Payne. 
pp. $1.00. +The Educational Ideal. An Outline of its 
Growth in Modern Times. By James Phinney Munroe. 270 
pp. $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

|| Studies in American Education. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D. 156 pp. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

§ Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan. Witha 
Preface by J. G. Fitch, M.A., LL.D. 261 pp. London: 
Edward Arnold. 
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